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The Gray Mouse 

TT was several months after the last glory of 
the old double brown-stone house had departed 
when Judd moved into the studio on the top floor. 
The Japanese-curio people, who had leased the 
shop on the street, had been evicted; the French 
milliner, one flight up, had moved to beautifully 
mirrored quarters on Fifth Avenue ; and the fash- 
ionable tailor, who formerly occupied the floor 
under Arthur Rand's bachelor apartments, hav- 
ing tired of doing nothing but look out of his 
plate-glass windows, had quietly retired on the 
wealth he had accumulated before the place had 
really started on its hopeless decline. Like a 
muddy stream Sixth Avenue had overflowed its 
bank, and the muck had trickled down the side- 
street to the very door. On one side there was a 
saloon with a dance-hall overhead; rows of beer 
kegs and heavy zinc ash-cans stood about the door 
by day, and at night grimy chauffeurs and the 
drivers of night-hawks used the sidewalk as a ren- 
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dezvous. The building on the other side had 
long been vacant, the brick front was filthy with 
an accumulation of dust and dirt, and the areaway 
was filled with the refuse of the neighborhood. 

Only a very sincere sentiment for the home he 
had known during the last score of years could 
possibly account for Rand lingering on in the 
place. When he had first left college he had 
taken these rooms, which were then in an ideal 
neighborhood for bachelor apartments. They 
had been the scene of the happiest days and the 
merriest nights of his life, and he was loath to 
leave a place filled with such pleasant memories. 
But he, too, no doubt, would have soon moved 
had not the new lodger turned up to keep him com- 
pany. 

It would have been impossible to be lonely with 
Judd in the house. He came with his Angora 
cat, his canary, his piano and his typewriter, and 
when the cat stopped prowling and whining about 
the halls or the canary ceased his trills, Judd was 
sure to be pounding the piano or banging away on 
the typewriter with an enthusiasm that fairly shook 
the rafters of the old place and brought the plaster 
down on Rand's best rugs and bric-a-brac. 

The first time they met was one morning when 
the newcomer stopped in at Rand's rooms across 
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the hall to apologize for the noise of his type- 
writer, which had been working all night with the 
ceaseless whir of a thrashing-machine. He had 
the frame of a giant and the face of a boy, with 
big features and brown eyes that were always smil- 
ing. His thick black hair was long and brushed 
back from hist brow, and to further show his artis- 
tic calling he wore a soft felt hat, a low collar and 
a flowing black tie. 

" I hope I didn't disturb you," he apologized, 
" but I got stuck on an idea and I couldn't drop 
it until I finished. I worked from ten last night 
to seven this morning. Fifteen thousand words." 
" That's all right," Rand said. " Come in." 
Judd put down a portfolio that he was carry- 
ing under his arm and walking over to where 
Rand sat, extended a big, soft white hand. His 
bulky frame seemed to fairly fill the little room 
and his presence to breathe the very spirit of con- 
tent and geniality. Rand was not quite sure of his 
neighbor's employment, but his artistic appearance 
made him hazard a guess. 

Literary work? " he suggested. 
Sort of," he said. " I work for an advertis- 
ing firm. I used to do only drawings, but lately 
I've got in on the literary end. Some of those 
booklets they get out now are pretty good. Last 
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night I was working on a pamphlet advertising 
a trip to Bermuda. I wrote it in the form of a 
love story. Poor American girl marries rich Eng- 
lish army officer — only case of the kind in fiction 
or history." 

" Nice atmosphere for a love story — Ber- 
muda," Rand suggested. 

Judd beamed with conscious pride. " Never 
been there," he said. " Got the local color from 
a guide-book on Santiago, and the stuff about the 
English officer from a novel I once read about 
Quebec." 

11 Your work must be most interesting," Rand 
laughed. " Requires so much imagination." 

Judd grinned and settled back into a deep chair. 
11 My real fun," he said, " is the work I do for 
the Locke Company. You know they get out a 
lot of cheap theatrical printing, and I draw the 
pictures for the burlesque shows and Fourteenth 
Street melodramas. I work right on the block 
— not so much of a trick — but you can show a 
lot of imagination in the pictures themselves." 

" Do you do any magazine work? " Rand 
asked. 

Judd ran his fingers through the black shock 
of hair and shook his head. " No — don't sup- 
pose I ever shall. I used to write stories for the 
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1 patent insides ' of a Western syndicate, but it 
didn't pay. IVe averaged eighty a week for the 
last six months. Pretty good for a young man of 
thirty, eh?" 

" Fine ! " Rand said. " Still, just the living 
alone in New York is very expensive." 

Judd sprawled deeper in the low chair, stuck 
his hands in his trousers pockets and drew his lips 
into a straight line. 

" Yes and no," he said. " Now, that all de- 
pends on how well you know the town. I've 
lived here all my life and I know just what you 
can get for a dime at Child's, a dollar at Shan- 
ley's, and ten dollars at Sherry's. The trouble is, 
with most of the young men who come to live in 
this place, they start with a ten-cent income, but 
when it jumps to a dollar they overlook Shan- 
ley's and make for Sherry's. Then they wonder 
why there is a deficit. Just now I am anchored 
at Shanley's and I'm putting money in the bank. 
A five-cent cigar and the sunny side of Broadway 
are good enough for me as a regular diet ; once in 
a great while, I wander over to the Avenue and 
bask in the orchid atmosphere of the efete rich. 
It's cheap, and if I don't go too 1 often, it makes me 
feel afterward as if I had been traveling in for- 
eign parts." 
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He shook his big frame out of the chair, pulled 
himself to his feet, and stood smiling down at 
Rand. " I guess you're in sort of hard luck," he 
said. " I keep you up all night with the type- 
writer and all day talking cheap philosophy. But 
really I do sleep sometimes." He picked up his 
portfolio, waved his hand, and was gone. 

From that time on Judd became a regular vis- 
itor. Sometimes he remained for an hour or more 
lounging about Rand's luxurious sitting-room, and 
again just long enough to tell a story or his latest 
adventure, but he never passed along the hallway 
without knocking at the front door and calling 
out a cheerful " Good morning " or " Good 
night." So far as Rand could judge, his neigh- 
bor had no particular hours for work or sleep. 
The typewriter would be silent for several days, 
and then would whir ceaselessly throughout an 
entire night. 

" It takes a good deal out of you," Judd ex- 
plained once, " this writing ten to fifteen thousand 
words at a stretch, so when I have it off my chest, 
I take it easy for a couple of days or draw a few 
posters for 'The Pittsburg Millionaire's Re- 
venge ' or ' The Bride Betrayed.' " 

Of friends he had many; they came at all hours 
of the day and night, shouting their approach 
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from the lower floors and bounding up the long 
flights of stairs three steps at a time. There were 
women friends, too, especially in the late after- 
noons; when the laughter was more subdued and 
the feminine presence was made particularly evi- 
dent by the use of the soft pedal on the piano. 

Judd was also rather partial to giving supper 
parties, which began early in the evening and 
lasted long after Rand had, with great difficulty, 
gone to sleep. They must have been very gay 
parties, with an accompaniment of much music 
and laughter and snatches of song — at least 
Rand judged this, alone in his own apartment. 
Several times Judd had asked his neighbor over 
to the studio for a smoke or a drink of Scotch, 
but for some reason he did not ask him to his Bo- 
hemian parties. Between the two men, however, 
there was much in common. Both were born and 
bred New Yorkers and both were fairly familiar 
with many sides of this many-faced town. Rand 
had inherited an unusually secure position in busi- 
ness and out of it, but he was known as " a good 
mixer." 

As far back as he could remember he had had 
pretty much all that he had wanted or asked for, 
and the sermons read him in his early youth 
by his father on the dangers of inherited wealth 
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and the responsibilities of the truly rich had 
proved unnecessary. With Judd it was some- 
what different. He had worked for his money, 
as he worked for his own friends, and he was 
much pleased with both. The fact that his in- 
come had grown from three dollars a week to 
eighty dollars was a source of great personal pride, 
and he delighted to tell of his affluence just as he 
did of his new friends, all of whom seemed to be 
working for a livelihood and yet had a wonderful 
amount of time for play. His delight in his 
prosperity was childish and charming, and his at- 
titude toward society was rather that of a collector 
of human types than a climber. Often, in the late 
afternoon, when the celebration in the studio was 
over and the guests had gone, Judd would come 
over to Rand's rooms and tell him of his party 
— how Midgley, the cartoonist, had sung a coon 
song and ended with a wonderful dance with Isa- 
bellita, now playing the vaudeville theaters; and 
how Coulter, who wrote melodrama for moving- 
picture shows, and Vera Dobbie, of " The Musi- 
cal Dobbies," had improvised and performed the 
words and music of an entire comic opera. 

The talent of Judd's friends was as varied as 
the friends were numerous, and the constant noise 
in the studio made Rand wonder how long a man, 
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even a man of Judd's physique, could live a life 
in which repose played no part whatever. 

It was late afternoon, on a day in early De- 
cember, when Rand met Judd in the hallway 
carrying a suit-case. 

" Going for a visit? " he asked. 

Judd smiled broadly : " Yes — to the country. 
Wish me luck. I may have some news for you 
when I get back." 

" I hope so," Rand said, holding out his hand, 
11 and I certainly wish you luck and lots of it." 

The evening of the third day afterward Judd 
was back, and he had no sooner left his suit-case 
in his own rooms than he hurried across the hall- 
way and knocked violently on Rand's door. 

He came in, his broad face wreathed in smiles. 
" It's all right," he cried; " she's mine — the finest 
girl in the world." 

" Sit down," Rand said, " and tell me all about 
it. I hope it doesn't mean that you are going 
to move. I'm so used to that sawmill or boiler- 
factory or whatever it is that you and your friends 
run, that I couldn't sleep in a quiet place again." 

Judd suddenly became serious — that is, serious 
for Judd — and shook his head ominously. 

" No," he said, " I'm going to cut that out — 
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just a few friends like yourself to drop in for a 
quiet little dinner. That bunch that keeps you 
awake is all right in its place, but not for a home 
life. This girl of mine was born and bred in the 
country. Her father runs a hotel on a Pennsyl- 
vania pike-road up in the Water Gap district. 
She's never been to a real city in her life, and all 
she knows of town people is from the few that 
stop over at the old man's hotel. I met her there 
last summer. I stopped over for a meal and 
stayed pretty near two weeks." 

Judd pushed himself back in his chair as was 
his wont, stretched his legs out and stuck his hands 
deep into his trousers pockets. After a few mo- 
ments' silence he went on: 

" I almost asked her then, but I wasn't sure, 
so I came back here and opened the circus across 
the hall. You know what it's been — at least 
you could guess. I didn't ask you because I didn't 
think you would care for it, but it'll be different 
when she comes." 

"Yes?" Rand said, by way of polite inquiry. 
"Was it a sudden awakening?" 

Judd nodded. " Very. It hit me the other 
night, or the morning rather, after one of those 
parties. I woke up and looked around at the half- 
eaten sandwiches and the beer-bottles and those 
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dirty glasses, and then I turned over and went 
into a sort of doze and, without any reason, I 
began to think of this girl up there in the country. 
I could see her just as plain — coming in from the 
orchard, the sun was shining — I don't know 
whether you'll think she's pretty or not." 

"Sure to," Rand said; "and then you woke 
up?" 

Judd pulled himself out of the chair. " Yes, 
I woke up all right. There's nothing in the game 
I've been playing — breaking up your health — 
and for what? The other proposition is a sure 
thing." 

11 1 hope so," Rand said. " But I think it is 
pretty generally allowed that any marriage is an 
experiment, and even somd of the very best flowers 
don't stand transplanting. There are no orchards 
in New York, and not a great deal of sunshine 
in a side-street flat." 

Rand had withstood matrimony for nearly forty 
years and he had known many lovely women, and 
although Judd had come into his life but a short 
time previous he was sorry, in a way, to see him 
risk his future on a step that was at best an ex- 
periment. 

Judd shook his head. " It's a wonderful idea, 
I think — a girl who knows nothing of the life 
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of a big city and to whom you can teach just what 
you want her to know." 

"Have you thought of the expense?" Rand 
asked bluntly. 

Judd laughed. " I didn't have to. Why, Car- 
oline has never cost her father five dollars a week 
in all her life. I'm making eighty and putting 
away a quarter of that. It won't cost more for 
two than it will for one. I bet I'll save money — 
and then, my boy, think of it — a home I I 
haven't known what a home was for fifteen years." 

He stretched his arms above his head and sunk 
his nails into his palms at the very joy of the pros- 
pect. Then he glanced about at Rand's walls, 
covered with mezzotints and old racing prints; 
at the massive silver prize cups on the sideboard; 
at the deep leather chairs, the heavy hangings and 
the great white bearskin before the fire-place. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders and shook his 
head at the owner. 

" Fine I " he said. " Luxurious, the last word 
in bachelor content — but it isn't home. Thank 
you for your advice, if that's what you meant it 
for, but I know. Drop in and see us often. My, 
but I'll be sorry for you I I'm going to write, her 
now — promised to write every day — and the 
funny thing is I want to. Good night I " 

Three months later Caroline arrived* the wife 
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of Judd. It was already late in the evening, but 
the new husband could not wait for his neighbor 
to pay his respects in a proper manner, so he called 
out that they were coming and carried her across 
the hallway, and brushing by Rand, who stood at 
the open door, set her down in the middle of the 
room as if she had been a French mechanical doll. 

" There she is," he said. " Do you call that an 
experiment? " 

She was a little thing, with straw-colored hair 
and narrow gray eyes, a grayish complexion, and 
a small face that seemed to run to a point and 
made Rand think of a gray mouse. She had a 
well-turned figure, and that easily evident in spite 
of the most unbecoming clothes she could possibly 
have worn. 

The girl's gray color turned to scarlet, and she 
shyly put out her hand toward Rand, who took it, 
bowed low and wondered why Judd had ever mar- 
ried her. 

About eight o'clock the next morning, Rand 
heard Judd tiptoeing across the creaky hallway 
on his way to the stairs. He opened the door, 
and, beckoning him in, congratulated him on his 
happy choice of a bride. Judd; grinned foolishly 
and nodded his head in sheer pride at his own 
acumen. 

11 1 wonder if that florist around the corner is 
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open yet? " he asked. " She's asleep now, and 
I thought I'd sneak around and get a bunch of 
sweet peas to put by her bed, so that she'd see 
them when she first woke up. Her bedroom 
window, down in the country, looked right out on 
the garden, and it'll be sort of a shock to have her 
wake up here and see nothing but a rusty fire-es- 
cape and the brick wall across the court." 

Judd started for the door. " I guess sweet peas 
are best, don't you ? They've always such a clean, 
pure look about 'em. I don't suppose they're very 
expensive now — do you? " 

44 Pretty expensive just now, I think," Rand 
said. 4< Why don't you begin on something a lit- 
tle cheaper and work up to sweet peas? You'll 
have to get a rather large bunch to make up for 
that window in the country." 

Judd shook his head. " 1 sort of liked the idea 
of sweet peas. I think I'll be extravagant just 



once." 



In ten minutes he was back knocking at Rand's 
door, carrying a big bunch of the white and helio- 
trope-colored flowers, with a few sprigs of fern 
thrown in by the florist for good measure. 

44 1 just wanted to show them to you — aren't 
they wonderful? " 

With his big hand he touched the damp, sweet- 
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smelling flowers as gently as if they had been the 
forehead of his first-born child. " But gee," he 
added, " they do cost a lot ! " 

'From that time on Judd went on laying hot- 
house flowers and other luxuries at the feet of his 
Caroline — which was quite natural, after all, be- 
cause to Judd the most tender orchid ever grown 
was a clumsy piece of God's handiwork — com- 
pared with his Caroline. 

It had been agreed between the two men that 
the first evening after the return of the bridal 
couple to New York they were to dine with Rand 
at Sherry's, and the night following they were 
all to meet again, this time for a home dinner at 
Judd's studio. 

The first appearance of Mrs. James Judd at 
Sherry's, although it can scarcely be said to have 
seriously ruffled the fine feathers of the other din- 
ers, was an event of much import in the life of 
the young lady herself. Rand had engaged a 
table in the corner, and from her seat between 
the two men she could command an uninterrupted 
view of the guests as they entered the big dining- 
room. If her own insignificance and the simplic- 
ity of her dress depressed her at all, it was at 
once lost in her admiration of the clothes of the 
other women about her. 
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When Rand had finished ordering dinner, he 
turned to his guest. " Well," he said, " how do 
you like it? " 

But the girl was looking beyond him at the next 
table and did not answer. She laid her hand on 
her husband's arm, and spoke in a voice that was 
almost a whisper: "Do you see that woman's 
hat at the next table? " The two men looked and 
saw a black Gainsborough with a great mass of 
white paradise feathers. These and a cut jet pin 
were its only decoration. But to the veriest lay- 
man it was easy to see that its simplicity gave the 
hat its value. The girl's gray eyes, big with 
wonder, could apparently see nothing else. 
" That," she said, " is the most wonderful thing I 



ever saw." 



Rand and her husband tried to interest her in 
the dinner and the music and pointed out various 
social celebrities who sat near them, but they found 
the gray eyes always wandering back to the Gains- 
borough hat. Later they went to the theater, and 
again their carefully planned entertainment failed, 
for the black hat with the white paradise feathers 
followed them into the next box. 

Judd smiled and laid his hand affectionately 
on Rand's knee. "It's too bad," he said, "too 
bad. But, you see, it's all so new to her." 
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" Of course it is," Rand laughed. " I'm glad 
it's only a hat. It might have been a spangled 
dress, or if she liked the play as much as she does 
the hat, she might have wanted to go on the stage. 
I think you're lucky." 

The next night it was very different and where 
Rand had failed as a host, Judd succeeded. Mrs. 
Judd did the cooking herself and proved the value 
of her country training. There were soup and 
chops and baked potatoes and hot biscuits and an 
apple-pie. The bride brought the dishes from 
the kitchen and then, with her sleeves rolled up 
and still wearing her apron, sat down and en- 
joyed her own cooking. Several times she had to 
return to the kitchen for more hot biscuit, and 
whenever she left the room Judd rubbed his knees 
in pure delight and fairly chuckled aloud. " Do 
you think those biscuits are an experiment?" he 
laughed. " Do you think the pie with the flaky 
crust over there is an experiment? Do you think 
any girl that insists on being cook and wait- 
ress and dish-washer, when I've begged her to have 
a maid, is an experiment? Not much. Here she 
is now, bless her heart ! " And Caroline Judd, 
conscious that she was being praised, blushed a 
deep scarlet. Thus the little menage ran on its 
tranquil way. The canary sang, the Angora cat 



1 
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prowled about the hallway, the typewriter worked 
most of the day, but the noisy guests no longer 
chased up and down the stairway or played the 
piano and kept Rand from his sleep. 

Sometimes, usually in the late afternoon, they 
came over to visit their neighbor across the hall- 
way and Caroline made tea while the two men 
smoked and talked of the news of the day. For 
a time Rand tried to show her all the attention 
due a new bride, but, to him at least, she seemed 
peculiarly irresponsive and was apparently only 
happy when ignored and left in silence behind the 
tea-table. To him she had all the domestic quali- 
ties of the cat, and so far as his responsibilities of 
host permitted, he treated her as such. ' 

It was perhaps a fortnight after the first dinner 
when he dined with them again. The occasion was 
even more pleasant than the other, for now a 
colored maid waited on them and Mrs. Judd could 
play hostess throughout the entire meal. Rand 
went over to his rooms early, and half an hour 
later Judd followed him. 

" Sit down," Rand said, " and be a bachelor 
again for one smoke and one drink. I've missed 
your night visits a lot." 

Judd sprawled out in his favorite chair and lit 
a cigar. " Did you notice Clara, the maid? " 
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Rand nodded. " A great help, too. It was so 
much better having Mrs. Judd with us all of the 



time." 



Judd smiled with conscious pride. 

" She didn't want a maid, but I figured that it 
was easily worth it That washing the dishes got 
on my nerves — it tired the girl all out. I used to 
read to her while she worked, and she pretended to 
like it, but I know she never heard a word. A 
maid doesn't cost much, and this keeping house is 
the cheapest thing in the world. Now, that din- 
ner you had to-night — pretty good dinner, eh? " 

" Finel " Rand exclaimed; " couldn't have been 
better." 

" Just one dollar and forty-two cents for the 
raw material, and that is a good deal more than 
we generally spend. And the maid doesn't take 
a thing home with her. Besides, Caroline has 
plenty of time now to go out at night with me or 
take walks by herself in the daytime." 

" Of course," said Rand. " Does the town 
amuse her?" 

Judd smiled. " I think so. She likes the 
shops. Tramps up and down the avenue and 
stops at every window, particularly those with any 
kind of a hat in it. That's funny, isn't it — likes 
hats?" 
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14 Rather feminine, I should say," Rand laughed. 

" Do you remember the night we dined with 
you at Sherry's and she couldn't see anything but 
that woman's hat? Just crazy about hats. She 
bought a couple last week — wonderful things — 
looked like coal-scuttles — don't seem to care 
about dresses. I made her order one yesterday, 
though — picked it out myself. It's very simple 
— -plain blue — set me back ninety-five dollars. 
I think it's money saved to get the best, don't 
you?" Rand nodded. "Yes," he said, "I sup- 
pose it is. Still, ninety-five dollars is a lot of 
money." 

Judd got up and started toward the door. " It 
is a lot of money, and the funny thing; is she is go- 
ing out to-morrow to pick out another hat for 
the dress. Says those she has won't suit, and as 
long as I insisted on choosing the dress she sort of 
had me. Pretty bright kid, eh? Come over to- 
morrow and see the millinery display. Good 
night ! " 

Rand called the next day and saw Mrs. Judd 
try on her various hats, but none of them appeared 
to greatly enhance the beauty of the little country 
girl. They seemed to Rand to be very large and 
the colors were conspicuous, even in a season of 
hats of conspicuous colors. Caroline repeated 
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what the salesladies had said in praise of each; 
Judd cheerfully agreed with the salesladies' views, 
while Rand paid both Caroline and the hats many 
pretty compliments and made a mental calculation 
as to just how long the girl's passion for head- 
gear would last. 

When Rand started to leave, Judd followed him 

across the hallway to his sitting-room. " I wish 

you'd drop in after dinner," he said. " Going to 

have some people in for a little music. Not the 

old crowd, you understand — nice, quiet folks. I 

want Caroline to meet some women. I think it 

would do her good. She has nothing to think of 

now but me and herself." He started to leave, 

but when he had reached the door he turned back 

again. " It's a funny thing, this married life. 

I've always had a theory that the only way to hold 

a woman was to keep her amused and interested, 

but somehow I thought it would be different with 

a wife, but it isn't. Caroline doesn't care for 

cards or books and, working all day, I don't feel 

quite up to the theater at night, and besides, it's 

pretty expensive. I'd like to have you drop in. 

Caroline is a bit shy with you, but she thinks you're 

great. It puts her in an awful fluster when you 

come to dinner." 

But Rand had another engagement and begged 
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off. Late that night, however, the party was still 
in progress, and Rand wondered if Judd was not 
about to introduce his wife to the old happy days 
of Bohemia. 

It was not so many weeks before the old days 
did return — the guests again shouted their ap- 
proach from the street door and the studio rafters 
once more rang until the morning hours with hi- 
larious laughter and gay songs. There were long 
nights, too, when Rand could hear only the 
typewriter thrashing away as it used to in the days 
before his neighbor's marriage. 

Spring had come in all its glory, and in a week 
more Rand would move to his father's place in 
the country. For the last month he had dropped 
completely from the gay life of the Judds. Some- 
times he met Caroline on the stairway, the little 
figure dressed in a riot of colors, but she always 
seemed in a hurry and barely stopped to exchange 
the most formal greetings. It had been weeks 
since he had seen her husband, and then, one night, 
when he had come in early he heard the typewriter 
across the hallway suddenly cease and he recog- 
nized Judd's knock at the door. 

" Come in," he called. The door opened, but 
Judd's bulky form hesitated in the ill-lit hallway. 
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"Come in," Rand called again; "I haven't seen 
you for a long time." 

" Thank you," Judd said. " I've had a sort of 
a bad night and I thought I would come over for 
a bit of a chat and perhaps a drink." He closed 
the door softly behind him, and going over to the 
sideboard, as had been his custom in the bachelor 
days, poured himself out a glass of Scotch. 

Rand sat down at his desk and lit a cigarette. 
" I thought I heard you at work." 

Judd took a drink and nodded. " I was trying 
it," he said, " just to get my mind off worse 
troubles. Rand — Arthur — things aren't right 
— I haven't made good." 

" I don't believe that. Perhaps she doesn't 
understand?" 

" No, it's my fault. I thought that because I 
had been through the fire I could save her. I 
thought I could teach her only what I wanted her 
to know." 

For a few| minutes there was silence. 

" What's the trouble — money? " 

" Yes, or what it buys. I thought because she 
had never had money she wouldn't need much, 
but that was the difficulty. It's because she was 
never taught the value of it. She wants every- 
thing she sees and she can't understand why I 
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can't give it to her. Do you know Lawrence Wil- 
liamson? He's a manager." 

Rand shook his head. 

" He was at supper here one night, and by way 
of a joke he offered her a position in a summer 
show — said he'd give her eighteen a week. Im- 
agine Caroline on the stage ! " 

44 Did she take it seriously? " 

44 Yes; and now every time I refuse her any- 
thing she threatens to leave me and go with Wil- 
liamson. She doesn't know what eighteen dol- 
lars a week means, not with all the expenses those 
chorus girls have. We've been fighting all even- 
ing over a hat that she has no more use for than 
you have." 

Rand put his hand in his pocket and pulled out 
a roll of bills. <4 Perhaps," he said, gently, 
44 from an old friend." 

44 1 would be obliged if you could let me have 
fifty. I'd rather take it from you than anyone 
else." Judd walked over to Rand, took the money 
and stuffed it into his pocket. u I haven't been 
able to work much lately. I " 

There was a timid knock at the door, and as 
Rand opened it Caroline slipped in. It was evi- 
dent from her manner that she was carrying the 
battle into the enemy's country. 
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" I wanted to ask you, Mr. Rand," she said, 
" how you like my new hat? Isn't it a dream? " 

Rand looked with apparent interest at the 
broad pink, delicate hat fairly smothering the lit- 
tle mouse face underneath. 

" Do you know," he said, " it seems just a trifle 
large to me* No? " 

The girl pouted her lips in feigned distress. 
" Don't say that please, Mr. Rand," she begged, 
" I wanted it so. Jimmie says he hasn't the 
money. It only costs thirty dollars. It's really 
a bargain." 

" I've got the money all right," Judd growled, 
pulling out the roll of bills from his'pocket, " but 
I can't afford it and you can't have it, and that's 
all there is to it." 

Caroline looked up at the big frame towering 
at her side and her narrow eyes fairly flashed their 
defiance. " You will buy it," she whispered, " you 
know you will." 

By way of answer, Judd reached down, carefully 
pulled out a hat-pin, and then lifting the fragile 
thing in his big hands, tore it into shreds and 
threw the pink mass into the farthest corner of 
the room. For a brief moment the girl stood si- 
lent, her tense little figure drawn to its full height ; 
she tried to speak, but the words died in her 
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parched throat, and tossing her chin in the air, 
she walked slowly from the room. The two men 
sat staring at each other until they heard the door 
of the studio across the hall close behind her. 
Then Judd went over to the corner and dropping 
into a chair, buried his face in his arms. For a 
few minutes they sat thus in silence, and then both 
men suddenly looked up, for they heard the door 
of the studio open again. They heard her foot- 
steps as she crossed the hall, and as she went slowly 
down the staircase. Judd did not speak, but sat 
forward in his chair, his hands clasped and his 
eyes staring into space. And then they heard the 
big door on the ground-floor open and close and 
they knew that Caroline had gone out into the 
world of which she as yet knew so very little. 

It was a hot night in August that Rand, having 
been detained late at his office, decided to dine in 
town and finish out the evening at a musical com- 
edy. The play was well on its way when he 
reached the theater, and no sooner had he taken 
his seat near the stage than he recognized among 
the chorus girls the mouse-faced Caroline. 
Among the many good-looking women of the com- 
pany she appeared wholly insignificant. The gor- 
geous clothes hung on her badly and even the 
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rouge and powder did little to improve her looks. 
To Rand the girl appeared listless and without 
interest of any kind in her work. Several times 
it seemed as if she herself suddenly became con- 
scious of her own shortcomings, and she tried to 
smile faintly at the audience before her or at some 
of the girls standing near her on the stage. At the 
end of the act Rand left his seat and walked slowly 
up the aisle, looking for someone whom he knew. 
In one of the last rows he discovered Judd. He 
stopped until he had caught his eye and then 
beckoned him 1 to come out. Apparently with some 
reluctance, Judd pulled his big frame out of the 
narrow seat and followed Rand into the lobby. 

"Have a drink?" Rand asked. But Judd 
shook his head. 

" Fd rather walk if you don't mind." 

In the glare of the electric lights, Rand noticed 
that his friend's clothes looked a little seedy and 
worn, there were heavy shadows under his 
eyes, and there was no longer a smile in the eyes 
themselves. 

" Where do you keep yourself? " he said, putting 
his arm under Judd's. " I've spent several nights 
at the apartment, but you never seem to be at 
home." 

Judd shook his head. " No," he said; " I work 
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most of the day now. I generally go to the thea- 
ter at night." 

" To the same theater? " 

By way of answer Judd pressed Rand's hand 
hard against his body. The two men instinctively 
turned from the crowd and lights of Broadway to 
the darkness and quiet of a side-street. 

" I'm sorry, old man," Rand said. u Is it as 
bad as that?" 

" Yes, it's as bad as that." 

For a few moments the men walked on in silence. 
It was Rand who spoke first. " You never see 
her off the stage? No word with her at all? " 

" No — that is, I try to send her some sweet 
peas every Saturday evening. You know that's 
the night when most of the girls in the company 
are pretty sure to go out to supper parties. I 
want to know that she has something to remind 
her of me. I suppose it sounds foolish to you, but 
I like to think that it give^ her a certain protection 
— that and my name." 

" She still cails herself Mrs. Judd? " 

" Yes — I hear so." Judd suddenly stopped 
and looked evenly into Rand's eyes. " Did you 
ever think," he said, slowly, " of the number of 
women in this town who are carrying their hus- 
band's name into big restaurants and private sup- 
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per-rooms? * Who's the queen in the pink dress ? ' 
you say, and somebody says, ' That's Mrs. Judd.' 
And you think about the girl in the pink dress. 
You never think of Judd or Jones or Brown eating 
out his heart because he had the chance and didn't 
make good. He can't even meet her in private 
supper-rooms, but she can carry his name where 
she wants, even drag it through the streets, per- 
haps. I think I'll go back now. I'd like you to 
see her in a green walking-dress she wears in this 
last act. She looks quite wonderful." 

When they had reached the lobby of the theater, 
the two men shook hands. " You'll have a bite 
after the show? " Rand asked. 

Judd hesitated. " I think not — if you don't 
mind. I've been sleeping badly lately and walk- 
ing is the only thing that seems to do me any good. 
I've tramped a regular path through Central Park. 
Good night." 

When Rand left the theater he started to walk 
up Broadway toward the Knickerbocker, where 
he hoped to find someone to take supper with 
him, but before he had gone far he changed his 
mind and, hailing a taxicab, told the chauffeur to 
drive to the stage-door of the theater he had just 
left. ! 
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For sometime he sat in the cab watching the 
girls of the company come out from the little 
stage-door and hurry away alone or stop to greet 
the friends who were waiting for them. At last, 
in the dim light, he recognized the little figure of 
Caroline. He got out of the cab, but before he 
reached her side two young men had stepped in 
between them. Their straw hats were tipped 
back, they both smoked cigarettes, and evidently 
belonged to that type of New York young man 
who haunts pool-rooms by day and billiard-parlors 
by night. If they were typical of her friends, then, 
according to Rand's estimate, the stage had not 
greatly improved Caroline's social position. For 
a moment she and the two young men chatted to- 
gether, but as they started to move away the girl 
saw Rand, and with a little cry ran to him. 

u I'm so, so glad to see you," she said, and took 
one of his hands in both of hers. 

" I'm so glad to see you, too," he said. " I 
didn't know until to-night that you were playing 
here. Do you like it?" 

She looked up at him, and her thin, gray lips 
broke into a little wavering smile. " Pretty well," 
she said, and drew her sleeve across her damp 
forehead. " It's very hot, — the stage and the 
dressing-rooms are so close on a night like this." 
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" Of course," Rand said sympathetically. " I 
thought you looked a little tired and that you 
might like to take a drive through the park, but 
I'm afraid you have an engagement." 

Caroline glanced at the young men, who were 
chatting on apparently intimate terms with the 
stage-door keeper. 

44 1 think I'll go with you," she said. " It'll be 
so cool and lovely driving through the park." 

She went back to speak to her friends and was, 
apparently without much difficulty, released from 
her engagement. 

The little limp figure sank into the corner of the 
cab and she wearily rested her head against the 
cushions. For some moments they remained in 
silence while they were whirled down the side- 
street and then out on Fifth Avenue, dark and 
deserted. Near the entrance to the park Rand 
laid his hand very gently over hers. 

" I saw Judd to-night," he said. The girl 
started slightly and then leaned back against the 
cushions again. 44 He was at the theater." 

44 Yes I know," she whispered; 44 1 saw him. 
He comes every night." 

44 1 shouldn't think you could see him sitting 
so far back." ! 

Caroline smiled. " Oh, yes, it's easy before the 
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curtain goes up when all the house-lights are on. 
It's funny for him to sit 'way back there, but I 
understand. The other girls in the dressing- 
room are always talking of their men friends down 
in front, but I know that there is one face in the 
audience, even if I can't see it, that is always look- 
ing at me. And it helps a good deal these hot 
nights when you're tired out and — " 

" Have you learned just what eighteen dollars 
a week means? " Rand asked. 

" Yes. I've learned what eighteen dollars a 
week means and what eighteen hundred dollars 
means. You learn a good deal in this business, 
pretty quickly. It's a hard lesson for a girl who 
never understood what money meant before." 

She glanced down at her simple black skirt, at 
her gloveless hands, and the worn shoes resting 
on the little seat in the front of the cab. 

"And do you remember those hats? This 
sailor cost me! one forty-nine." 

Rand looked at her until her eyes met his. 
" Why don't you go back ? " 

" To the studio — to him ? " 

The girl clasped her hands behind her head 
and looked up at the stars. The cab purred on its 
way over the smooth, dark roads and the leafy 
trees that lined their path stirred uneasily in the 
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first breeze of the night. Caroline turned her 
misty eyes to him and then back again to the quiet 
stars. 

"Would — would you take me back?" she 
whispered. " I'm so terribly lonely." 

Rand gave the address to the chauffeur, but on 
their way home he told him to stop for a moment 
at his club. They reached the studio and Caro- 
line found the key where Judd always hid it. 

" We must have supper ready," Rand said. 

u Of course," Caroline agreed. " But where is 
the supper? " 

" Wait," said Rand, and together they got out 
the best tablecloth and napkins, and although Car- 
oline protested, Rand had his own way and the 
table was laid for only two. And just as they 
had finished, a waiter from Rand's club arrived 
with a tin of cold consomme, a roast chicken, a 
fine salad, and a wine-cooler. The servant, hav- 
ing performed his mission, left at once, and Caro- 
line and Rand had barely placed the supper on 
the table, so that it would appear to the best ad- 
vantage, when they heard the street-door close. 
Rand gave Caroline a reassuring pat on her nar- 
row shoulders and ran across to his own apart- 
ment. He heard Judd slowly mounting the steps, 
and then there was a sudden cry from the stair- 
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case, which Rand, in the quiet of his own room, 
imagined must have happened at the moment that 
Judd first saw the lights in the studio and Caroline 
waiting for him' at the open door. 

It was perhaps a quarter of an hour later when 
Rand, who was already in his pajamas and was 
leisurely smoking his good-night cigarette before 
the empty hearth, heard Judd's knock. 

" Come in," he called. 

Judd came in, still pale and seedy-looking, but 
with the smile in his eyes again. He put out his 
big hand. " Thank you for bringing her home," 
he said. Then he turned on his heel and left the 
bachelor alone. 

Rand listened until he heard the studio-door 
across the hallway shut with a snap. Then he 
tossed his cigarette into the grate and smilingly 
looked about his own pleasant, luxurious rooms. 
" Home," he said, and fairly chuckled at the 
thought of big Judd and little Caroline starting 
life again in the dreary old studio. " Home," he 
repeated; "why, home is only four walls and a 
ceiling and a floor and the particular gray mouse 
you happen to love." 



II 

The Romance of a Rich Young Girl 

HP HE small boy who had been looking for 
Helen Forsythe's automobile returned with 
the discouraging news that he had discovered it, 
surrounded by numerous other cars, on Fortieth 
Street between Seventh and Eighth Avenues. 

" Why not walk over? " Miss Forsythe sug- 
gested. As the night was fine, Mrs. Olcott 
agreed, and, with Henry Carter in the lead, they 
slowly pushed their way through the throng 
massed about the Opera House door. With the 
small boy in advance, the little party crossed Sev- 
enth Avenue and continued along the dark side 
street until they had nearly reached Eighth Ave- 
nue, where they found the car wedged tightly 
against the curbstone. Miss Forsythe gave the 
chauffeur his instructions and followed her aunt 
into the car. Carter got in and the automobile 
started, but it had not gone more than a few feet 
when the door was violently jerked open by a man 
who threw himself far into the body of the car. 
His appearance was so very sudden, and so entirely 
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unexpected by the smiling trio, that Miss Forsythe 
had only time to instinctively grasp the pearl 
brooch she wore in her corsage. Mrs. Olcott was 
altogether too frightened to move or speak, and 
Carter sat dumbly looking down the barrel of a 
stocky revolver. The man wore a long overcoat 
and his face was almost entirely hidden by the 
broad brim of a felt hat. It was impossible to see 
his eyes, and his mouth was concealed by a heavy 
black mustache. 

" Just one cry from any of you," he said, in a 
very low, but exceedingly impressive voice, " just 
one cry, and I'll shoot." 

For an interminable second the highwayman 
seemed to hesitate, and then with his free hand 
he roughly pulled away Miss Forsythe's hand 
which was clasped over the brooch, and, seizing 
the jewel, tore it from the chiffon to which it had 
been attached. Then, with the revolver still point- 
ing at Carter, he backed out of the car and 
slammed the door. 

With a spring Carter started after him, but be- 
fore he could turn the handle of the door Miss 
Forsythe threw her arms about his neck. 

"Don't — please don't follow him," she 
begged. He'll shoot you. Please don't go — 
for my sake." 
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But Carter was not to be denied, and, push- 
ing the girl from him as gently as he could, finally 
opened the door and jumped out. All of the au- 
tomobiles had started by this time, and there was 
not even an idle chauffeur on the street The 
young man ran a few paces, peering into dark 
area-ways as he went, but he found Eighth Ave- 
nue as deserted as the side street. For some mo- 
ments he stood at the corner, and then, appreciat- 
ing the futility of his search and not wishing to 
leave the women longer alone in their distressed 
condition, he ran back to the car. 

He found Mrs. Olcott lying back on the cushions 
and Miss Forsythe leaning over her and trying to 
revive her with a bottle of salts. The chauffeur, 
wholly ignorant of what had happened, was slowly 
following the procession of automobiles toward 
Seventh Avenue. Carter, somewhat out of breath 
and feeling very foolish, sank impotendy into the 
seat facing the ladies. It was certainly a little 
trying for a man who had shot tigers in India and 
hippopotami in Africa to be successfully held up 
at Fortieth Street and Eighth Avenue. 

" Isn't there anything I can do? " he asked, with 
that sense of complete helplessness that most 
men feel in the presence of a fainting or crying 
woman. 
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By way of answer, Miss Forsythe pressed the 
bottle of smelling-salts into his hand and pro- 
ceeded to brush away the loose strands of gray 
hair that had fallen across the very white face of 
Mrs. Olcott. The automobile was moving a lit- 
tle faster now, and the older woman seemed to 
show signs of reviving. 

" It's all right, Auntie dear," Miss ForSythe 
cooed; " he's gone now." 

Young Mr. Carter's lips broke into a smile 
which was wholly without mirth. " You bet he's 
gone now," he muttered. ' 

" Stop talking to yourself," Miss Forsythe said, 
" and tell the man not to go to Sherry's but to the 
Marie Antoinette, and to be as quick as he can 
about it. We'll leave my aunt there. I must see 
you alone." 

Carter did as he was told and then sank back 
into the corner, while Miss Forsythe whispered 
soothing words to Mrs. Olcott, and the car crawled 
slowly forward in the wake of innumerable other 
crawling cars. 

The conditions made the young man's position 
even more absurd than appeared from the mere 
incident of the hold-up. Henry Carter was not 
really a snob at heart, but if he had to be held up, 
he was extremely sorry that it had happened on 
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this particular evening. It had all begun several 
weeks before, on a beautiful morning in early Oc- 
tober. With his mind at ease and no plans for 
the day in sight, he was sauntering down Fifth 
Avenue when he was arrested in his walk by the 
crowd gathered about the road coach in front of 
the Holland House and just about to start on its 
daily trip to Ardsley. The idea of a drive on 
such a wonderful, cloudless day appealed to him 
as a most charming inspiration, and as he was a 
friend of the millionaire driver, he inquired if 
there was a vacant place for him. Fortune was 
kind, and although the box-seat was preempted, 
there was a place left on one of the rear seats. It 
was the love for the blue sky and the cool crisp 
air that had tempted him, and while he took no 
particular interest in his fellow-passengers, Carter 
was moderately pleased to find himself next to a 
young woman whose dark beauty was quite as at- 
tractive as the charm of manner which she dis- 
played toward the middle-aged lady sitting on her 
other side. By the time he had reached the en- 
trance to the Park he was sufficiently advanced in 
his conversation with the young woman to express 
a derogatory criticism of the Sherman statue, and 
by One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street he had 
been formally presented to the aunt. The drive 
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turned out a much more charming escapade than 
he could possibly have hoped for. The older lady 
graciously refrained from talking at all, and the 
girl's conversation was mucli more amusing than 
anything that Carter had heard for a long time. 
Having first admitted that she had noticed him 
speaking to the millionaire whip in terms of inti- 
mate friendship, she then proceeded to tell him of 
her own life on the West Side as if it had been as 
foreign to him as the daily routine of a Javanese 
beauty living captive in a Turkish harem. She 
referred to Central Park as the " impassable ra- 
vine " that separated East Side from West Side 
society, and frankly admitted that it was a new and 
real pleasure to chat with anyone whose family 
had settled on " the modish bank of the gulch." 
Carter listened to her imaginative prattling with 
ever-increasing admiration, took most excellent 
care that he sat next to her at luncheon, and en- 
joyed the return home even more than he had the 
outbound journey. Indeed, so ardent were his ex- 
pressions of delight at the chance meeting and so 
sincere were those of his regret that they might 
never meet again that the young lady, with a some- 
what diffident manner, asked him to tea the very 
next day. This was followed two weeks later by 
a dinner party at her home, where he met not only 
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Miss Forsythe's father but a number of the 
young lady's friends and neighbors. 

The dinner could not have been more gorgeous. 
Papa Ffcrsythe, of a large florid Western type, 
was almost boisterous in his welcome, and the girl 
friends of the hostess were all beautiful, marvel- 
ously well-gowned and most snappy in conversa- 
tion. In return for his hospitality, Carter had 
asked Miss Forsythe and her aunt, whom he had 
first met on the coach, to dine with him at Sherry's 
and afterward to occupy a box in the grand tier at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Up to the time 
that the highwayman leaped into the automobile 
and suddenly disappeared with Miss Forsythe's 
jewel, the party had been an unqualified success. 
But the hold-up — at least so Carter thought, as 
he sat gloomily on the front seat of the car watch- 
ing Mrs. Olcott recover her senses — was most 
unfortunate. Not that he did not respect Mrs. 
Olcott and greatly admire the mental and physical 
charm of her niece. Here was certainly one of 
those cases of a girl with unlimited means and 
without the position in a certain set that she greatly 
desired and a young man with just the opposite 
virtues; but even frankly admitting these facts to 
himself, Carter was still sorry that the hold-up 
had not occurred on one of those nights when he 
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had attended the opera with some of his more in- 
timate friends. The young man was constitution- 
ally opposed to notoriety, and notoriety was about 
as sure to follow in this case as day follows night. 
This was the general trend of Carter's thoughts 
as the automobile, once having cleared itself from 
the tangled mass of other cars, sped northward 
toward the Marie Antoinette. 

When they had at last reached their destination, 
Mrs. Olcott protested against leaving her niece un- 
chaperoned with a man whom she knew so slightly 
as she did Mr. Carter, but Miss Forsythe insisted 
that the case was altogether exceptional, and that 
the cut-and-dried laws of social deportment could 
not possibly hold under the circumstances. As a 
result the elder lady, still trembling slightly from 
shock, was led by Carter and the porter through 
the lobby of the hotel to the door of the elevator. 

When Carter returned to the automobile he 
stuck his head through the half-open window. 
" Where shall I tell him to go ? " he asked. " Po- 
lice headquarters I should think would be best." 

" Tell him to go to two-twenty-three West Sixty- 
ninth Street," came Miss Forsythe's answer from 
the depths of the car. ' 

"Where?" Carter asked. 

" Two-twenty-three West Sixty-ninth." 
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With a half-stifled exclamation, Carter did as 
he was told and then climbed into the car. 

" Will you tell me," he asked, sinking into the 
seat next Miss Forsythe, " why we are going to 
look for a stolen jewel at a strange address on 
West Sixty-ninth Street? " 

" I will," Miss Forsythe said. " Because that's 
the address of the young man who took it." 

Carter glanced at the girl beside him, and then, 
turning his head to look out of the window as sev- 
eral blocks of new apartment houses flew by, 

" A friend of yours? " he asked. 

" Yes, or perhaps I should say an acquaintance. 
No, a friend." 

" Must be a splendid fellow," Carter dared. 
" Sorry I don't know him. I should like to have 
him around. He would — " 

" You do know him," Miss Forsythe in- 
terrupted. " You met him at my house at 
dinner." 

"Of course," Carter said enthusiastically; "I 
know — the big showy one in the very talented 
clothes, but he was clean-shaven! then. He looked 
more like a tailor's advertisement in the back of a 
magazine than a burglar. I talked to him after 
dinner and found him most learned on the subject 
of cognac. Is he a regularly licensed highway- 
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man, or is it an aggravated case of kleptomania 
with him?" 

Miss Forsythe leaned her elbow on the window 
frame and rested her chin in the palm of her hand. 
" Poor Philip I " she sighed; " he needs the money, 
I guess. He called on me this evening just as I 
was leaving the house to go to dinner and said that 
he must have a loan at once. It seems that he had 
been gambling rather heavily at his club the night 
before, and he said that if he didn't pay his losses 
at once he would be expelled.' * 

" Must be fond of club life," Carter suggested, 
" He certainly takes long chances to pay his 
debts." 

" Philip really loves his club," Miss Forsythe 
said reflectively. " He begged me almost on his 
knees to lend him the money, but, to tell you the 
truth, he is already considerably in my debt. You 
see, he comes from our home town — Butte — 
and, in a way, we grew up together." 

" A charming childhood friend," Carter said. 
" I wonder that he didn't remain nearer his native 
heath. The danger must be much less in holding 
up stage-coaches in mountain passes than automo- 
biles on Fortieth Street." 

" Poor boy ! I wish you could have seen him 
when I told him I would do nothing for him. I 
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can remember perfectly well now how his eyes, 
with a sort of hungry look in them, glared at my 
pearl brooch. I suppose that was when he first 
got the idea of the robbery. Here we are now. 
He has charming rooms on the third floor. I've 
often been there to teas and suppers." 

The automobile had come to a full stop before 
an old-time four-story dwelling, the two lower 
floors of which had been turned into shops. 

Carter looked up at the gloomy exterior, but 
made no apparent move to leave the car* 
"Well?" the girl asked. 

" Well," Carter said, " what is your general 
plan of action? " 

" If he is at home I shall confront him with the 
theft. Philip Rawdin needn't think he can fool 
me with his false mustache. Are you ready ? " 

" I wasn't thinking so much of his false mus- 
tache," Carter said, still delaying, " as I was of 
that gun he pushed into my nose, I can feel it 
now — it was as cold as ice." 

Miss Forsythe started to rise, and as a gentle- 
man and big-game hunter Carter could do no more 
than open the door and help her to alight from 
the automobile. 

"Wait, Charles," Miss Forsythe said to the 
chauffeur. 
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" Don't you think Charles might come along? " 
Carter suggested. 

" I do not." The manner of Miss Forsythe 
was most determined. 

She led the way up the steps and pushed the 
button over the brass letter-box which Carter no- 
ticed bore the name of Philip Rawdin. The catch 
of the front door clicked, and they entered and 
climbed slowly up two long flights of stairs. As 
they reached the hallway of the third floor a door 
was thrown open and Rawdin stood silhouetted 
against a broad shaft of yellow light. 

" Why, Helen," he said, in the same rich deep 
voice, which to Carter sounded strangely familiar, 
"is it you? This is a surprise." He extended 
his hand and led her into the room. Carter fol- 
lowed and was cordially greeted by the host, who 
spoke with much warmth in recalling their former 
meeting. 

The greeting over, Carter glanced about the 
room. It was a cozy little place, with a wood fire 
burning brightly on the hearth; the walls were 
hung with good etchings, mezzo-tints and a few 
sporting prints, and the furniture consisted prin- 
cipally of luxuriously comfortable leather chairs. 

If Rawdin was in any way alarmed at this mid- 
night visit of a very; young unmarried woman and 
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a man whom he hardly knew, he gave no evidence 
of his feelings. 

"Take off your things, won't you?" he said, 
stirring up the blazing logs with a highly burnished 
poker. " Perhaps Mr. Carter will have a little 
Scotch — I have some particularly smooth Scotch 
— and, Helen, what is it to be — tea? I think 
there is some champagne in the ice-chest." 

Miss Forsythe hesitated, her sable cloak hang- 
ing from her bare shoulders. Carter, his hands 
stuck deep in his overcoat pockets, was staring 
dully into the blazing hearth, trying to imagine 
what kind of a person a man must be who could 
in half an hour's time rob a girl of a pearl brooch 
and then offer her champagne. 

" Yes," Miss Forsythe said deliberately, " I 
think I'll stay." She dropped the cloak on a neigh- 
boring chair and continued : " But nothing to 
drink, thank you, Philip." 

Carter slowly unbuttoned his overcoat. " I do 
not think I will take anything either." As a mat- 
ter of fact, he felt particularly warm and his 
throat was extremely dry, bjit, in view of the con- 
versation to follow, he did not see how he could 
properly take any active part in it while sipping a 
glass of his host's best Scotch. 

Rawdin bowed and, mumbling his regrets at 
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the refusal to partake of his hospitality, pushed a 
low arm-chair nearer Miss Forsythe. 

" Won't you sit down? " he said, and then turn- 
ing to Carter, " You'll find that chair by the desk 
very comfortable." Rawdin apparently intended 
standing before the hearth, and as it did not seem 
to Carter to give his host any particular strate- 
gical advantage in case of a row, he dropped into 
the proffered chair. For a few minutes there was 
a somewhat embarrassing silence as the two guests 
furtively eyed Rawdin, who stood slowly rocking 
from heel to toe before the brightly burning fire. 
It was Miss Forsythe who at last broke the silence. 

" Did you go to the theater, Philip? " she asked, 
in a manner which suggested complete indifference. 

" No," Rawdin said, still rocking; " opera to- 
night." 

Miss Forsythe raised her eyebrows. " It's a 
pity you didn't visit us in the early part of the ev- 
ening — in our box! 9 

" I saw you there," Rawdin said, smiling, " and 
you were certainly looking very beautiful, Helen ; 
but I'm not much on visiting. I go to the opera 
for the music" 

Miss Forsythe looked her host straight in the 
eyes. " Is that all you go to the opera for? 
How about the pearl brooch of mine over there 
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which you have so inadequately concealed under 
that pile of letters? " 

Rawdln walked over to the desk and, pushing 
aside the letters, picked up the brooch and held it 
so that the light from the chandelier fell full on 
the round snowy pearls and the wonderful white 
circle of diamonds that surrounded them. 

" It's a pretty bauble," he said, slowly turning 
the jewel in his hand. " It would have saved me 
many of my troubles. I fear my disguise must 
have been most incomplete." 

"Incomplete!" sneered Miss Forsythe; "you 
looked like the heavy villain in a Columbia Col- 
lege burlesque. That mustache was a joke." 

With his free hand Rawdin rubbed his upper 
lip, which was still conspicuously red. " When I 
tore it off I was sure that it had taken most of my 
face with it. I could write a wonderful reference 
for the man that made that mucilage." 

" You won't be able to write references," Miss 
Forsythe said — " from where you are going. 
I read in a newspaper once about a murderer or a 
burglar or something who was in jail, and a letter 
once a month to his folks was all that he was al- 
lowed, and the janitor read that." 

" Keeper, you probably mean," Rawdin cor- 
rected. " Do, Helen, try to forget Harlem on an 
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occasion like this. You don't really mean that you 
are going to send me up. I explained to you how 
necessary the money was." 

Carter was becoming annoyed, and with some 
little difficulty pulled himself from the depths of 
his chair. 

" 1 think there has been quite enough of this," 
he said, rising. " Kindly give the lady her prop- 
erty and we will go. As for your arrest, I shall 
do just what Miss Forsythe wants me to do. Per- 
sonally, I am interested solely in the return of the 
jewel." 

With a sigh Rawdin walked over to Miss For- 
sythe and dropped the brooch in her extended 
hand. Then he returned to his former stand be- 
fore the hearth and slowly began his meditative 
rocking. 

" Well," asked Carter, turning to the girl, 
" what have you decided? " But just as he 
turned, he was conscious of a sudden movement 
oh the part of Rawdin, and quickly facing him 
found himself for the second time that evening 
looking down the barrel of the stocky, glistening 
revolver. 

" It was lucky I thought of slipping this in my 
pocket," Rawdin said. " It just occurred to me 
when I heard the bell ring." 
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Carter looked at the revolver, and for answer 
slightly shrugged his broad shoulders. 

" Now, Mr. Carter," Rawdin said in his most 
amiable manner, " I shall have to ask you a favor. 
Please sit down at my desk and write as I dictate." 

Again Carter shrugged his shoulders, drew a 
chair up to the desk, found a sheet of notepaper, 
and dipping a pen into the ink-stand nodded that 
he was ready. 

Rawdin slowly began his dictation, apparently 
carefully weighing each word : i 

" I, Henry Carter, hereby declare that on the 
evening of November twenty-six, Nineteen hun- 
dred and nine, I was in the automobile of Miss 
Helen Forsythe when she was relieved of a pearl 
brooch by Philip Rawdin ; that at a subsequent in- 
terview in the presence of Miss Forsythe I was 
convinced beyond any doubt whatever that the 
jewel was stolen as a practical joke, and that the 
owner was convinced of this fact and voluntarily 
relieved said Rawdin of all blame in the matter." 

Carter glanced at Miss Forsythe and the girl 
violently nodded her head in dissent. 

" Don't waste valuable time," Rawdin said. 
" Sign it, please." 

For a moment Carter* hesitated, and then tossed 
the pen on the desk. " I'll be damned if I do," he 
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muttered. "What are you going to do about 

it?" 

Rawdin seemed slightly annoyed at the re- 
fusal. " I'm sorry," he said; " I didn't think you'd 
be so foolish. Really, Mr. Carter, you drive me 
to extreme measures. I am very sorry — not for 
you, but for the lady." 

" You wouldn't shoot me," Carter said. " You 
wouldn't dare." 

Rawdin looked him fairly in the eyes. " No," 
he said; " I wouldn't kill you, if that's what you 
mean, but I'd certainly wing you." 

He backed slowly toward a door leading into 
his bedroom. " Don't try to move — either of 
you," he commanded. " I'll be back in no time." 
With the revolver still pointing at Carter, Raw- 
din opened the door, and leaving it opened disap- 
peared in the bedroom. 

"Quick!" Carter said to Miss Forsythe, 
" Let's take a chance." But the girl, with her 
pretty face gone very pale, sat motionless, staring 
at the open door. Carter ran to her side, but be- 
fore he could arouse her Rawdin had returned. 

" 1 was cutting thd telephone wire," he said 
pleasantly. " Now I'm going away from here for 
a little time, but I hope to return very soon. I'm 
sorry to force such an unfortunate position on a 
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girl, especially one I once called friend, but you 
have both made it necessary. I am going to lock 
you in my apartment. There is a drop of some 
thirty feet from the bedroom windows, and the 
neighboring buildings are usually unoccupied at 
this hour. You will note by the clock on the desk 
that iti is already past midnight — certainly a most 
imprudent hour for a young lady to be discovered 
in a bachelor apartment with a young man. If 
you should call for help it will surely raise a row, 
and the people who come to your aid are no more 
likely to believe your strange stQry than are the 
people who live in the apartment hotel across the 
street, should you open these windows and raise a 
cry. I am taking the key of this door which leads 
to the hallway, as well as that of the street door, 
with me; so far as I can see, there is no possible 
way for you to escape without breaking your young 
necks or creating a most distressing scandal. 
Don't worry about me, as I shall ask Charles the 
chauffeur to let me share your automobile with 
him. When you have decided to sign that paper, 
you might pull back the curtains of one of the win- 
dows of this room and raise the shade. Then 
when I see the light I will understand that you are 
willing to accept my terms." 

Rawdin had been gradually backing toward the 
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door leading into the hallway, and as he finished 
speaking he quickly let himself out, and the door 
shut with a sharp click behind him. 

For a few moments there; was silence, while the 
two young people stared into each other's eyes. 
Then Carter slowly took off his overcoat, threw it 
across a chair and leisurely crossed the room to a 
buffet that stood in the corner. 

" I think I'll smoke one of the brigand's ciga- 
rettes," he said; " that is, if you don't mind." 

By way of granting permission, Miss Forsythe 
nodded her pretty head. " Under the circum- 
stances," she added, " I think you might try his 
Scotch." 

" Good! " Carter said, and set about preparing 
himself a drink from the sideboard. 

" Why don't you have some tea?" he sug- 
gested. " Tea is always pleasant and tends to ex- 
cite the imagination, and imagination is what 
seems to be most needed just now." 

Miss Forsythe changed her place to a low seat 
before the well-appointed tea-table and handed the 
kettle to Carter. The young man left the room, 
but in a few minutes returned, having filled the 
kettle with hot water and incidentally taken time 
to visit the telephone in the bedroom and convince 
himself that the wires were actually cut. 
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" Does pretty well for himself," he suggested, 
^rawing a chair up to the table directly across 
from Miss Forsythe. ! 

The girl glanced about the cozy room, with its 
heavy hangings and luxurious furniture. 

" Philip," she said thoughtfully, " has all the 
nice tastes of the ultra-civilized criminal. Have 
you a match ? " 

Carter pulled out his match-safe and handed the 
girl the lighted match. " Did you ever read ' The 
Romance of a Poor Young Man'?" he asked. 
" A girl and a young man were locked up in a 
ruined tower in that book." 

" I read it a long time ago," she said. " It 
was used as a text-book in French where I went 
to school. In that instance, to save the girl's 
honor the young man jumped out of the window, 
if I remember correctly." 

" Made a jolly mess of it, too," Carter sug- 
gested; "broke his leg or something." 

Miss Forsythe began to ladle out the tea-leaves. 
"No," she said; " I think it was his arm — his 
bras." 

" He'd break his bras all right if he jumped out 
of one of these windows — his bras and every- 
thing else." 

Miss Forsythe shook her head. " I fear the 
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day of true chivalry and romance is over," she 
sighed. 

" Oh, I don't know," Carter said; " not so long 
as picturesque gentlemen of fashion hold up auto- 
mobiles and rob ladies on Fortieth Street." 

Miss Forsythe continued to slowly prepare the 
tea. 

" But this young man came from the golden 
West. Can you imagine the kind of youth one 
meets to-day on Fifth Avenue going to a window 
knd shouting, c I give my life, but save my honor 1 ' 
and then jumping into black space? " 

" But, you see," argued Carter, " in the story 
the young man loved the girl." 

The remark was followed by an ominous silence, 
while the girl's face became suffused with blushes. 

" I'm very sorry," he stammered. " You see, 
Miss Forsythe, I have known you for so short a 
time." She drew her pretty red lips into a straight 
line and shook her head. Whatever may have 
been her birth or her early training, she appeared 
just then to Carter as the highest type of the 
high-bred, most carefully nurtured American girl. 
The mellow glow from the fireplace fell on the 
soft masses of brown hair, worn high over the 
clear broad forehead, on the pink-and-white 
cheeks, the slightly retrousse nose, the delicate 
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nostrils, the ivory throat and neck, and the bare 
shoulders. 

" I should hardly expect more," she said, " from 
a young man in your position, practically bereft 
of opportunities from his very youth." 

Carter glanced across the little table, and then 
for a moment stared fixedly into hits glass of 
Scotch. 

" Bereft of opportunities? " he repeated. 
• Miss Forsythe poured out her tea. " Yes, but 
it wasn't your fault. You couldn't help being 
born in a section where the spirit of romance and 
chivalry and adventure is dead as — as George 
Washington. You've been pampered and spoiled 
and coaxed along until all you young men of New 
York have the fragility of orchids and none of 
their beauty. You love your hothouse clubs and 
your smart, sensuous restaurants." 

" Sometimes we play polo," Carter protested 
mildly, " and we run racing cars — both from our 
love of the open, and very far away from clubs 
and restaurants." 

" Do you call that the love of the open — to 
fly over oiled roads at sixty miles an hour and 
see how sharply you can turn a corner without 
hitting the nearest telegraph pole with your hind 
wheel, or cutting up beautiful turf with waltz- 
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ing ponies just to knock a little white ball around 
in the hope that somebody will bump into 
you and jar you out of your lethargy? Why, 
it's an insult to call that the love of the 
open — the love for the open is a passion for 
flowered fields and endless stretches of blue sky 
or a fast jog over a muddy road on a wind-swept 
night. The sky and fields are only theaters to 
you for your amusement — excitement you may 
have, but you don't know what the word c adven- 
ture * means." 

" But in the golden West? " 

The girl's lips broke into a charming smile. 
"Ah, that is as it has ever been — the home of 
romance, adventure, and the men still live in the 
open, where the clean air and the hot sun breed 
clean minds and keep the imagination going. 
Think of the mining-camps, with the uncouth 
men, the gambling dens, and the rough board 
walks, but over which a woman can walk with as 
much safety as she could on Fifth Avenue." 

" Then why don't she walk on Fifth Avenue? " 
Carter suggested. "It is much better walking, 
and there are more hat-shops and jewelers' 
windows." Miss Forsythe raised her eyes in 
hopeless protest. 

" You can't understand — you never can, now. 
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Why, look at the way you sit there arguing as 
unconcernedly with me as if it were five o'clock in 
the afternoon and we were in my father's white- 
and-gold drawing-room. Does it not annoy you to 
have been held up twice the same evening and to 
sit calmly by, drinking Scotch, while every moment 
you are compromising the good name of a girl? " 

" You suggested my taking the Scotch." 

" Of course I did, because when I saw you go 
to the buffet I knew that you were going for a 
drink. There were cigarettes on every table in 
the room." 

" Wonderful ! " said Carter. " Wonderful ! 
Your Western imagination at work again. Can't 
it suggest some way for us to get out of this 
without arousing the neighborhood? " 

" Unfortunately," she said, " you are asking 
me to pit my brains against a true Westerner." 

" He is pretty good," sighed Carter. 

The young man got up and set the glass on the 
sideboard. Then he crossed the room to one of 
the windows looking out on the street 

" Don't pull that curtain," Miss Forsythe cried, 
" or he'll be back." 

"And I bet he'll have that gun with him," 
Carter said. "It's become a habit with him." 

He returned to his seat, and, with the tips of 
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the fingers of his two hands pressed tightly to- 
gether, stared at the pretty face across the table. 

" I fear, Miss Forsythe," he said, speaking very 
slowly, " whether you are right or wrong about 
the young men of New York, I am at least with- 
out imagination. The young man in c The Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man/ that we were just 
talking about, had several distinct advantages 
over me. There happened to be some conven- 
ient branches from which he swung himself, and, 
if you remember, the ground was muddy and soft, 
ever so much softer than Sixty-ninth Street? " 

Miss Forsythe pressed her lips into a straight 
line and slightly shrugged her shoulders. Carter 
suddenly straightened himself, and, leaning over 
the table, looked the girl fairly in the eyes. 

" I have an idea," he said. " It may not be a 
very brilliant thought, but I think it would help 
matters a little. Let's be engaged — fix up a 
story with Rawdin that we came here for a little 
unconventional supper to celebrate the event. If 
anyone ever does learn of our being here, it will 
not look so badly. I can call on your father to- 
morrow morning and officially ask for your hand, 
saying that you have consented. You can make 
the engagement just as public as you wish, and 
then, whenever you desire it, you can throw me 
over." 
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Again Miss Forsythe shrugged her shoulders 
— thisl time, as if by way of consent. 

" Under the circumstances," Carter said, " I 
think we might now call your friend Rawdin." 

Miss Forsythe inclined her head, and Carter 
pulled back the curtains and rah up the shade to 
the full height of the window. A few moments 
later Rawdin let himself in the door and stood 
smiling at his enforced guests. In a few words 
Carter told him of the arrangement they had made 
and asked him if he would uphold them in the 
story of the supper party. 

"Of course I will," Rawdin consented; "that 
is, if you sign the paper about the robbery. Be- 
sides, in a way, you did come here to supper, al- 
though a meager one, and not very successful, I 
fear, from anyone's standpoint." 

Carter sat down at the desk and signed the 
paper. Rawdin took it and then held out his hand 
as if to seal the bargain, but Carter turned his 
back. 

" Are you ready, Miss Forsythe? " he said. 

The girl rose, and he put her wrap carefully 
about her. "Good-night, Philip; I'm sorry," 
she said from the doorway, but Philip was light- 
ing a cigarette and apparently did not hear her. 

They returned to Miss Forsythe's home on the 
West Side in silence. The girl sat in the corner, 
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her head sunk against the cushions and her eyes 
closed; Carter looked out of the window for the 
most of the time, but now and then he stole a 
glance at the pale pretty face and the little body 
fairly sagging from the worries of the night. He 
would like to have taken the slender gloved hand 
that lay in her lap in both of his and tell her how 
very sorry he was for her and how, if it had not 
been for the miserable experience that had forced 
their engagement upon them, he might have 
really cared. The car gradually slowed and then 
stopped before Miss Forsythe's home. The 
slight jolt brought the girl to herself again, and 
Carter opened the door and helped her to alight. 
There was a light in the front windows and for 
a moment she hesitated at the foot of the brown- 
stone steps. 

" Father must still be up," she said; " Pm afraid 
he's worried. Would you mind coming in for 
just a moment? You could back me up in my 
story." 

Carter reached out his hand and pressed the 
one that hung at the girl's side. " And may I 
ask him about — about you ? " he begged. 

Miss Forsythe inclined her head, and there was 
a little wistful smile about her lips. " Yes," she 
whispered, " if you like." 
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They found the father, much flustered, wait- 
ing for them in the hallway, but before he could 
speak the daughter rushed into his arms and be- 
gan to tell him the story of the night. " And who 
do you think the burglar was," she cried ; " that 
crazy boy, Phil Rawdin? He did it for a joke, 
but just think if he had been caught! I knew 
who it was all the time, and Mr. Carter and I 
followed him to his room and he met us at the 
door, fairly roaring with delight over his joke. 
So then we stayed to supper and — and — I think 
Mr. Carter had better tell you the rest." She 
pushed her father toward the door leading to the 
drawing-room. " Not here, Daddy," she said. 
11 Please go to your study. It's very serious, 
really." 

With much gravity the old man led Carter 
through the dark drawing-room to his little study 
beyond, turned on the electric light and closed the 
door. In a few conventional words the young 
man told his story and placed himself at the 
tender mercies of the bluff Westerner. The con- 
ference was a short and apparently happy one, 
for in less than ten minutes the young man, smil- 
ing broadly, left the older one in the little study, 
his hands clasped over his fat paunch and look- 
ing with glazed eyes into space. 
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Carter closed the door softly behind him and 
was halfway across the drawing-room when from 
a distant corner he caught the glint of a spangled 
dress. He tiptoed toward it, and suddenly the 
dress rose and came to him. And he took the 
girl in his arms and with his lips brushed a wisp 
of golden hair that had fallen across her. forehead 

u It's all right, Helen," he whispered. 
"We're engaged!" 

The girl did not move, and so he drew her 
nearer to him and again kissed the stray wisp of 
hair. " And do you know, Helen, your father 
really seems so pleased over it that I don't think 
it's right to break it off. What do you think? " 

With misty eyes, the girl looked up into his, 
which were smiling with a real content, and then 
the door of the study suddenly opened, and Carter 
ran laughing from the room. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, Mr. Philip 
Rawdin stood on the deck of the Adriatic and 
leaned nonchalantly against the rail. There was 
still an hour before the boat would sail, and so 
he was quite alone. Having satisfied himself of 
this fact, he carefully drew from his inside pocket 
a letter, from the leaves of which he took five 
one-thousand-dollar notes. These he transferred 
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to a case which he carried in an inside waistcoat 
pocket, and then for the second time read the 
letter. This was what it said : 

"Dear Philip : 

"Five thousand dollars! A lot of money — especially when 
you remember that the whole idea was mine, and then even if 
you had been caught I would have accepted your explanation 
of it as a practical joke. However, you did your part well, and 
I am grateful, especially as I am now engaged, really for 
keeps. Henry, I honestly believe, loves me for myself alone, 
and I'm sure he can jump me over the Park to the East Side 
set in no time. Poor, dear old father! Don't spend all your 
money at once, and come back toon. 

"As ever, 

" HBLBN * 

Philip stifled a yawn and smilingly tore the 
letter into small shreds, which he allowed to filter 
through his fingers and flutter to the water below. 
Then he glanced up at the turquoise sky and drew 
a long breath of the crisp cool air into his lungs. 
"Nice girl, Helen," he murmured, "nice girl, 
but awful little climber. Til take Monte Carlo 
for mine, where there is no Central Park, East 
or West." 



Ill 

Once to Every Man 

13 Y birth and by instinct Joe Ketner's boy be- 
longed to that very circumscribed life which 
begins on a breeding farm and usually ends within 
the confines of a race track. Born within a stone's 
throw of the old Churchill Downs course at Louis- 
ville, he had been reared among race horses and 
the odds and ends of humanity that live on them. 
A stable had been his playhouse, exercising boys 
his playmates; to his childish eyes all trainers 
were human monsters, the owners of stables were 
kings, and every jockey a god. At such odd mo- 
ments as he was not harrowing the track or patch- 
ing up the grand stand and the fences, Old Ket- 
ner had decided that young Joe should be a jockey; 
later in life, as the boy took on weight, he would 
probably develop into a successful trainer; and 
long afterwards, should fortune favor his son, 
he would no doubt became the bona-fide owner of 
a stable. 

But nature was of another turn of mind, and 

66 
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young Joe, when he had once really started to 
grow, shot up like an ugly weed into a tall, gawky 
youth with big feet and sprawling hands much too 
clumsy ever to control the vagaries of a high- 
strung, nervous race horse. There was other em- 
ployment about the track besides that of a jockey, 
however, and as long as old Ketner lived young 
Joe remained at the Downs doing odd jobs for 
the trainers when the racing season was on, and 
helping his father look after the track during the 
winter months. The boy knew horses as only 
those know them who have been reared in and 
about a racing stable, who have slept in the stalls 
with their charges and, protected them from harm, 
who have nursed them from sickness back to 
health, and who have watched them grow ^nd de- 
velop from foolish, long-legged babies into big, 
lusty conquerors — the idols of the racing public 
who cheer them on their triumphal way as they 
thunder down the track to splendid victories. (But 
after the race was over, young Joe was never 
known to join the circle that always gathers about 
one of these victors in the paddock and watch the 
equine hero stand trembling while being rubbed 
down and blanketed. 

Sometimes, lounging at a distance, he would 
smile at the flashing eye and the tossing head of 
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the hero — because to him the hero was just one 
of his children grown up and rounded out and 
already entirely too puffed up over his victory to 
be so openly admired. The chances are that he 
would visit the victor later in the evening, after 
supper in the twilight, when the track and the 
grand stands were deserted, and he could talk 
over the race with the hero in his stall and when 
his triumphant friend was not quite so flushed 
with victory. That nature and a wise trainer 
had made one of his young friends more fleet of 
foot than the others had but small effect on Joe's 
affections. It was a gentle, friendly disposition 
coupled with a stout heart that he most admired. 
The six races each day, with all their tinsel 
glamour, the mob of crazy humanity, the blar- 
ing brass band, the clarion notes of the bugler 
calling the thoroughbreds and the little jockeys 
with their rainbow of silken jackets to the post, 
did not impress young Ketner at all — that is, 
as they impressed the excited race-goers. To 
them, or at least to most of them, six races meant 
six opportunities to win or lose sums of money 
which often they could ill afford to lose; to Joe 
the same six races meant six chances to observe 
just how many wise, or foolish, or brave, or 
cowardly, or unaccountably eccentric things his 
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friends the horses, and his acquaintances the silk- 
clad jockeys, could do during the minute or two 
that they were under the stress of unusual excite- 
ment. The never-ceasing chatter about the 
stables every morning and every night of " odds " 
and " cinches " and " good things," so far as Joe 
was concerned, fell on deaf ears; and the sight of 
the constant flow of money in the betting ring had 
no more effect on him than if he had been an 
honest paying teller in a national bank. 

" Promise me you will never bet," Old Joe said 
to him one day; " that is, without telling me first." 

Young Joe nodded and the pact seemed there- 
after to take the place in the boy's mind of man's 
natural desire to gamble. 

It was no doubt owing to a strict adherence 
to this principle of depending on their legitimate 
earnings on the part of the Ketners that when the 
old man died, Young Joe found himself the pos- 
sessor of an unmortgaged farm and a not incon- 
siderable sum of money in the bank. The young 
man was nearly thirty years of age, alone in the 
world, without family responsibilities of any kind, 
but with a certain smouldering desire to extend 
his field of operations. He had frequently been 
to Louisville, and once, with a certain Colonel 
Calmont, who had a strong belief in the young 
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man's judgment, he had journeyed as far as a 
breeding farm in the blue-grass region near Lex- 
ington to look over some colts. But Joe was not 
satisfied with this and wished to see more of the 
world — that is, of his world. Therefore he sold 
his farm and having deposited the greater part of 
the money in the bank and the remainder in a large 
wallet left him by his father, started for the un- 
known East. 

Various reasons would cause various minds to 
decide on such a trip. Some Americans there are 
who would consider the historical monuments of 
New England a worthy excuse, and others no 
doubt crave a desire to study a great city like New 
York, with its vast commercial interests and many 
play grounds; but to young Ketner there was but 
one Mecca — the Coney Island Jockey Club — 
and he frankly admitted that he was going to the 
old Sheepshead Bay race track in as straight a 
line as the railroad would carry him. 

Once there he felt fairly well at home, for both 
among the horses and the men who trained and 
rode them he found many old friends. Of New 
York he saw but little; he preferred the life of 
the race course, and as the stables moved to the 
different tracks he moved with them. It was not 
long after his arrival that he found employment 
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as assistant to a turf writer for an evening news- 
paper. His duty was to sit at the side of the re- 
porter during the race, and with the help of his 
field glasses call out the positions of the various 
horses as they passed the barber-colored posts at 
each furlong. Three months after his arrival in 
the East! it was said of Ketner that with the naked 
eye he could tell the name of any horse across the 
track, even when the horse was blanketed and 
without the colors up. For this work he received 
fifteen dollars a week, which, if not munificent, 
was quite ample to pay his board bill and the other 
necessary expenses of his very simple life. 

It was on an afternoon early in July that he 
met his old friend, Colonel Calmont, on the lawn 
in front of the grand stand. In the talk that fol- 
lowed, it was natural that Ketner should tell the 
horse owner of his present employment. For a 
few moments Calmont pulled reflectively on his 
agar. 

"Are you married, Joe?" he asked suddenly. 

Joe smiled at the absurdity of the idea and 
shook his head. " No. Why?" 

" I've got a farm down in Jersey near Red 
Bank where I keep some of the horses, and I'd 
like to do some breeding there, too — that is, if 
I can get the right man to take hold. But I want 
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a married man; they're steadier. It ought to be 
a great chance for a young man to show what he 
knows about horses. Do you drink? " 

Ketner shook his head- 

"Bet?" 

11 No," Joe said " I don't drink and I don't 
smoke and I don't gamble and I don't like women, 
which I always thought was a good thing; but 
now it seems a kind of pity. That is, I mean, 
that I didn't like one well enough to marry her. 
Sounds awful good to be boss of a breeding farm 
at my age. Are you going to winter a good part 
of the stable there? " 

iCalmont glanced at the big, raw-boned frame 
and for a moment looked steadily into the clear 
gray eyes of the Kentuckian. " I believe I'll give 
you a chance anyhow, Joe. As a matter of fact, 
I thought about you the other day when I was 
casting about in my mind for a good man for the 
job. You certainly used to be wise about horses, 
and I don't suppose you have forgotten much. 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I'm going South to- 
night and I'll be back the first part of next week. 
If you decide to take it, I'll talk terms with you 
when I get back. You know what it means — 
a steady job and a good home and the chance to 
breed winners. Think it over." 
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The two men shook hands. Calmont hurried 
off in the direction of the betting ring and Joe 
wandered slowly back toward the reporters' box 
in the grand stand. For the younger man the sun 
shone more brilliantly and the sky was a little 
more blue than before; the blaring band on the 
lawn seemed to keep time to these new thoughts 
that had suddenly filled his slow-moving brain. 
The world had suddenly become a bigger place 
because he was to occupy a bigger place in it — 
that is, in the racing world which was the only 
world he knew. It is a pleasant moment to any 
man when his worth is first recognized, and for 
the first time Joe Ketner had been offered respon- 
sibility and power and the chance to become some- 
body. "Golly!" he whispered between his 
closed teeth, " I wish the old man could have 
lived." Then he walked slowly on across the 
lawn, thinking of his father, seated behind 
the harrow or patching up the old fences at 
the Downs, and he, a boy not yet thirty, the 
head of a stock farm, the breeder of great race 
horses ! 

Most men love many women and sometimes 
one horse. It was the fate of Joe Ketner 
to love many horses and one woman. She came 
into his life the day after his talk with Colonel 
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Calmont. He first saw her between races, sitting 
alone in a box in the upper tier of the grand 
stand. He had gone into the next box to get 
some information for the turf writer for whbm 
he worked; but when he saw the girl he entirely 
forgot the object of his mission. She was looking 
toward the track at the time and did not notice the 
tall gawky youth who stood as if dazed, gazing 
at her* with wonder and admiration* It was the 
voice of the owner he had been sent to find that 
brought him back to everyday life. 

" Well, Ketner," he said, " did you want to 
see me?" 

Joe blushed and shook himself back to a con* 
sciousness of his position. " Yes," he stam- 
mered, and told the object of his mission. But 
when he was about to leave the box he asked the 
man if he might speak to him alone. Smiling in- 
dulgently, the owner followed Ketner to the pas- 
sageway back of the boxes. 

" Could you tell me," the young man asked, 
" who the lady is, sitting alone in the next box to 
you?" 

Again the owner smiled indulgently. Turf 
writers and even their assistants can sometimes 
be of use to such great people as the owners of 
racing stables — that is, when the horses are not 
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running to form, or as the public think that they 
should run according to past performances. 

The owner glanced in the direction of the box 
with its solitary occupant. 

" That's a Mrs. Leonard — Mrs. Nellie Leon- 
ard. ' Baby ' Leonard they call her. Queer kid, 
generally prefers to flock by herself. Her hus- 
band used to run some horses on the Eastern 
tracks. He died last winter and left her a pot of 
money, I believe. Do you want to know her? " 

Almost unconscious of what was taking place, 
Ketner was led to Mrs. Leonard's box and, blush- 
ing violendy, held out his big calloused hand and 
grasped the small, white-gloved one that was held 
out toward him. 

Of what happened after this Ketner could re- 
call very little afterwards, except that above a 
black, tight-fitting waist and below a large, black 
hat there was a mass of yellow hair, a pink and 
white face with slightly upturned nose, a wonder- 
ful set of glistening teeth, scarlet lips in the per- 
fect form of a cupid's bow, and two blue eyes that 
laughed at him and yet bade him a most friendly 
welcome. He remembered, at least he was al- 
most sure he remembered, that she had said he 
must come again to see her in her box and tell 
her of at least " one good thing every day." 
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Whatever may have been the mental specula- 
tions made or the conclusions reached by the 
young man as he tossed upon his bed in the board- 
ing house at Sheepshead Bay that night, there is 
no question as to the fact that he arose very early 
the next morning and took a train to New York. 
As a result of that visit, the turf writer who em- 
ployed Ketner was considerably startled and not 
a little amused the same afternoon when his as- 
sistant reported for work. The young man's 
hair had been cut and brushed as only a barber 
could brush it. The bronzed face fairly shone 
from much scrubbing, the lanky frame was clad 
in a conspicuously new suit of striped) blue flannel, 
and the inevitable stock had given way to a high 
collar and a brilliant purple tie. Added to this, 
there was a. new straw hat with a band of several 
colors and a cane with which the young man 
seemed particularly ill at ease. 

" Going to a chowder party? " the turf writer 
asked, when he had recovered from the first shock 
at his assistant's appearance. 

Ketner blushed and dug the ferrule of his new 
cane deep into the gravel path. u No, not ex- 
actly," he said. " How's it look, all right? " 

The turf writer suddenly assumed an air of 
great seriousness. " Sure I It locks great to me. 
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You're in the part now. You know — you look 
quite the racing man." 

Ketner's narrow eyes twinkled with pleasure. 
" That's good," he said. " I wondered if you'd 
notice the difference. I'm glad you like it because 
— well — you know." 

Then the young man climbed into the box and 
sat in the seat next to that of his employer. He 
took out his field-glasses and carefully wiped the 
lenses with a new silk handkerchief. For a mo- 
ment he swept the track with the glasses and then 
rested them on the desk before him. " That's 
a right smart colt of McLaughlin's in the third, 
don't you think? Ought to beat those dogs 
against him easy. I hear they've framed up a 
killing — what price do you think he ought to 
be?" 

The turf writer glanced up from the pad on 
which he had been writing the introduction to his 
11 story " and for a moment looked curiously into 
the eyes of his assistant. It was the first time 
since he had known him that Ketner had shown 
any interest in the odds. Was this boy, too, he 
wondered, to get the betting fever and his pit- 
tance go to feed the hungry bookmakers? The 
reporter turned back to his writing pad. " I don't 
know, Joe," he said. " I don't really know." 
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After the second race was over, Ketner went to 
look for Mrs. Leonard. He found her in the 
same box where he had met her the day before and 
again she was alone. 

" I came to give you that daily tip," he said. 
" It's Juggler — the McLaughlin entry in the 
next race." 

The girl, for she was really but a girl, smiled 
and motioned Ketner to a seat in the box. 
" Thank you. Did you play it? " 

" No," he stammered, "I — not yet" 

At the same moment a betting commissioner 
came into the box and handed Mrs. Leonard a 
program with the odds marked opposite the en- 
tries. " That's all right," she said, " play Mc- 
Laughlin's horse straight." She took a hundred- 
dollar note from a roll of bills which she carried 
in a gold purse and handed it to the commissioner. 
Then she turned to Ketner. 

" Aren't you going to play it? " 

" Yes," he said, " but I'm betting a little light 
to-day. Fifty is my limit. That's enough for 
me on an eight to one shot." It was practically 
all that he had left from the money he had 
brought with him from Louisville. 

The commissioner took the bills and started 
on a run for the betting ring. For a moment 
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Ketner was tempted to follow him and tell him 
not to make the bet. He half rose from his chair 
and then sank back again. 

" Is there anything wrong? " Mrs. Leonard 
said. Ketner looked up to find the blue eyes 
laughing at him. 

" No, no," he stammered. " Nothing much." 
For a moment he sat looking at the crowd moving 
slowly about the lawn. He saw a great blurred 
mass of moving color, and from somewhere be- 
neath him there came the crash of a brass band, 
but his thoughts were back at the old Churchill 
Downs. 

" Do you think," he said suddenly, turning to 
the girl, " that people who die can see what we 
are doing down here*— I mean every little 
thing? " 

Again Mrs. Leonard, with all her dimpled, 
fluffy loveliness, smiled into the serious eyes and 
shook her head. " I don't really know," she 
said with a shrug of her slim, well-rounded 
shoulders. " I wonder. It never occurred to 
me before." 

Ketner pulled himself to his feet 

" You're not going now? " she asked. " Won't 
you wait and see the race from here, please? " 

Ketner shook his head and clumsily put out his 
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hand. "No, thank you; I'll be back after it's 
over." 

" To collect the winnings? " she laughed. 

" Yes," he said slowly, " of course to collect 
the winnings." 

With the glasses pressed deep in his sockets, 
Ketner called off the race to his employer, the 
turf writer. He saw Juggler lead from start to 
finish and come under the wire with the jockey 
looking over his shoulder and grinning at his 
fagged competitors. He slowly screwed down 
his glasses and dropped them into the leather case 
strapped over his shoulder. 

" Did you play it? " the reporter asked. 

Ketner nodded. u Yes, I got eight to one. 
They played him down to threes at the start." 

" I'm sorry," said the turf writer. 

" So am I," Joe muttered, and, pulling himself 
to his feet, slowly pushed his way to the stairway 
that led to the boxes. 

11 Come in," called Mrs. Leonard. " That 
was a fine tip. Do you often have information 
like that?" 

Ketner smiled and shook his head. "I just 
happened to hear about Juggler. I know the 
trainers and some of the owners pretty well, so 
I ought to give you one a day, anyhow." 
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The commissioner came into the box and paid 
them their winnings. Mrs. Leonard rolled up 
the bills and stuffed them in her gold purse, but 
iKetner held the money tightly between his hands 
and for some moments continued to stare at the 
yellow-colored notes. It was the first " easy 
money " he had ever made. 

" They seem to look very good to you," Mrs. 
Leonard laughed. " That was quite a killing for 
both of us. I think we ought to celebrate, don't 
you?" 

"Yes, of course," Ketner stammered; "but 
how?" 

For a moment she hesitated, and then the scar- 
let cupid-bow lips broke into a dazzling smile. 
" I guess it would be all right," she said. " As 
I'm the big winner, you must let me give the party. 
You meet me at the Manhattan Beach Hotel, at 
seven o'clock, on the office floor near the elevator. 
I'll give you the finest dinner you ever ate. I'm 
stopping there, so we can dine on the balcony 
where they only allow the hotel guests." 

Ketner fairly beamed with pleasure. " Why, 
that's great ! " he said. " Dinner with you ! 
You're mighty good to a stranger I Will there 
be anyone else ? " 

" Baby " Leonard laughed. " Sure not. We 
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don't need a chaperone. Besides I want to talk 
things over with you and really get acquainted" 

Ketner got up and putting out his big hand, 
took ihe little one of the woman and for some 
moments held it in a tight grasp. " You're mighty 
good to a stranger," he repeated, and slowly 
shook his head with unconcealed admiration. 

The girl turned her smiling eyes up to him and 
slightly tossed her pretty dimpled chin, " That's 
all right Seven o'clock — - don't forget. Good- 
by." 

Long before the appointed hour, Ketner, with 
his eyes always on the elevator, was pacing the 
rotunda of the big hotel. The place was filled 
with the men and women whose faces he had 
learned to know at the race tracks. A few of the 
men wore dress suits, but most of them were in 
flannels; the women had changed to filmy dresses 
of bright colors, and most of them had a great deal 
of jewelry hung about their necks and arms. 

When Mrs. Leonard finally appeared, Ketner's 
first thought was that she not only looked much 
more beautiful, but altogether different from the 
others. She was dressed very simply in black, 
and her only jewels were several strands of small 
pearls and a little diamond horseshoe pin which 
she wore at her throat. Ketner noticed that the 
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men and women in the lobby seemed to share his 
feelings, for, as she came forward to greet him, 
they moved aside and stared at her with apparently 
wide-eyed admiration. She led him upstairs to a 
little table on the balcony overlooking the sea, 
where she had already ordered dinner, 

" It's so much quieter here than on the porch," 
she! said. " The noise of the crowd and the band, 
down there, drown every word you want to say." 

" It's lovely," Ketner breathed in an awed 
whisper, " lovely." 

For some moments he stared out at the crowds 
wandering about the lawn in their gay summer 
clothes and then beyond to the endless blue waters 
of thd sea and the long, low, white-crested breakers 
rolling up the beach. He turned to the girl and 
smiled contentedly back into her smiling eyes. 
" It's quite wonderful," he said very simply, 
" quite wonderful to be here alone with you." 

The young man was not only happier than he 
had ever been, but he wondered, now when a real 
happiness had come to him, that he should be 
so acutely conscious of the fact. The embarrass- 
ment he had always suffered in her presence had 
disappeared entirely, and although he knew al- 
most nothing of the girl, he felt in a way that he 
had known her always. 
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He looked across the little table and raised his 
glass of champagne to her, as she did to him. 

" Here's luck to you," she laughed. 

" And to our better acquaintance," he added. 

It was the first time that Ketner had ever tasted 
champagne, and he merely put the glass to his 
lips. 

" You must have been very young when you 
married," he said suddenly. There was a cer- 
tain tone of sincerity in his manner that seemed to 
soften the abruptness of his speech. 

" I was," said Mrs. Leonard. " I was very 
young, and my husband lived just one year 
after our marriage, so you see I am still very 
young." 

" Why do you follow the races? " Ketner asked. 
" Why do you live in this hotel ? You look so 
different from these other people." 

11 Baby " Leonard raised her glass to her lips 
but, without tasting the champagne, slowly put 
the glass on the table again. Then she turned 
the always smiling eyes to the sea. " You are a 
most curious young man," 1 she said, still looking at 
the endless stretch of water, " and you ask the 
most direct questions. Still, you are so simple 
about it, and apparently so sincere in your inter- 
est in me, that I don't seem able to be angry with 
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you. Why should you care where I go or where 
I live? It's really none of your business, is it? " 

Ketner felt the warm blood rush into his face 
and he was conscious that his temples were throb- 
bing violently. 

" No," he said, " I'm sorry. But you see I 
never knew — that is to say — never cared about 
a woman before and I don't just know what I 
should say. I was interested, and when I talk to 
men and I want to know something, I ask them 
— that's all. I'm sorry." 

As yet there were no other diners at the tables 
near by, and the waiter having left them for the 
moment, they were quite alone. Mrs. Leonard 
put out her soft white hand and gently patted the 
big rough one resting on the far edge of the table. 

" That's all right, Mr. Ketner," she whispered, 
" that's all right. I like you because you are so 
ample and so, well, unworldly. I like you just 
because you ask such funny direct questions, and 
for the same reason I'll answer them quite as 
truthfully. You said just now that you had "never 
cared for any other woman. You needn't go any 
further for your answer, that's it. You're no 
judge of women. You think I'm different from 
the others that you see about here and at the track, 
but I'm not — that is, not very different. What 
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do you know about me? Nothing. I may dress 
better than that poor young lady sitting down 
there on the lawn with the pink parasol and the 
yellow dress, and I may sit in a box at the races. 
That's because just now I happen to have some 
money. Btit a year or a month from now the 
poor young lady may be in a box and I'll be glad 
to be let into the free-field. I go to the races be- 
cause I can get more excitement out of life in that 
way than I can in any other. You see me always 
alone, not because I think I am better than 
the people about me, but because they don't amuse 
me. Also I love horses — which is another rea- 
son I go to the races." ' 

" So do I," Ketner said. " I've lived with them 
and about a race track ever since I was born, but 
I never made a bet on one in all my life — that is, 
before this afternoon." 

The waiter returned and for some moments 
there was silence between them. When he had 
gone the girl leaned across the table and the 
scarlet lips broke into the same pouting smile. 

" That's enough of me," she said. " Tell me 
about yourself. But don't stop eating on my ac- 
count. I'm not hungry." 

Ketner did as he was told, and for the next 
hour divided the time between the dinner and 
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stories of his life at Churchill Downs, of his 
father's death, of how he had become tired of his 
work at the Western track and had come East to 
seek his fortune. For the better part of the time, 
Mrs. Leonard sat with her elbows resting on the 
table, her chin between her palms, her eyes look- 
ing curiously into the young man's. 

11 And what next? " she asked when he had fin- 
ished telling her of his present work. Ketner's 
eyes glistened and he leaned far over the table. 
" I've got the greatest chance in the world for a 
young man. I've got an offer to go at the head 
of a big breeding farm down in Jersey." 

Mrs. Leonard smiled and nodded her approval. 
" That's fine," she said; " that is, fine for anyone 
who cared to breed horses rather than to run 
them." 

" I understand," he said slowly. " You wouldn't 
care for that life, I suppose? You want the ex- 
citement? " 

" Yes, I suppose that's it. You see we're young 
for such a wee bit of a time, but I don't suppose 
you think of that, being a man. With us women, 
though, it's so different — especially us blondes. 
We lose our peaches-and-cream complexion and 
our baby smiles and all we have left is a mop of 
frowsy yellow haii^ and dimples that always look to 
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me on old people's faces like the scars left by the 
beauty that's faded out and — and gone." She 
picked up the napkin from her lap and twisted it 
tightly between her hands. 

" Did you ever notice the rows of the poor 
souls sitting down in front of the grand stand? 
No pretty clothes, nearly in rags sometimes, prob- 
ably hungry most of the time,! and all to scrape to- 
gether enough to make a two-dollar bet." 

Ketner leaned across the table, and with his big 
hand took one of the^ girl's elbows in a grip like a 
vise. " Don't you talk like that," he said. " I 
won't have it. You, of all people! You could 
never come to that." 

The girl's lips broke into a little wavering smile 
and she shook her arm free. 

" I don't know," she said, " I don't know. You 
never can tell." 

Ketner shrugged his heavy shoulders, and then 
suddenly looking up, caught the eyes of the girl 
across the table. " Why — why Jersey and the 
stock farm," he said, " would be better than that 
Wouldn't it be wonderful ! " 

Mrs. Leonard's pink cheeks turned scarlet and 
her eyes twinkled again. " Not wonderful to 
me," she chuckled. " No Jersey home and the 
old oaken bucket life for mine ! I might possibly 
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stand for a breeding farm during the day, but oh, 
those nights! " 

A cold, damp mist blew in from the sea and 
the girl pressed her arms tightly against her body. 
She glanced at Ketner and the smile suddenly 
faded from the pink-and-white face. 

" I'm sorry," she whispered. " I didn't mean 
to hurt you. I'm such a little fool. I laugh at 
everything. But you shouldn't have said that 
about the farm." 

Ketner nodded. " Of course, I understand." 

"It wouldn't do," she went on, "would it? 
You see, I'm such a kid. It seems as if I must 
always have excitement and people about me even 
if I don't always want to talk to them. And then 
I need such a lot of money. Oh, such a lot of it — 
you have no idea ! " 

" Of course," Ketner said, " I see. You are 
a kid and you want this sort of thing." He 
glanced along the balcony with its rows of little 
white tables and soft, rose-colored lamp shades. 
" And as you say, you want lots of money, and I 
haven't got it." 

" No," she laughed. " You haven't got it and 
it was foolish for you to speak about the farm and 
all that, wasn't it? " She motioned to the waiter 
and told him to bring her the check. When he 
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had gone, she looked Ketner fairly in the eyes, her 
little body became very erect, and her mariner one 
of much decision. 

" You are a nice boy," she said, " and I like 
you. I liked you from the very first. You had 
such nice, sweet manners. You were so sort of 
deferential and — and — well, different from 
most of the men I know. I thought we might be 
friends, but it seems now that that is impossible." 

" Why? " he asked. " I love you." 

" I know you do. That's just it. You mustn't 
love me. You've got to cut me out — forget me. 
I know that's not easy, because men like you who 
don't care for women generally care a lot when 
they get hit right. But it won't do — and when I 
say that I'm saying the kind thing. You've got 
to take that job at the breeding farm and do the 
work of a real man." 

The waiter returned with the check, and when 
Mrs. Leonard had paid it and he had left them 
again, she spoke with much sincerity and great 
gentleness. 

"Don't you understand?" she said. "Can't 
you see it's the only thing to do? " 

It was Ketner who smiled now, and for the first 
time he answered the girl with authority, and in 
his voice there was a tone of much self-conviction. 
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" No," he said, speaking very slowly. " It's 
not the only thing to do. I'm not going to take 
that job at the breeding farm. I'm going to get 
rich quick if I can." 

The girl started to interrupt him, but he held up 
his hand in protest. 

" It doesn't make any difference what you were 
going to say," he went on, " my mind's quite made 
up. If I win, then — But in the meantime I'll 
say good-by." 

As they rose from the table, Mrs. Leonard took 
the diamond horseshoe which she wore at her 
throat, and standing so close to Ketner that her 
yellow fluffy hair almost touched his lips, stuck 
the pin in his purple scarf. " That's for good 
luck," she whispered, " and to remember your lit- 
tle girl by." And then, both knowing that they 
were at the cross-roads, they spoke no more words 
but shook hands and started on their different 
ways. 

It was just a little more than a year later when 
Mrs. Leonard next heard of Joe Ketner. She 
was on a crowded train on her way to Manhattan 
Beach after the races. The August day had been 
insufferably hot at the track, and the car was stuffy 
and rank with stale 'tobacco smoke ; then, too, the 
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afternoon had been especially calamitous to her, 
even in a long season conspicuous for its financial 
disasters. Her pretty little head ached terribly 
and it was with burning eyes that she looked over 
thd evening paper in an effort to find the " entries " 
for the next day's races. At last she found them, 
but almost at the same moment her eye caught 
the headline of a paragraph above the one she 
sought. " Ketner wins a fortune, 1 ' she repeated 
to herself several times, and then with dazed eyes 
she read the few lines dated from Chicago that 
told how " Plunger Ketner " had won a great 
sum of money on his filly, " Nellie L." It was 
impossible to state, the report said, just how great 
his winnings were because " the owner not only 
backed his mare all over the ring but played it in 
every poolroom from Maine to Texas. Those 
in the know say it is the coup of the last decade." 
The girl let the paper slip to the floor, rested 
her tired, aching head against the hot plush cush- 
ion and her big blue eyes stared up at the dusty, 
smoke-begrimed ceiling. " The coup of the last 
decade," she repeated to herself. " The coup 
of the last decade. Every poolroom from Maine 
to Texas. Nellie L. — -why, of course, that's 
me and Plunger Ketner — Plunger Ketner — 
that's long, lanky Joe Ketner, my Joe Ketner. I 
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wonder if he still has the horseshoe pin? But of 
course he must have it because it has brought 
him good luck. Heaven knows I haven't had 
much since I gave it to him." 

For the next two months, through the sporting 
pages of the newspapers, " Baby " Leonard and 
many others of the racing world followed the 
meteoric career of " Plunger Ketner." Almost 
every day dispatches from the tracks of the Mid- 
dle West told of his frequent winnings and of the 
powerful stable of horses he was buying for his 
contemplated campaigns at the winter tracks on the 
Coast. 

It was between races, one afternoon late in Oc- 
tober, when Mrs. Leonard sat alone reading of 
Ketner's last successful coup, that she was suddenly 
interrupted by the remark of a young man who 
sat in the adjoining box. 

" I see young Ketner had another big winning 
yesterday," he said. 

The older man to whom the remark was made 
nodded, and then shrugged his heavy shoulders. 

" I saw him when I was at Latonia the other 
day. Told me he'd made a pot of money." 

" What's he do with it? " the young man asked. 
" Blow it like the rest on roulette? " 

" No. Banks it, I hear. Says he wants to 
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make a million and then quit. Queer chap. Al- 
ways did keep to himself. Now he scarcely 
speaks to anyone. They say he's afraid if he's 
too friendly with the trainers and jockeys that he'll 
be accused of some crooked work. As if any 
steward living would ever accuse Joe Ketner of 
fixing a race — that boy's straight as a New Eng- 
land stone fence. And, in the end, that's just 
what's going to beat him." 

" How? " 

" How I Because racing in this country is a 
crooked game, and to beat it you've got to be 
crooked. If it depended on the horses and the 
public and men like Ketner it would really be the 
sport of kings but, as a matter of fact, it's the 
daily graft of a lot of thugs and dishonest jock- 
eys and bookmakers. It's a game that Joe Ket- 
ner or no other honest man can beat. He'll end 
like the rest of the plungers. It may be next 
week and it may be next year or maybe the year 
after that, but we'll all see him some day at the 
track here, down and out — on his uppers." 

The younger man nodded and smiled. " And 
hegging his old friends," he laughed, " for a five 
spot to play a sure thing in the next race." 

The little pink-aftd-white face in the next box 
turned white, the row of even pearly teeth ground 
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tightly together, and for one brief, tense moment 
the girl crushed the newspaper she had been read- 
ing between her small, gloved hands and then let 
it fall at her feet. 

" Not Joe Ketner," she whispered, between her 
closed teeth. " Not Joe Ketner. My Joe would 
rather starve." 

This unnoticed but intense, almost childish pas- 
sion which Nellie Leonard displayed at the dis- 
paraging remark made so lightly in regard to 
Ketner was perhaps surprising — especially on be- 
half of a young man she had known but slightly 
and for so short a time. But after all, " Baby " 
Leonard was in years little more than a child — 
a spoiled, emotional, fluffy child, at times gay and 
then as the mood moved her grave again, independ- 
ent in her likes and dislikes. Ketner had come 
into her life when her bright star seemed firmly 
set in the only world she knew. Health and a 
certain fresh beauty and comparative wealth were 
hers, and so it was not to be wondered at that she 
cast her favors where she chose. Joe Ketner, with 
his sincere, simple ways, had pleased her mightily 
then, and it was she who had sent him out into the 
world to make a name for himself. And was he 
not known at every race track, in every poolroom, 
in every cafe, and in every hotel lobby where a 
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bet was made from Maine to Texas, and known, 
too, as " Plunger " Ketner? 

Almost at any period in her career, such fame 
would have appealed to pretty Nellie Leonard, 
but just at this moment it perhaps made a particu- 
lar impression; for the latter part of the season 
had been a trying one in more ways than one. 
There were frequent headaches in the pretty little 
head, and grayish shadows were becoming more 
constant under the big blue eyes. Perpetual ex- 
citement and continued ill luck are an ill-matched 
pair. 

The racing season in the East came to its legit- 
imate end at last, bringing content to the few to 
whom it had brought success, and misery to the 
many to whom it had meant loss and unhappiness. 
Nellie Leonard, her fortune decreased but far 
from wrecked, deserted her companions in misery 
to seek consolation in the orange sunshine of the 
far South, where the sky was always blue, the grass 
still green, and where she would be sure to find 
music and crowds and could look on at the pleas- 
ures of the rich unemployed. 

On the other side of the continent Joe Ketner 
continued his self-appointed task. His life of easy 
calm had passed; now every day was either filled 
with the sunshine of fair promise or of grim fore- 
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boding. In the early spring, with the other own- 
ers, he transferred his stable back to the Middle 
West, and stories once more were circulated as to 
his winnings, as well as to the string of horses he 
was preparing and with which he was later expected 
to carry off the great prizes of the Eastern tracks. 
And then as the season grew a little older, there 
came to his real friends in New York stories of a 
different color • — stories of serious losses and the 
enforced sale of many of his best horses. Shortly 
after this, tales of all kinds ceased entirely, and 
someone seemed to have wiped the name of Ket- 
ner off the blackboard on which is written the rec- 
ord of those high in the world of sport. 

It was on a night late in September when Col- 
onel Calmont, having started the friends who had 
been dining with him back to town, retraced his 
steps to the old Manhattan Beach Hotel. The 
last train had carried away the mob of visitors to 
the city, and a round silver moon hung over the 
big, sleeping hotel and the deserted porches. Col- 
onel Calmont stopped, looked up at the moon, and 
under its spell and that of the peace of the night, 
changed his mind, lighted a cigar, and turned his 
footsteps in the direction of the sea. For a long 
time he sat on one of the benches on the board 
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walk, watching the ships as they slowly passed 
through the shaft of moonlight stretching a 
broad road of molten silver across the still, black 
waters. 

It was only when his cigar had been smoked to 
its very end that he remembered the lateness of 
the hour. He rose suddenly, and as he did so, 
he saw in the distance the figure of a man sitting 
on the rail of the balustrade on the far side of the 
board walk. But a short time before he knew that 
the walk was quite deserted, and he wondered if 
he had not been dozing that he had neither seen 
nor heard the arrival of the solitary visitor. For 
a moment he stopped to look at the figure hunched 
up on the railing, the head turned toward the sea, 
the elbows resting on the knees, and the chin be- 
tween the palms. Calmont started to walk to the 
hotel, but there was something in the lines of the 
figure silhouetted in the moonlight that made him 
turn back. Slowly he walked to where the man 
sat, and when he had reached a point just opposite 
him he stopped and gently tapped on the board 
walk several times with his cane. 

" Hello, Ketner ! " he said, as the man turned 
his head; " I thought it was you." 

Ketner nodded, and his lips brokejnto a smile 
of recognition. " How are you, Colonel?" 
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Calmont leaned on the railing and slowly swung 
his walking stick over the black beach that lay be- 
low them. 

" I'm all right, Joe. When did you get back? " 

" I got back to-day." 

" Been to the track? " 

Ketner nodded. u Yes, for a few minutes. 
Was looking for a friend. Didn't hunt up any of 
the boys." 

Calmont turned and looked into the gray, drawn 
face and the tired eyes. 

" You're not looking over well, Joe. Heard 
you had a bad season." 

Ketner, with his chin still resting between his 
palms, nodded, and again his lips broke into a 
dreary smile. " Yes, Colonel, it was pretty bad. 
In fact they got it all — hook, line, and sinker. 
I fought 'em for the last dollar." 

Calmont stuck his hand significantly in his 
trousers' pocket. " Broke? " he asked. 

Ketner straightened up and shook his head. 
" No, thank you. I'm obliged just the same, but 
I've enough for lodging and meals for a day or 
two." 

For a few minutes there was silence while the 
two men looked out at the dark water and the lines 
of tiny, silver-crested breakers running in long 
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crescents up the moonlit beach. It was Calmont 
who spoke first. 

11 1 never saw you after the day I offered you 
that job down at the farm at Red Bank. What 
was the trouble? " 

" There was no trouble. I ought to have writ- 
ten you, but I guess I sort of went off my head. I 
met a girl." 

Calmont shook his head. " That's a pity." 

" No," Ketner said. " It wasn't exactly a pity. 
I'm not sorry. She was fine, but she wanted 
money and I went out to get it. I wanted to 
bring back a lot of it and say to her, i Here it is,' 
but they broke me. Then the one idea I had was 
to see her again, and as I wasn't ever much for 
borrowing X worked my way back to the big town 
and went to the track. I looked for her in the 
boxes, but she wasn't there, so I walked down here 
to the beach. She used to live at the hotel during 
the season — I had dinner with her once up there 
on the balcony. She was very good to me till like 
a fool I told her that I was in love with her." 

Calmont turned and looked up at the balcony 
as if he expected to see the girl still sitting there. 
" I'm sorry, Joe," he said. 

" I know, Colonel," Ketner went on, " but that's 
all right. For nearly two years now I've had her 
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in my mind — for nearly two years my eyes have 
been aching for a sight of her, and all the time 
I've been playing this rotten game trying to beat 
the bookmakers to take back a bunch of money to 
her. But she was all right — the trouble was she 
loved horses in her own way just as you and I love 
them in another. I've been fooling around the 
hotel all evening. It's a wonder I wasn't arrested 
for a tramp, but I thought I'd like to see her drive 
up in her motor or get a glimpse of her walking 
about the lobby or having dinner out there on the 
porch in her glad clothes. She was a great 
dresser, all right. When I was West that's the 
way I used to plan to come back and find her, 
but — " 

Calmont straightened up and held out his hand. 
" I'm going to bed, Joe," he said. " I've got a 
good manager at Red Bank, but there's plenty of 
work down there now if you want to go. Better 
come and see me to-morrow at the hotel after 
breakfast." 

Ketner gripped the hand held out to him. 
"Thank you, Colonel," he said; "I'll think it 
over." 

The older man started toward the hotel, but 
when he had gone but a short distance along the 
board walk he turned and retraced his steps to 
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where the bent figure still sat on the railing look- 
ing out at the sea. He had seen Joe Ketner grow 
up from a child. In the early days he had known 
the boy's father as a friend, and Calmont had 
reached the age when the friends of early youth 
had come to mean very much to him. He put his 
arm very gently about the shoulders of the young 
man, but Ketner did not move, and continued to 
look out at the water. 

"Think it over, Joe, won't you?" he said. 
" I'll make it just as comfortable for you as I can. 
It's not the job I offered you before, but it's a lot 
better than that out there — a whole lot better. 
Take the word of an old man." 

It was a long time afterwards when a sharp 
breeze from the sea seemed to stir to conscious- 
ness the long ungainly form of the solitary figure 
sitting on the balustrade. Slowly Ketner straight- 
ened out his stiffened joints and turned to look at 
the hotel, very big and silent and phantomlike in 
the moonlight. It was too late for automobiles 
now, and even if she were at the hotel she must 
be sleeping, for there were no longer any lights 
from the long rows of windows. Slowly he let 
himself down from the railing, and as he did so, 
a door that led from the hotel office to the porch 
opened, and in the square of yellow light he saw 
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the figure of a woman. The door closed again, 
but in the moonlight he could see the slight black 
figure walking quickly toward the sea. 

Whether she saw him or not Ketner could not 
tell, but he watched her hurry on down the path 
that led to the stretch of beach beyond the pavil- 
ions.* For a moment he stood irresolute, and 
then, as the figure passed into the shadow and dis- 
appeared, something seemed to warn him to ac- 
tion and he started to follow her, running as fast 
as he could. He came upon her quite suddenly 1 on 
the beach, the long rows of foamy breakers run- 
ning up almost to where she stood. At the sound 
of footsteps she turned toward him, and in the 
moonlight he saw the fluffy yellow curls and the 
baby face of which he been dreaming for so long 
a time. He had not found her as he had ex- 
pected to find her ; the clothes were not the kind of 
clothes she used tO( wear ; there was no longer any 
laughter in the big tired eyes, and the face was 
quite colorless —~ but it was the only woman's face 
for which he had ever cared in his whole life. 

He held out his arms and with a little cry of 
happiness the figure of the girl seemed to suddenly 
waver and crumple up, but Ketner caught her and, 
holding her close to him, told her again that he 
loved her. 
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IV 
The Conquerors 

AT one end of the street lay Broadway with its 
myriads of brazen lights flaring up to the pur- 
ple sky ; at the other end was Sixth Avenue, black 
and forbidding, filled with the shadows of the 
crowds on their way to the Hippodrome. At this 
same hour every night the human tide swept up 
and down the narrow side street, lined with its 
theaters and clubs and brass-bound apartment 
houses, and for this one hour the air was filled 
with the clang of trolley-cars, the sharp click of 
horses' hoofs pounding on the flinty asphalt, the 
honk of automobiles, the low purring of electric 
cabs, and the rush of many hurrying fo&tsteps. 
Just at this point, it seemed as if all the town was 
on its way to some resort of pleasure ; that is all of 
the town except the young man sitting at the top 
of the brownstone steps. 

Sandwiched between the theaters and the clubs 
and the apartment houses of the street there still 
remained several old-fashioned dwellings with 
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brownstone fronts, English basements, and high, 
narrow steps. No, 99, the most dilapidated of 
them all, was for the moment run as a boarding- 
house, where the rooms were not very clean, the 
table far from lavish, and where no particular ef- 
fort was made to investigate the pasts or presents 
of its clients. By eight o'clock the boarders had 
finished their evening meal and had either retired 
to their rooms or gone out for the evening. The 
duties of the young man employed in the house 
were, therefore, limited to opening the front door 
for the casual visitor and answering the ring of the 
telephone bell in the lower hallway. From his 
point of vantage at the top of the steps he was 
prepared for either emergency. 

By nine o'clock all traffic had vanished beyond 
the shadows of the side street and the scurrying 
crowds had disappeared through the mellow glow 
of the theater lobbies, or had been merged into the 
motley army of Broadway idlers. The nightly 
diversion of the young man on the steps was al- 
most at an end. In fifteen or, at most, twenty 
minutes the girl would pass. She would neither 
quicken nor lag in her gait when she went by the 
steps, but she would be quite sure to look up and 
smile and nod her big hat with the pink roses at 
him, and if she were in a particularly gracious 
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mood she would turn and throw back a word to 
him over her shoulder. These were the red-letter 
nights for the young man — those happy nights 
when she said " Good evening," or " It's a fine 
night." Nothing really vital, buti it was something 
to think about when he went to bed in the stuffy 
little room, fourth story back, or when it was too 
hot to sleep and he sat on the window-ledge with 
his feet resting on the fire-escape. 

Michael Durland, the present lessee of No. 99, 
would never have engaged Rice Reinhardt if he 
could have found any other young man who would 
have worked for the same pittance and was 
learned in the ways of the city. Two months be- 
fore, Reinhardt was a laborer on the farm on 
which he had been born and reared; and then, 
one day, he had suddenly given up the plowshare 
and the milking-pail and started for the great city. 
So far, he had seen little beyond Durland's board- 
ing-house and the crowds that passed its door. 
The people whom he served during the daytime 
had failed to interest him at all. There were 
Velda and Irene Zell, known to the followers 
of the cheap burlesque theaters as the " Zell 
Sisters " ; Miller Carson, who was a sheet-writer 
for a bookmaker at the race-tracks; Zoomaya, the 
palm-reader, who rented the entire lower floor; 
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Job Renkel, the sidewalk ticket speculator, and 
Brock Chapin, a silent young man who worked 
somewhere downtown, no one knew exactly where, 
or cared. Neither the manner of these people's 
lives nor the sogginess of their point of view had 
affected Reinhardt as something to admire or emu- 
late. Their view of life was bounded by the 
walls of Broadway; their conversation in their 
hours of ease was scandal, and the object of their 
lives was apparently to extract the largest amount 
of money from the greatest number of people at the 
cost of the least labor possible to themselves. 
But the girl with the roses in her hat was quite 
different from any of the lodgers at No. 99 ; in fact, 
different from anyone else who passed the brown- 
stone steps. At least, that is what Reinhardt 
thought. Her smile was so truly dazzling; her 
manner so gracious and friendly, and there was an 
independence in her very walk that made her way 
as secure and safe on a New York street at night 
as if it had been a country lane lit only with golden 
sunshine. 

It was on a stifling hot night in August, quite a 
month after she had first exchanged a friendly 
greeting with Reinhardt, that the young man ven- 
tured down the steps and essayed to detain her 
on her evening walk, The girl hesitated for a 
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moment, and then came to a full stop and rested 
her gloved hand on the brownstone balustrade. 
Her manner was quite casual and altogether un- 
afraid. 

" Are you going far? " he stammered. It was 
not at all what Reinhardt wished to say, because 
it implied that he would like to accompany her, 
which was quite impossible, as his duties did not 
permit him to leave the steps. 

The girl nodded her head so that the pink; roses 
on the big hat swayed slowly toward him. " No," 
she said, " just around the corner to the Amer- 
ican Theater. I do a specialty there in the last 
act." 

Reinhardt looked at her with frank amazement. 
" An actress? " 

The girl glanced up into the yOung man's as- 
tonished eyes, fairly chuckled aloud, and showed 
two dimples in her pink-and-white cheeks. " Of 
course, in a way, I'm an actress — song and 
dance." 

11 Of course," he said, " I didn't understand. 
You always seemed so quiet -— so different from 
the rest." 

The girl put out her hand and carefully brushed 
a speck from the sleeve of the young man's coat. 
M I am different," she sai<J. " You win after all. 
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I'll tell you why Pm different some time. I'm 
late now — good-by." 

11 Won't you tell me your name? " he begged. 

44 Millard — Patsy Millard." She held out 
her hand and took the young man's in a strong 
friendly grip. " Good night, Mr — ." 

44 My name is Reinhardt — Rice Reinhardt" 

44 Good night, Mr. Rice Reinhardt — I'll be 
going by to-morrow night. In the meantime, be 
good." 

Once the girl turned and waved her hand to 
him and thus having closed the incident for the 
night, she continued to swing on in her joyous, in- 
dependent way toward Broadway. 

Reinhardt started up the steps and saw Brock 
Chapin leaning against the doorway. A dead 
cigarette hung from the young man's lips, his 
hands were stuck deep in his coat pockets, and he 
was staring at the apartment house across the way, 
apparendy quite oblivious of the fact that he was 
not alone. 

Reinhardt hesitated half-way up the steps, 
wondering if his conversation with the girl had 
been overheard. 

44 Good evening, Mr. Chapin," he stammered. 

Chapin nodded, and then, as if inclined to con- 
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tinue the conversation, tossed his cigarette into the 
area below. 

11 Good evening," he said. " Pretty hot — eh? 
I feel like a grilled sardine." 

Reinhardt, glad of a chance to talk to anyone, 
leaned against the brownstone balustrade and 
drew his coat-sleeve across his perspiring fore- 
head. 

" Do you know that girl? " Chapin asked. 

"Whyi — yes. That is, I sort of know her. 
Her name is Millard. She's an actress." 

Chapin lit a fresh cigarette and stuck his hand- 
kerchief farther down his neck under his wilting 
collar. " I thought so," he said. " I've seen her 
at the American, You've just come to New York, 
haven't you ? " 

11 Two months ago," 

"Like it?" 

Reinhardt glanced up at the sallow, expression- 
less face of the young man in the doorway and 
wondered if he might trust him with his confi- 
dence. 

" Not very much," he said. " I guess I'm in 
wrong." 

Chapin's grim features broke into the semblance 
of a smile. 

" 1 wonder," he said, fl just who is in right in 
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this sweet, hospitable old town? The poor man 
can't sleep because he'd rather lie awake thinking 
how he can get his million, and the millionaire 
can't sleep because he's afraid to wake up in the 
morning and find he's shown up by the yellow 
journals. There may be some happy home folks 
in this town, but I never met them. At that, I 
don't suppose I ever tried very hard. If you don't 
like it, why don't you get out - — go home ? That 
is, if you can go home? " 

Reinhardt crossed his arms and jerked his chin 
up.' " I can go home all right. The folks are 
writing every day for me to come back." 

Chap in took off his coat, slowly folded it and, 
using it as a cushion, sat down on the top step. 

" Then my advice, young man, is to get out — 
get out quick before it's too late." 

" What do you mean by too late ? " 

11 1 mean; to get out while you still hate the place 
— before you get the love of it in your bones. I 
was fresh from the country when I first went up 
against this town, and I had plenty of coin to 
fight it with, too. For two years, while the money 
lasted, it put its arms about me, just like a good- 
looking girl might do, and coddled me and put the 
love of it in me, and then, when it had stripped me 
naked and had me down and out, it kicked and 
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cuffed me black and blue, morally and physically, 
and left me to starve on a side street." 

" Why didn't you go away? " Reinhardt asked. 

" I went away, all right, as far as a Montana 
sheep ranch, and I got a pretty good job, too, but 
I couldn't stand it" 

- Reinhardt shifted his big raw-boned frame and 
looked down, wide-eyed, at the sallow face with 
the pale, meaningless eyes, the gray, drawn lips of 
this Broadway philosopher who had suddenly 
honored him with the story of his ill-spent youth. 

" Couldn't stand what? " he asked. 

" The glare of the white lights. Can't you 
see them down there at the end of the street? 
Well, I could see them just as bright where I was 
in Montana as if I had been sitting on the dome 
of Grant's Tomb. It wasn't the days — I was 
working then — it was the evenings and the 
nights. Oh, Lord, those nights 1 Sometimes it 
was nothing but prairie, and sometimes it was 
gulches and side-hills, but there were the white 
lights, all right, shooting up into the black sky like 
a blazing gas-well and always calling to me to 
come back. It mayn't be a very moral sort of 
thing, this love for a big city, but, my boy, when 
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it does get you, it's harder to break away from than 
the girl in the flat below." 

Reinhardt shook his head. " I don't know 
what you mean," he said simply. 

Chapin pulled himself to his feet and slowly 
shook out his coat 

" No? " he said. " Well, then, that's the time 
to get back. If you quit now you can spend the 
rest of your4ife sitting on the post-office steps tell- 
ing the home-folks all about New York. If you 
stay here a little longer, it might get its claws into 
you." 

41 It? " Reinhardt repeated. 

41 Yes, it — New York. The girl with the red 
roses in her hat, or it might be races, or Wall 
Street — who knows ? " 

The young man went slowly down the steps, 
pulling on his coat, and turned in the direction of 
Broadway. " I'm for a stroll along Main Street. 
Good night." 

At ten o'clock the next evening, when Rein- 
hardt's duties were over, he hurried around to the 
American Theater to see Patsy Millard do her 
singing and dancing specialty in the last act of 
" The Millinery Maids." To be sure, there was 
Patsy's partner, the black-eyed and vivacious Von- 
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nie Castle, who sang and danced and turned cart- 
wheels at the same time as did Miss Millard, but 
her charms had no attraction whatever in the eyes 
of Reinhardt as compared to those of her blonde 
fellow worker. There was a sympathetic note in 
Patsy Millard's voice, a note that was almost a 
sob, and then, too, there was a wonderful languor- 
ous grace about her every movement that was 
unlike anything he had ever seen before. But, 
much as he loved to see her dance and pirouette 
about the brilliantly lighted stage, he could not 
help a certain feeling of resentment against the 
brevity of her spangled, scarlet silk skirt. This 
resentment was not directed against Patsy, but 
rather against the rows of young men who from 
their front seats grinned at the songs and vocifer- 
ously applauded the dancing of the two pretty 
girls. Reinhardt, from the simplicity of his mind 
and training, could not quite separate his friend, 
Patsy Millard, the girl with the red roses in her 
hat, and Patsy Millard, the song-and-dance artist 
in the scarlet skirt, who could turn a series of cart- 
wheels without any apparent effort whatever. So 
strong, indeed, was this feeling that he was quite 
content when the final curtain shut out the com- 
pany standing about the stage in a smiling semi- 
circle. 
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It was half an hour later when Reinhardt met 
her at the stage-door. She tucked her tiny gloved 
hand under his arm, and with the big hat flap- 
ping against his shoulder they strolled slowly down 
Eighth Avenue to the little restaurant, where Patsy 
usually went with some of the other girls of the 
company for supper after the performance. They 
found a vacant table in the far corner, and, if 
the tablecloth was worn, it was at least clean, and 
the casters fairly shone in their burnished brilli- 
ancy. Reinhardt ordered ham and eggs and the 
girl coffee and a plate of griddle cakes. It was 
not, perhaps, the kind of entertainment an admirer 
is supposed to give a favorite of the comic-opera 
stage, but Reinhardt did not know that. Indeed, 
to the young man it seemed the very height of 
worldly pleasure, this little supper-party in the 
glaring white-tiled restaurant, with the lady of his 
dreams. 

She took off her white silk gloves, a little yel- 
low now from many washings, and having care- 
fully deposited them behind the glistening casters, 
rested the tips of her fingers on the table, and 
smiled genially at her new-found friend. 

11 Tell me honest," she said, crinkling her brow 
and looking very much in earnest. " Did you 
like me? " 
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Reinhardt nodded. "Yes, I liked you," he 
said, speaking very slowly, " but I didn't like that 
short skirt. Of course, I don't know much about 
the theater, but somehow I hated to see you in 
that dress before all those men. I suppose that's 
because I liked you so much before I saw you on 
the stage. Do you understand ? " 

The girl looked up at the weather-browned, 
freckled face with the strong chin and the clear 
brown eyes and nodded. After all, if! only byway 
of contrast, it was good to have a man care for 
oneself. " I understand," she said. 

Patsy Millard was usually vivacious, and her 
manner, on as well as off the stage, had been oc- 
casionally compared to a fox terrier or a scream- 
ing ball of fire, but there were moments when she 
delighted in serious conversation. These sudden 
changes she had frequently and openly accounted 
for as due to her " artistic temperament." 

Patsy shook out her napkin and laid it across 
her knees. " I told you last night I'd tell you 
some time why I was different from most of our 
girls. I guess it would be easier to tell you 
why you are different from most of the boys I 
know." 

Reinhardt smiled into the big blue eyes across 
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the table, and clasped his red, calloused hands be- 
fore him. 

"Oh, I'm different, all right. I know Fm a 
Rube, but you could teach me a lot. Just how' are 
you different? " 

Patsy took a wooden toothpick from the glass 
on the table and began to break it into small 
pieces. 

" I hate to talk about myself, but I guess I take 
better care of myself than most of the girls do. 
It's just a selfish way I've got of looking out for 
the future. They don't care much what happens 
to them so long as they get their envelopes on 
Tuesday nights, but I'm not going to be a song- 
and-dance artist all my life. Bless you, no. I'm 
going to get into straight work. Mrs. Fiske and 
Maxine Elliott weren't always stars. Why, Ed- 
die Foy was a circus clown once ! Leave the dis- 
sipating alone, I say, and work for it so that when 
the chance comes you'll be there with the goods. 
I've got a lot of recitation books around my room 
and a copy of Shakespeare's tragedies that a boy 
I know gave me. I can recite the ' Quality of 
Mercy ' speech i>ow, and hardly a day goes by I 
don't read a chapter of a novel or something that's 
good stuff, and refined. Did you ever read 
1 Graustark ' ? It's great ! " 
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Reinhardt shook his head. " No, but I think 
you're great," he said. The young man was much 
impressed with Patsy's academic life. 

" You'd never suspect it, just from seeing you 
skip about on the stage, that you were a student. 
Would you?" 

Patsy smiled indulgently, and carefully picked 
out another toothpick from the glass jar. 

" I guess that's right," she said. " In five years 
the girls I'm working with now will be still in the 
merry-merry, but there'll be one new electric sign 
on Broadway." 

The waiter brought their supper, and for a few 
moments the conversation was suspended while 
the two young people gave themselves up to the 
modest repast. 

It was Reinhardt who broke the silence. 
" How long have you been on the stage? " 

The girl's eyes laughed at him over the rim of 
the heavy china coffee cup. " I forget," she said. 
" My father and mother were doing a sketch on a 
river boat when I was born. As soon as mother 
could join the troupe again she took me with her, 
and nursed me by day and worked at night. The 
next season they dropped the old sketch they had 
used for ten years or so and put together a new 
one with a live baby in it. At least that's what 
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mother told me. So you see I was almost in the 
child actress class. I can't remember the floating 
palace I made my debut on, but I can't remember 
the day, either, that I didn't act. That is, except 
during the summer months when I was a kid. 
Pop had a farm in Connecticut. It was terribly 
rocky, but, oh, how I loved itl There was an 
orchard right next to the house and a broad stone 
wall that I used to fall off, once a day anyhow, and 
one of those wells — you know, the old oaken 
bucket kind." 

Patsy's mind was very far away now from the 
white-tiled restaurant and the young man across 
the table. Even if her position on the stage was 
a lowly one, Miss Millard had much of the emo- 
tional quality so common to the women of her 
profession. There was a mist in her big blue 
eyes, and, unseen, she clasped the napkin tightly 
between her palms. " And, oh, Lord," she whis- 
pered, " how I loved it! " 

The girl took a tiny handkerchief from her reti- 
cule and, brushing her eyes, tried to smile into the 
grave, serious face of the young man. 

" I know what you mean," he said. " I 
wouldn't have known two months ago when I 
was working on a farm, but I do* now. It's so 
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clean and different, eh?" He put out his 
big hand and clumsily touched the tips of 
the* girl's fingers as they lay before her on the 
table. " Let's quit," he said. " Let's quit and 
go back." 

Patsy did not look at him, but gently pushed his 
hand away, arid then slowly ran her long fingers 
through the soft mass of yellow hair that hung 
low over her forehead. " No, I couldn't do 
that," she said. 

"Why not?" 

"Why not? Wasn't I just telling you that I 
was born in the business? That was twenty 
years ago, and for twenty years I've been trying 
to beat the game. I've worked hard on the stage 
to make good, and I've worked hard off to be 
good. And before I get a chance to show 
them what there is in me, you tell me to go 
back to the country and throw away those twenty 
years I " 

Patsy struck the table with her small clenched 
hand. " I'll beat it," she ran on; " I'll show these 
fat-headed managers I Five years from now 
you'll see my name across Broadway in a blaze 
that'll blind you I I'll beat 'em — you see I I'll 
conquer 'em I " In her fragmentary reading, 
Patsy frequently found words full of big meaning 
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that pleased her mightily, and she promptly 
adopted them for her own use. 

Reinhardt pressed his lips into a straight line 
and slowly shook his head. " Conquer is a big 
word," he said. " That's a great big word." 

But Miss Millard had returned to her plate of 
griddle cakes with the same enthusiasm with which 
she had just predicted the glory of her coming 
success, and did not answer him. 

Reinhardt rested his elbows on the table and! his 
chin between his palms. " It's funny, but only 
last night Brock Chapin — he's one of our board- 
ers — was talking something as you are now. You 
two seem to see nothing ahead of you but white 
lights and electric signs. Ain't there no home 
folks in this town? You and Chapin seem to think 
you're being chased by a pack of hyenas or some- 
thing wild. Is New York nothing but a scrap- 
ping-place? I can't understand you and Brock 
Chapin, when you talk about beating the game and 
conquering. I'm willing enough and I expect and 
want to work, but I'm not looking for a fight." 

Patsy pushed the plate from her and leaned 
back in her chair. " You wouldn't think cakes 
could be as cold as that on a sizzling night like 
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this. Exactly where is the graveyard located in 
your town? " 

Reinhardt hesitated. " The graveyard? " he 
repeated. " Why it's next to the Methodist 
church — across from the post-office." 

Patsy smiled. " A good central location on 
the main street, eh ? Well, to get buried in New 
York, you've got to take a long drive across the 
ferry to Long Island City and then another long 
drive yet besides. There's no room here for dead 
ones, and you'll be sitting on those brownstone 
steps on Forty-fourth Street until you've lost 
your teeth if you don't take off your coat and get 
into the fight. Just pick out the man ahead of 
you and hand him a punch and you'll see how good 
it feels. You're big and husky enough." 

Reinhardt took a little roll of bills and some 
silver from! his pocket and counted out the change 
for the check. Then he pushed his chair from the 
table, looked into the girl's inquiring blue eyes, 
and shook his head, " I guess I'm not what you 
call a conqueror. It's me for the farm." 

" Oh, don't quit yet," she said; u be a sport. 
Give the old town a chance." 

They went out of the glaring restaurant into 
the hot, ill-smelling air of the deserted streets, 
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and almost in silence walked slowly over the baked 
pavements to the girl's boarding-house. 

Reinhardt felt that his little supper-party had 
not been much of a success, and he would have 
said good night at the steps, but the girl asked 
him to come in and see her room. It was the 
front parlor on the ground floor, which, owing to 
an overflow of guests, had been temporarily turned 
into a sleeping-room. There was a great deal of 
green-plush-covered furniture, a heavy walnut- 
framed mirror over the white marble mantel, an 
alabaster Venus on a black-and-gold pedestal, a 
folding-bed at the end of the room, and a center- 
table covered with a velvet cloth. On this were 
Patsy's novels, her copies of Shakespeare's trag- 
edies, and a china vase, which held a small bunch 
of orchids and lilies-of-the-valley. Reinhardt 
glanced about at the vulgar furniture and the pre- 
tentious hangings, and these, with the riot of color 
of the whole, impressed him as the most gorgeous 
and entirely satisfactory place he had ever seen. 
And this thought was followed at once by the 
other one that the room was too gorgeous — that 
it was not altogether respectable for a girl who 
worked for a living. 

" It certainly is grand," he whispered. " How 
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can you afford it?" The magnificence of it all 
had fairly awed his voice. 

Patsy stood before the mirror, and, having care- 
fully removed the hat with the red roses, was 
running her long tapering fingers through the 
mass of yellow curls, u It is sort of grand for 
a rising soubrette, isn't it? The landlady's an 
old friend of mine and she lets me have it cheap 
— no more than I would pay for an upstairs 
room. Why don't you put down your hat and 
make yourself at home ? " 

Reinhardt nodded. " I see," he said, " of 
course." He laid his hat on the table, and as he 
did so he saw the vase of flowers. " Aren't they 
beautiful I I never saw anything just like them be- 
fore." He spoke with undisguised admiration 
and lifted the vase so that he could examine the 
flowers more closely. 

Patsy turned her head from the mirror and 
smiled at her visitor. 

" A man sent me those to the theater last night 
with a mash note. I guess he must be a swell by 
his note-paper." She picked up a letter from the 
mantelshelf and tossed it to Reinhardt. 

With grave, serious eyes he read over the few 
lines of passionate admiration followed with the 
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expression of a consuming desire that the lady 
would take supper with him after the perform- 
ance. It was the kind of insult that is very com- 
mon in the lives of the women who work in mu- 
sical comedies. 

" Do you know the man who wrote this? " he 
asked. 

Again Patsy laughed and shook her yellow 
curls at the serious face of her visitor. 

44 No, never heard of him — he's just one of 
those stage-door Johnnies." 

" Then why do you keep his flowers? " 

The girl looked at him with wide-eyed aston- 
ishment. 

" Why not? " she asked. " What have they 
got to do with it? " 

For answer, Reinhardt picked up the bunch of 
frail, delicate things, crushed them between the 
palms of his two great hands, and then threw them 
into the open fireplace. He looked fairly at the 
girl, who with clenched hands and blazing eyes 
was transformed as if into some animal about to 
spring at him. The young man shrugged his 
shoulders, and, picking up his hat, started to go. 
But when he had reached the door, he turned, and 
as he did so he felt the girl's lithe body thrown 
suddenly against him, her arms about his neck, 
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and her soft wet lips brushed against his. He 
tried to put his arm about her, but she pushed him 
toward the door. " Good night,' ' she said, " and 
God bless you for that. You'll do." 

The supper at the little restaurant became a 
nightly occurrence now. To the shop owners and 
the loafers who hung about the neighborhood, the 
tall, gawky youth and the little blonde soubrette 
from the American Theater became a familiar 
sight. For two weeks he met her at the stage- 
door, and after theii? meager supper took her back 
to the gorgeous parlor of the boarding-house. 

These were the happiest nights Reinhardt had 
ever known, although she had failed entirely to 
change his point of view, just as he had failed to 
change that of the girl. The golden fruit of suc- 
cess still hung within her reach — at least, so 
Patsy thought — and so long as her health and 
good looks lasted she was determined to try to 
gather it to herself and enjoy it, as only one could 
after years of hard work. The big city had no 
more charm for Reinhardt than it had the first day 
he had wandered along its crowded streets look- 
ing for employment. The struggle that was go- 
ing on about him gradually became more clear to 
him, but, after all, he knew that he was only a 
spectator at the ring-side. The hurrying crowd, 
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the whirl of a great city, the talk of money which 
he heard forever about him, had, so far, utterly 
failed to stir the blood that flowed smoothly and 
calmly through the big frame and the clear, clean 
brain of the boy from the country. He had tried 
the city, and, according to his own lights, he had 
found it wanting; so far from being caught in the 
maelstrom, his love for his home and the tilled 
fields and the unbroken woods had increased day 
by day. If it had not been for the girl, he would 
have returned to them long ago. Reinhardt had 
tried, with his own simple arguments, to make her 
see this, but even although she might share his love 
for the open, there was always that unsatisfied am- 
bition that stood between them. He had shown 
her a photograph once of the farmhouse in which 
he had been reared, and which one day was to be 
his. Patsy held the picture between her hands 
and looked at it for a long time. " That would 
be some love," she said, and then, shaking her 
head, handed it back to him. There was in 
Patsy's eyes a great world to be conquered — a 
little world, in reality, of canvas scenery, one side 
of which was painted and made gay with gold- 
leaf; the other side bare, soiled, and unlovely. 
Patsy, with her ambition and her wonderful belief 
in her own prowess, chose to look at this little 
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world with the eyes of her audience — only on 
that half that was covered with the paint and the 
tinsel. 

It was two weeks after their first supper that 
she told him that she had given up her position in 
the company at the American and was going away 
for a long time. She and Vonnie Castle had de- 
cided to do a " sister act " in vaudeville, and had 
been booked for a season of twenty weeks on " the 
road " that would take them as far as San Fran- 
cisco. They were walking home from the theater 
when she told him, and for a long time he did not 
answer her. 

" Why didn't you tell me before?" he said at 
last. 

The girl had her hand under his arm, and for a 
few moments she plucked nervously at the rough 
sleeve of his coat. 

" Because, Rice, I thought it would be easier. 
Don't think it isn't costing me something. I know 
what I've gone through since we signed a week 
ago. I didn't want you to go through it any 
sooner than you had to." 

" Thank you, Patsy," he said. " I understand." 
And with his arm he fairly crushed her hand 
against his body. " Is — is this the last time? " 

They had reached the steps of her boarding- 
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house by now, and, drawing her hand from his 
arm, she pressed it for a moment against the curls 
that fell over her clear, broad forehead. 

" I think it would be better that way — at least 
I thought so this afternoon, but now I think I must 
see you once more. We play Union Hill next 
week; we open there to-morrow night at the con- 
cert. Come over and meet me after the show a 
week from to-night. It's only about forty minutes 
from Forty-second Street. Don't forget, will 
you?" 

Reinhardt shook his head and looked dully into 
the girl's misty eyes. " No, I won't forget." 
Then he turned from Patsy, and for some mo- 
ments they stood in silence, both looking down at 
the pavement. It was Reinhardt who spoke at 
last. 

" Good night, Patsy — " He slowly held out 
his hand, but the girl suddenly turned, and, run- 
ning up the steps, closed the door sharply behind 
her. Reinhardt waited until he saw the light 
through the blinds of her room. Then he started 
home through the silent, deserted streets, and for 
the first time since he had first seen her was con- 
scious of the terrible loneliness of a great city. 

It wjis nearly eleven o'clock when Reinhardt 
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reached the stage-door of the vaudeville theater at 
Union Hill. For some moments he waited under 
the flickering gas-jet, and then the door swung 
open and Patsy came out and ran toward him, 
holding out both her hands to him in welcome. 
She was much more simply dressed than was her 
wont when she was in New York. Now, in place 
of the neat little tailor-made dress, she wore a 
short skirt and a simple shirt-waist and a gray 
sweater, and over the yellow curls an old white 
tam-o'-shanter; but to Reinhardt she had never 
before looked half so beautiful. She refused to 
go to supper, but, taking his arm, led him slowly 
through the quiet streets of the town to the 
Heights at Weehawken. For a long time they 
leaned side by side on the iron railing at the edge 
of the plaza where the bank fell hundreds of feet 
below them. With their backs turned to the 
sleeping town, they looked out on the broad, dark 
waters of the North River. Here and there, the 
green and red lanterns of chunky tugs darted 
about unwieldy, slowly moving scows, and farther 
down the river they could see the double rows of 
yellow lights of the ferryboats. Beyond the black 
water lay New York, its narrow, towering build- 
ings rising from the flat, gray island into the pur- 
ple sky, like giant, ghostly pines. Directly across 
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from where they stood lay Forty-second Street, 
a narrow path across the island, and at half its 
way Broadway crossed it, a ribbon of burnished 
gold. 

Reinhardt laid his hand over the girl's. 

"Will you miss it?" 

" Yes," she said. " I will miss it — oh, so 
much — and I will miss you, too." 

" But you will come back some of these days — 
famous ? " 

Patsy looked up and smiled. 

" You won't forget, even if you are famous? " 

11 No," she said, " I couldn't forget you. I 
guess every girl meets one man she can't forget, 
even if she wanted to." 

Reinhardt took out of his pocket a little gold 
chain and locket and pressed them into her hand. 
The locket was made in the form of a heart, and 
inside there was a picture of himself. He had 
seen this locket in the window of a pawn-broker's 
shop and to buy it had practically taken all of his 
working capital. 

Patsy looked at the picture, and then closing the 
locket, fastened the chain about her neck. " I'm 
going to wear that always," she said. " Some 
time I'll have strings of pearls and diamonds and 
all kinds of jewelry, but I'll always wear this." 
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And then for the second time since she had known 
him, she put her arms. about the neck of the tall, 
gawky youth and pressed her red, soft lips against 
his. That was their real good-by. 

In a state of disordered negligee Patsy Millard 
and Vonnie Castle were occupying two very un- 
stable chairs in a small bedroom in the old Trenton 
House. The remnants of their once amfde ward- 
robe, which were scattered over the bed and bu- 
reau, could now without difficulty be pressed into 
the two battered dress-suit cases that stood in the 
dusty corner. It was past twelve o'clock on a 
pleasant night in May, and while the stars 
twinkled in a cloudless sky and the air was balmy 
with the scent of spring, the atmosphere in the 
little hotel room was heavy with discontent. The 
library of Patsy, including her tragedies of 
Shakespeare, had been sold to various second-hand 
book dealers between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and the more showy articles of the ladies' 
wardrobe, as well as such little jewelry as they 
once owned, had long since found their way to the 
shelves of numerous grasping pawnbrokers. 

It was Patsy who broke a long and dreary si- 
lence. " Do you suppose Max will really send us 
the money to get back to town? " 
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Vonnie Castle tilted her chair against the 
window-frame, yawned at the star-lit sky, and then 
turning, smiled indulgently at her companion in 
misery. 

" No, little hopeful one, I do not. In fact, 
Patsy, I should say that the most wonderful 
thing about the two years we have been wander- 
ing over this large free country is your cheerful 
way of looking forward to managers' sending 
back money." 

" That's right," Patsy said, " two years, two 
awful years." She pressed her hands against her 
eyes, as if to shut out the memory of them. 
" Two years, and always going from bad to 



worse." 



Vonnie Castle got up and lightly touched the 
girl on her bare pink and white shoulder. 
" That's right, kid, but don't lose your sense of 
humor. After all, it was our own fault. We 
never should have got so far away from the big 
town. We're pretty near there now, and the fare 
can't be so awful much. Isn't there anything we 
can pawn? I see the little gold locket still dan- 
gling about your pretty throat." 

Patsy twisted the chain around her neck and un- 
did the clasp. " I never thought of that," she 
said. " I suppose we could get enough to pay for 
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the rooms and our fares to town." She walked 
over to a chair by the side of the bureau and just 
under a flickering gas-jet. For some moments 
she sat looking at the little piece of gold lying in 
her hand. " I have had that a long time," she 
said, " a long time." 

"Is there anything in it? " Vonnie asked. 

By way of answer Patsy opened the locket and, 
holding it up, showed the photograph of a young 
man with a heavy black mustache. " That's the 
assistant to the Indian doctor in the medicine show 
we worked with. He's the one that used to hand 
around the electric belts with the red pepper in- 
side." 

Vonnie leaned against the bureau and folded 
her arms. " I remember him," she said; " looked 
like a Kansas horse-thief." 

" He might have been at that," Patsy admitted, 
" and still have loved me." 

There was no longer any glass over the photo- 
graph, and so with her thumb Patsy slipped it 
from the frame and disclosed a second portrait. 
" That," she said, holding up the locket, " is the 
picture of Mr. Bulaski, who managed the Butte 
Music Hall. He was no good and he still owes 
us money, but he loved me so much that it really 
hurt him. Do you remember the time he took us 
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sleighing? He told me all about it that night. 
I was really sorry for him." 

" And yet he owed you money." 

Patsy smiled, and, pushing off the photograph, 
revealed another — the picture of a beardless 
youth. Vonnie took the locket, looked at the face 
under the gaslight, and then handed it back to 
Patsy. " I don't think I remember him." 

" No? He had the turn just before ours when 
we were in vaudeville in Kansas City. He worked 
with some trained parrots; wanted me to quit you 
and work with him and the parrots in a dramatic 
sketch he had written himself." 

" Why didn't you? " Vonnie asked. 

" I think I would have, but I read the sketch 
first and found the parrots had all the good 
lines." 

Patsy pushed aside the thin piece of paper and 
let it flutter to the floor. "Now this one was 
very nice looking." She held up the locket, and 
Vonnie nodded her assent. " He was a Yale boy 
— * loved me a lot. Spent all the money his folks 
had sent him for text-books to take me buggy-rid- 
ing. 

"Any more?" Vonnie asked. "New Haven 
is getting pretty near home." 

For a moment Patsy hesitated, as if to try to 
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learned a lot in two years. If this money will help 
me to find him, it's worth it." 

The next morning the locket and chain were 
pawned, and by noon the two girls were back in 
New York, which two years before they had left 
so full of hope and ambition. Carrying their 
suit-cases with them, they took a surface car to 
the boarding-house where they had always been 
made welcome in the days of their prosperity. 
Patsy left Vonnie to tell the landlady the tragedy 
of the two misspent years, and started out to find 
Reinhardt. Durland's place where he had 
worked was under a new management, and the 
janitor knew nothing of the young man's where- 
abouts. But there was something in the look of 
the girl in the shabby clothes, a certain pathos in 
the big tired eyes, that hurt him as she turned to 
walk down the brownstone steps. 

" We might look in the telephone-book," he 
called to her. Patsy turned and her lips broke 
into a weary little smile of thanks. " I'm 
afraid not. I guess he's gone back to the country. 
He wouldn't be in the telephone-book, anyhow." 

But the man protested, and so together they 
went back into the hallway and looked through 
the book for the name of Rice Reinhardt, and, to 
the great surprise of the girl, they found it. His 
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remember who was next in her gallery of admir- 
ers. Apparently still undecided, she pushed aside 
the photograph of the college boy and dropped it 
by the side of its predecessors on the floor. 

"Well?" Vonnie asked. 

Patsy looked at the next portrait for some mo- 
ments and then closed the locket with a snap. 
" It's funny," she said, rising from her chair and 
dropping the locket on the bureau, " but I haven't 
thought of that man for a long time, and yet in 
a way I guess he is the only one that really counts. 
He wanted to marry me." 

Vonnie rose too and started to make her prepa- 
rations for bed. " Well," she said, " suppose you 
had married him." 

Patsy went to the window and, resting her hands 
on the raised sash, looked out on the dark, deserted 
streets. "If I only had," she said; "if I only 
had." Then, with a little sigh, she turned back 
to the room and, going to the mirror, began to 
brush her hair. " I'll pawn the locket all right," 
she said; " but when I get back to town I'm going 
to try to find that! man." 

" Good night," Vonnie yawned from the bed. 
" It's awful sweet of you to pawn your locket." 

Patsy continued to brush out the long strands 
of yellow curls. " Don't mention it, dear. I've 
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address was on a side street but a few blocks dis- 
tant, and Patsy, with her pale face wreathed in 
smiles, started off at once to find her former friend. 
Reinhardt's new home was in an apartment over 
some shops, not a very expensive-looking place, 
but it was enough to show her that the young man 
must have made great financial progress during the 
past two years. The janitor said that Reinhardt 
was downtown and would not return until six 
o'clock, and so she returned to her former board- 
ing house and waited. 

Patsy climbed up the two flights of stairs, and 
then knocked timidly at the door on which she 
found Reinhardt's name. For a moment he did 
not recognize the little figure standing in the dim 
light of the hallway, and then with a cry of pleas- 
ure he sprang toward her and, taking both her 
hands, drew her into the room. Before he al- 
lowed her to speak he made her take off her 
hat, pulled up a big chair by the open window, 
filled it with cushions and put another cushion at 
her feet. Then he sat down at her side, and for a 
few moments they were silent and just looked into 
each other's eyes. 

" Well, Patsy, dear," he said at last, " how is 
the conqueror? " 
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For answer she glanced down at the ragged, 
soiled skirt and the worn shoes resting on the 
cushion. 

Reinhardt took one of her hands and pressed 
it against his cheek. " I'm so sorry, kid," he 
said; " I didn't understand." 

" But you've done wonderfully, haven't you? " 

He dropped Patsy's hand and followed the 
girl's eyes as they looked slowly about the room, 
and at his own well-made clothes. 

" Pretty well," he said. " But I'm going to 
be rich — Patsy, really rich." He leaned for- 
ward, and his manner suddenly became eager and 
excited. " This is the greatest game in the world 
when you're in right and have a little money to 
swing things. I started wrong — you remember 
in the old days at Durland's. Well, Brock 
Chapin took me out of that and got me a job 
downtown with a friend of his — a curb broker. 
He said : * If you want money, go where money 
is ' — and he was right. I must have it in me, 
because they've pushed me along quick. The old 
man was sort of stuck on me from the first, and 
this spring he loaned me a little money to put up 
on a good thing he pulled off. I tell you if you 
get a start it's the easiest game to beat in the 
world, and to-morrow morning — " Reinhardt's 
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voice, which had risen higher and higher, broke 
into an excited laugh. 

Patsy put out her hand and laid it on the young 
man's head much as a mother might do to a child. 
"Look at me, Rice," she whispered; "look at 
me. 

Reinhardt, breathing hard, and his eyes glisten- 
ing with excitement from his own words, turned 
toward her. 

Still looking into his eyes, she slowly shook her 
head. " I'm so sorry, Rice." 

" Sorry," he gasped; " sorry for me? " 

11 Yes, Rice, I'm sorry for you. You've 
changed, boy, and you haven't changed for the 
good. Just look at your face — it's drawn, and 
you're tired. It's burning you up — that's what 
it's doing — burning you up. Look at the 
shadows where there used to be tan and freckles. 
Why, the fever is in your very eyes. Do you 
drink? " 

Reinhardt shook his head. "No, never. I 
smoke a little now, because it rests my nerves." 

Patsy got up from her chair and slowly crossed 
the room to the empty hearth. " I'm glad you 
don't drink," she said. "What do you do for 
amusement? " 

" Why, nothing much. I work pretty hard. 
I worked every evening at the office until very 
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lately. That was one thing that pleased the boss. 
My fun will come all right — but not just yet." 

Patsy turned her back to him and, from the 
shelf over the fire, picked up the faded photograph 
he had once shown her of the farm where he had 
been born and reared. " Have you ever been 
back — there ? " she asked, holding up the photo- 
graph. 

Reinhardt, still sitting at the side of the chair 
where she had left him, looked up and shook his 
head. " No, I've never been back, but the place 
is mine now. Some day I'm going back, and I'll 
build a home there on the site of the old house 
that will be a real home. You'll — " 

" I don't quite understand," Patsy interrupted. 
" You say that the place is yours now. Do you 
mean that your father and your — ? " 

Reinhardt looked away from her and nodded 
his head. 

" And you didn't go back? " 

" It wasn't my fault," he protested. " I 
couldn't get away. I don't want to talk any more 
about myself; let's talk about you. Why didn't 
you write to me? Did you win out? " 

Patsy shrugged her shoulders. " I stopped 
writing when you stopped. I supposed you were 
too busy. Do I look as if I had won out? 
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Vonnie took sick when we were in Salt Lake and I 
laid off to nurse her, and when she was well again 
we were broke and had to take what we could get. 
We played in vaudeville when we could, but most 
of the time we did second-class variety halls and 
trolley theaters, and once we got as low as a trav- 
eling medicine show. We've been to 'Frisco and 
as far south as Texas, and we've always been out 
of step. Yesterday I had to pawn the locket you 
gave me to pay our way here from Trenton. 
That's how I've won out. Do you remember I 
was going to be a little conqueror, and you were 
for going back to the farm? Well, I guess 
you're the little conqueror." 

Reinhardt nodded. " I've done pretty well, 
but I'm sorry about you, Patsy." 

" You needn't be sorry. I'm broke and I'm 
stranded, but I've learned a good deal in two 
years, and I'm always good for the chorus. Do 
you know what hurt me most when I was being 
shunted all over the country? Well, it wasn't the 
dirty cars, or it wasn't the cheap boarding-houses, 
or it wasn't the filthy music-halls and theaters — 
it was the farms and farmhouses, and the miles of 
open country and woods lying there, beautiful and 
idle, waiting for some one to come and settle on 
them and call them home. But not at all, we 
must go on with the crowd, like the rest of the 
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fools, burning out our lives in the cities, giving 
up our health and the peace we might have for a 
fight that not one in ten thousand wins." 

Reinhardt looked up at Patsy and slowly nod- 
ded his head at her. " I know, I've thought of 
that sometimes — sometimes when I was tired, 
and the game seemed to be going against me. But 
it's different now  — to-morrow I win. I'm going 
to be the one of your ten thousand." 

Patsy shrugged her shoulders. " Just how do 
you win? " 

" It's a silver mine. Brock Chapin and I 
bought the option on it a month ago, and to-mor- 
row we've got to make the first payment or — or 
lose it." 

"How much?" Patsy asked. 

" Ten thousand, but it'll take an extra fifteen to 
push it and get the stock on the market. Brock 
knows all about that. All I've got to do is to get 
the money." 

Some of the old light was coming back into 
Patsy's tired eyes. " Brock Chapin," she sneered. 
" I know Brock Chapin, just as every one on 
Broadway knows him. He never did an honest 
lick of work in his whole crooked life. How are 
you going to get twenty-five thousand?" 

Reinhardt clasped his hands before him, and 
nervously laced and unlaced his fingers. " That's 
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all right, I can get it. There are a lot of securi- 
ties down in the vault at the office that nobody 
will touch for a year. Brock says we can make 
good in a couple of weeks." 

Patsy's lithe little body suddenly drew taut, and 
she leaned against the side of the fireplace and 
folded her arms. " But what if you don't make 
good? That's your finish, eh? How do you 
know Chapin mayn't do a getaway with the 
money? How do you know he won't leave you 
flat ? You know what would happen to you then. 
You'd go to — " 

" Don't say that," Reinhardt cried. " Don't 
you say that. It was foolish to tell you. I guess 
my mind must be getting weak to blab like that to 
a girl, but I hadn't quite decided. I thought I'd 
go crazy if I didn't talk to somebody and — and 
then you came in." 

He started to pull himself to his feet, but before 
he could rise Patsy was at his side and had one 
arm- about his neck. " Put your head on my 
shoulder," she said, " and stop talking. You'll 
come around all right. It was good I got here in 
time. Just be thankful for that." 

The boy did as he was told, and, resting his 
head on Patsy's shoulder, kept on whimpering: 
" I'm tired. I'm so tired." 
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With her cool hand Patsy brushed away the 
hair from his forehead. " Please don't talk, 
Rice," she said, and as she spoke the telephone 
bell rang out sharply through the quiet rooms. 
Reinhardt started to his feet, but Patsy, with all 
the force in her body, pulled him back. 

" It's Brock Chapin," he whispered; " I've got 
to talk to him." 

Again the bell rang out, as if impatient for an 
answer. " Will you let me speak to him, Rice? " 
Patsy begged; "please, Rice?" 

Reinhardt sat silent with bent shoulders, 
his head resting between this hands. " Thank 
you," she said, and, rising, crossed the room to 
where the telephone hung against the wall. She 
took down the receiver, and after a moment 
Reinhardt heard her speaking very calmly and 
distinctly. " Hello," she said, " is that Mr. 
Chapin? Well, Mr. Reinhardt has left 
town and won't return for several days. He 
said to tell you that he would write you to- 
morrow. Who am I? I'm just a friend. 
Good-by." 

"What did he say?" Reinhardt asked ea- 
gerly. 

Patsy smiled. " He was still saying things 
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when I cut him off, but nothing that a lady could 
repeat.' ' 

She sat in the chair by Reinhardt's side and 
put her feet on the cushion. For some moments 
there was silence in the little room, but from out- 
side there came through the open window the 
clang of a trolley-car bell, the rush of a passing 
train on the elevated, and the confused noises of 
the streets of the city. Reinhardt reached out 
and took her hand, and smiled up into her face. 

"I'm glad you came, Patsy. It was a close 
call for me. I haven't been myself lately. I 
couldn't sleep for nights and nights. There was 
always that din of the cry for money in my ears. 
I don't know just how to repay you." 

"No?" Patsy said. She looked at him and 
then turned her misty, tired eyes toward the open 
window. " Before I went away," she went on, 
" you wanted to marry me and take me away to 
live with you in the country. But I had dreams 
then — foolish dreams for you and for myself." 
She stooped and rested her cool, damp face against 
the fevered cheek of the boy. "You say you 
own the place now in the country, and I'm sure 
the little church is still around the corner." 

For answer Reinhardt raised the girl's hand 
that he held in his and touched it to his lips. 
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Patsy slipped from the chair to his side, and 
he put out his arm and, drawing her to him, 
pressed her close to his big body wracked with 
strained nerves and sleepless nights. 

" You won't be sorry? " she whispered. " You 
will never miss it? " 

" Sorry — no," he said, " but I suppose there 
will be nights, Patsy, when both of us will see the 
lights from the city in the sky wherever we are. 
I'm afraid it's hard to get away from the fight, 
altogether." 

" I know," Patsy sighed. u I know what you 
mean, but there we will have our home, and we 
can make the fight together, and try to help each 
other to forget." 

Two days later, at half-past eight in the morn- 
ing, Patsy and her husband stood before the door 
of the ferry-house waiting to start on the happiest 
and the longest journey of their lives. There were 
very few passengers leaving New York at that 
hour, but, as the big door leading to the ferry 
slid back, the two young people suddenly found 
themselves in the middle of the crowd that had 
just left the boat and, with eager, anxious faces, 
were jostling and bumping each other and fairly 
racing on their way to the street and their new 
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day of work in the city. Reinhardt put out his 
arm and gently drew Patsy against the wall of the 
ferry-house. " Don't hurry, dear," he said, smil- 
ing, "there's plenty of time for you and me. 
Stand aside and let the conquerors pass." 
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The Most Famous Woman in New York 

TN her own way Peggy Kendall held her own 
court. She made her laws and no one ever 
broke them — that is, except Peggy herself. 
Convention she regarded as a dull device, 
adopted by weak fools as a safeguard against 
the few remaining human instincts that had not 
already been crushed out of their frail bodies. 

11 The wall of tradition, which none of my 
friends seem anxious to scale," she once said, 
" was begun by Adam and Eve, and pretty much 
every one has helped since. Like all piecework, 
it is a bad job, and I don't even take the trouble 
of climbing over — I just push my way through." 
And so Peggy went on her way, ignoring present- 
day conditions and wriggling her pretty, lithe 
body through the crevices in the. walls of tradi- 
tion, thereby losing many friends, but, with her 
beauty and her wonderfully sympathetic voice 
and her many amusing qualities, gaining two 
where she had lost but one. 

149 
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Some men, through the hopelessness of their 
love, she had driven to strong drink, and others, 
who had appealed to her as being worth while, 
she had helped to give it up. There were those 
who, when they met her, stepped aside and let 
her pass by as a typical Bohemian, who really be- 
longed in a stuffy studio redolent of cheap in- 
cense, bad claret and stale cigarette smoke — a 
young girl leading an uncertain life by the aid of 
her wits. They could see no more beauty in her 
untrammeled life than they could in the warm, 
ivory coloring of her cheeks and the wonderfully 
rounded throat, or in the long, narrow gray 
eyes, or in the wavy masses of soft, brown hair 
falling over the clear, broad forehead. But 
there were other men who never quite forgot the 
touch of her strong, white hand as she first put 
it in theirs. To them she was always a beautiful 
savage who should have held her court in the 
open plain or under the shade of the leafy forest, 
instead of in the confines of the little sitting-room 
on a narrow side street in New York. 

The control she held over her present life was 
as wonderful to them as was their curiosity about 
her past, of which they were permitted to know 
nothing; to speculate on her future was to search 
for the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 
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Peggy had returned from a short stay at an 
inland New Jersey town to her apartment on 
Thirty-first Street, and was once more ready to 
pose for advertisements of dresses, or the latest 
tooth paste. She had also announced to a few 
intimates that, in addition to her former occupa- 
tion, she was prepared to spend her evenings in 
making neckties for an exclusive male trade — 
that is, on those evenings when she had not been 
asked to dine in the gay world of Hungarian 
bands and French cooking. 

The afternoon was far spent, and she was 
lounging in a deep chair before the empty hearth. 
Through the fluttering curtains there came the 
low rumble of the world outside, where the air 
was *soft and the sky as clear as if it were 
spring. The avenue was full of life and color, 
and the crowd strolled on its way as slowly and 
cheerfully as if New York was not the great mar- 
ket-place, but a city of happiness and content. 
But the girl's ear was deaf to the call of the fair 
day or the brilliant show that lay but a few hun- 
dred feet beyond her window. There were 
hours — hours which sometimes stretched them- 
selves into days — when the sight of too much 
wealth and happiness hurt Peggy's eyes, and 
hence she preferred to turn them away. There 
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were days when Peggy could look through the 
plate-glass windows of the modistes at a wonder- 
ful hat or a new dress from Paris, with the nar- 
rowing eyes of the connoisseur, or with the wide- 
eyed, frank admiration of the woman who knows 
and who enjoys beautiful things; but there were 
other days when the sight of a sable coat or a 
glance at the deep leather cushions of a glisten- 
ing automobile hurt, and this happened to be one 
of those days. 

The morning and afternoon, separated only 
by a cup of tea and a piece of stale cake, had been 
spent in rearranging her apartment, which Peggy 
realized could just as well have been done in 
one-third . the time. But one call, and that a 
wholly unsatisfactory one, had been made on her 
services as a model; no one had dropped in to 
leave an order for ties, and her social calendar 
for the coming evening was as cheerless and as 
open as the hearth before her. She rested her 
patent-leather slippers on the brass fender of 
the grate, stretched her arms far above her head 
and indulged in a long, luxurious yawn. Then 
she allowed her eyes to wander as far about the 
little room as she could conveniently without dis- 
turbing her attitude of extreme ease. She 
glanced at the antique but very ill-conditioned 
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writing-desk, at the woodbox which was badly in 
need of varnish, and then at the flowerless vases 
and a few timeworn photographs on the mantel 
over the fireplace. At that moment there came, 
through the open window, the low, whirring 
sound of a passing electric brougham, and the 
girl drew her pretty red lips into a hard, straight 
line. She raised her hand and for a moment 
pressed her fingers against the cold, broad fore- 
head. As she allowed her hand to drop idly 
back into her lap the pink glow of the setting sun 
fell on a narrow, gold circlet on her little finger. 
It was an old Arabian ring, wrought in the de- 
sign of two intertwined snakes. Peggy had 
taken it as a bad debt when she first began as a 
model, and had worn it ever since. The tradi- 
tion was — at least, so the artist said who had 
given it to her — that whoever owned and wore 
the ring might make one wish, and only one, but 
that one wish was always granted. From a 
lack of belief in its powers, or, perhaps, it was 
from a too great faith, Peggy had still to make 
the test. But the long day had been a particu- 
larly unsatisfactory one, the whole world, at 
least so it seemed to the girl, was growing rich 
— rich in luxury and content — and was leaving 
her to starve in her little flat. Even such a 
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trifling incident as the passing electric brougham 
had annoyed her greatly, and seemed to arouse 
a desire for immediate action. She held up her 
hand and looked steadily at the little gold snakes 
clasped about the long, white, tapering finger. 

" One wish," she said aloud. " Just one 
wish." 

For a moment, with contracted brows and 
wrinkled forehead, she looked up at the white- 
washed ceiling, gray with dust and soot. 

" I wish — I wish," she said, holding the ring 
high above her — " I wish that I were the most 
famous woman in this big, hard, cruel city." 

And then the foolishness of it all seemed to 
sweep over her and cause the blood to rush into 
her cheeks and temples and turn the ivory face 
quite scarlet. With a little gasp of reproach 
she dropped the uplifted hand bearing the magic 
ring, and as she did so the electric bell at her 
door rang shrilly through the silent house. With 
one confused glance at her burning cheeks in the 
mirror she hurriedly crossed the room and opened 
the door. In the dim light of the hallway she 
recognized the smiling features and the bowing 
figure of her best friend and most sincere con- 
quest, Mr. Philip Holt. 

"Why, Philip," she cried, "is it really you?" 
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And then, holding out both hands, turned away 
her head and laughed aloud. Holt took the 
proffered hands and then slowly looked down at 
his neatly-creased trousers. 

" Is there anything the matter with me?" he 
asked, " or am I just naturally comic? " 

Still holding his hands, Peggy drew him into 
the center of the room. 

" Really, I'm awfully glad to see you, Philip," 
she said; " but just before you came I made a 
wish on this ring. It's a magic ring, and it's 
good for only one wish, and just as I wished for 
the one thing I really wanted the bell rang and 
in you came." 

" Queer-looking ring," Philip said, as he raised 
the girl's hand and then dropped it. " Never 
noticed it before. From your unrestrained mer- 
riment I should judge that I was the one best 
wish." 

" Do you know what my wish was? " The 
girl drew quite close and with mock seriousness 
looked at him with narrowing eyes. " I wished 
that I were the most famous woman in New 
York." 

" You might be, at that, for about a minute," 
he said, pulling off his gloves — " that is, if you 
married me." 
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11 Not exactly," Peggy laughed. " It might 
make you famous for a minute to marry a girl 
who poses for magazine advertisements and sells 
neckties for a living. Do you want to order 
some ties? " 

" Certainly I do; I'm in great need of ties. 
That's really why I came to see you. The pro- 
posal was an incident" 

11 Good ! " Peggy said. " The box of silks is 
on the table." Together they emptied the con- 
tents, and Peggy spread the stuffs out before 
Holt's apparently delighted gaze. 

" Wonderful ! " he said. " Just what I want. 
I'll take these." He picked out several pieces 
of silk from the mass, and, having carefully laid 
them aside, lighted a cigarette, and then sank 
into a deep chair by the window. 

11 It's very, very good to see you back," he said, 
with a tone of real sincerity in his low, pleasant 
voice. " I've missed you much. This idea of 
New York being a good summer-resort is all 
wrong — never again for me." 

Peggy continued carefully to fold the broad 
pieces of silk. " It's good to see you, Philip, 
too. I'm always a little curious, every time I re- 
turn to town, to learn which of my real friends 
have been true to me and care enough to come 
back." 
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"Am I the first?" he asked. 

"You're the first in the body. Eddie Carter 
called me up and asked me to go out for a drive 
in a taxicab in the park. Eddie loves to have 
his friends see him driving with an unknown and 
more or less beautiful lady. He explained to 
me, once, that the very speed with which the 
taxicab passed his friends' carriages, in the park 
or on the avenue, made me all the greater mys- 
tery. That was the last time I drove with Eddie 
in a taxicab." 

"Anybody else?" Holt asked. 

Miss Kendall put the lid on the box of silks, 
shoved it under a lounge, and then, crossing the 
room, proceeded to beat a slow tattoo on the win- 
dow-pane. 

" Yes, there was that crazy artist, Wayne Pot- 
ter, who draws for the comic supplements. He 
telephoned that he had an entirely new idea — 
said that he was tired of being comic — too much 
of a mental strain. Wanted to create the c Pot- 
ter girl/ and I was to be the girl. I think I 
should look fine in a series of art studies, holding 
a tennis racquet as if I were nursing a bunch of 
roses, or grasping a golf club as if it were the 
rail of a sinking ship. Wayne Potter is comic 
enough without my help." 

" I'm glad you can afford to be so independ- 
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ent," Holt said. " I know girls who would go 
out with a trained gorilla for a drive on a day 
like this, and it seems to me that there are worse 
things than being the original Potter girl — no ? " 

Peggy left the window and sitting down at 
the piano allowed her fingers for a few moments 
to wander over the keys, and then she started to 
hum a " coon " song that stood before her on 
the music rack. 

" I wonder," she said at last, without looking 
up from the piano keys, " if I have not kept 
some of my old friends by trying to use a little 
care in choosing the new ones, as well as the 
things I do for a living. It's so easy to drift — 
that is, if one has no real home, nor family, nor 
some regular work." 

For a few moments they were silent, while 
Peggy swung slowly around on the piano stool, 
and Holt watched the smoke from his cigarette 
drift through the open window. 

" I should think," he said, " that a woman 
friend — I mean a real woman friend — would 
be a good kind of anchor for a girl who was in- 
clined to drift." 

Peggy nodded. " I know what you mean, but 
I don't seem to care much about women friends. 
I used to know a few when I first came to New 
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York, but they only talked of dress and their 
babies, so one day I subscribed to a fashion 
journal and bought a book — I forget its name 
— but it was a sort of first aid to a new baby. 
Now I can get just as little or just as much of 
women's conversation as I choose. I'm back 
now from a month in the country with three 
girls. They were from the Art League, and 
they had an idea that they wanted to do studies 
in the open. I posed as an innocent native cross- 
ing a rustic bridge, and as Diana coming out of 
a glade, and as a nymph drinking from a crystal 
pool. They even togged me out in a short skirt 
and leggings, and made, me stand up half the day 
in a cold creek with a fishing rod. I suppose you 
will see me some day on the cover of a tea-cent 
magazine as The Trout Girl. They meant well, 
but to those women I was only a manikin, cov- 
ered with flesh and blood and a good head of 
hair. My fun was in the late afternoon, when 
it was too late to work, and I could lie on the 
grass and look up and see nothing but stretches 
of blue sky, and dream crazy dreams, and wish 
for foolish, impossible things." 

" To be the most famous woman in New 
York? " Holt asked. 

" No, not in the country," Peggy laughed. 
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" It's only in the city, when the automobiles whiz 
by and I see women getting out of carriages and 
going into the hat shops, that I want to be fa- 
mous. There are moments when I get a little 
tired of having women brush by me — sometimes 
I feel that, just for once, I would like to do the 
brushing." 

" If you married me," Holt said, looking 
straight into the girl's eyes, " you could do some 
1 brushing. 9 " 

Peggy smiled back at him and shook her 
head. 

11 Why should I marry you? " 

" Because I love you." 

" Love me? " she laughed. " You don't love 
me, Philip. You love my pretty face, and the 
way my hair falls over my aristocratic ears — 
I know that because you told me so yourself. 
You like the way I sing a ' coon ' lullaby, and 
you love my nice, straight, flat figure. You think 
you love me because I am different from the 
women you really know. I'm a diversion, a new 
mechanical toy that makes a new noise and does 
a new trick. If you must marry, Philip, marry 
one of your own people — some girl who speaks 
your language and won't keep you guessing — a 
girl with a family tree and who has been brought 
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up in a safe little harbor where there is no dan- 
ger of drifting — a nice, pretty girl who has 
been held down by the anchors of position and tra- 
dition, and who has had a mother and big 
brothers." 

"What were the anchors that held you?" 
Holt asked — " that made you the girl you 
are?" 

Peggy glanced at him with a wrinkled brow 
and a smile on her pretty lips, but there was a 
certain questioning look in her eyes. 

" You never saw my own room, did you? u 

Holt shook his head. 

" It's an honor I've been saving all for you. 
You're the only man who ever did see it." 

Peggy crossed the room and Holt followed 
her to the heavy doors that separated the sit- 
ting-room from the bedroom. She slid one of 
the doors back, and the two young people stood 
looking into the little room beyond. 

"There it is," she said; "that's my anchor." 

Holt courteously cast his eyes about, at the 
white, iron bed with the little brass knobs, at 
the gray paper with its. tracing of pink roses, at 
the snowy curtains and at the little dressing-table 
draped in spotless dimity. 

Without knowing exactly why, he turned and 
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threw his cigarette into the hearth. " It's ter- 
ribly clean," he said, " and nice and white-look- 
ing, isn't it? " 

" Yes," she said; "and it looks that way be- 
cause it is clean and nice and white. You can 
sell ties and pose all day in a studio that is rank 
with stale tobacco-smoke, and wear dresses from 
the artist's wardrobe that smell of musk — you 
can wade pretty deep in the mire — with the 
thought of this waiting for you at night." 

She slid back the door and returned to the 
piano, while Holt went over and stood before the 
empty grate. 

"And yet," Holt said, "you want to be the 
most famous woman in New York." 

" Yes — to-day I do. Sometimes I only want 
my little room and peace and quiet, and I'm crazy 
for a sight of the country, and then some- 
times I get so tired of failure and starvation I 
want to be somebody — I want to be famous — 
even notorious — anything to be somebody." 

" Would you mind singing that spng," Holt 
asked — "the one you were humming just 
now?" 

" Of course not, if you really want me to. 
Why do you want me to? " 

" I heard a girl sing it on the stage the other 
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night, and I was curious to know how much bet- 
ter you did it." 

Peggy looked over her shoulder, smiled, and 
began the lullaby with a certain sweetness and a 
depth of feeling in her voice that the song did 
not deserve. 

" I don't want to appear inquisitive," Holt 
said, when the verse was finished, " but were you 
ever on the stage?" 

The girl did not look around, but continued 
slowly to play over the accompaniment. " Yes," 
she said, " I was on the stage, but I can't say I 
was very conspicuous. It was a road show — 
we never got to New York. It was an awful 
troupe. The soubrette took sick and quit, and I 
played her part for two months of one-night 
stands because I was the only girl in the chorus 
who could sing the songs. I think that was why 
we quit." 

Holt lit a cigarette, pulled out his watch, and, 
having looked at the time, shut it with a snap. 

" It is now," he said, " five minutes past five 
o'clock. The matinee of ' The Military Maid ' 
is just over, and the star is probably at this mo- 
ment in his dressing-room. I can get there in a 
taxicab, if I can find one; or, if not, in a car, in 
five minutes, which would be just about right. 
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Do you still want to be the most famous woman 
in New York? " 

Peggy swung around on the piano stool and 
laughed at Holt, who was already picking up his 
hat and his cane. 

" I do. Is my wish really to come true — do 
you think you can fix it for me? " 

" Perhaps," Holt said, and started for the 
door. " Will you dine with me to-night? " 

" Certainly," Peggy laughed, " that I will do." 

" Good. I'll have dinner sent here from the 
club, because we can talk over our plans more 
quietly." 

" How to become the most famous woman in 
New York? " 

" That's it; but I must tell you now that when 
we once begin we could never dine together or 
see each other at all." 

Peggy smilingly shook her head. " That 
would be pretty bad, Philip," she said; "but 
still, to be the most famous woman in New 
York — " 

" That's it — most famous woman in New 
York. I'll order dinner at seven — eh? Good- 
by." 

For a few minutes the girl stood staring at 
the closed door. Then she raised her hand, and 
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in the dusky light looked at the golden serpents 
twined about her finger. From the ring her 
glance wandered about the little room, with its 
worn carpet and chipped furniture, and the 
faded, frayed curtains, and then to the doors 
that led to her own room beyond. " I wonder," 
she said — "I wonder if I should really like to 
be the most famous woman in New York? " 
• ••••• • 

Holt found that his calculations were correct, 
and his friend Reynolds, the star, who was also 
the owner of " The Military Maid," was sitting 
before the mirror in his dressing-room. Al- 
though of wholly different worlds the two men 
had been intimates for years. Unlike many rich 
young men with a sincere love for the playhouse, 
Holt had never invested any of his money in a 
theatrical venture; but he liked the atmosphere 
of the theater, from the box-office to the back 
wall of the stage; and wherever Reynolds hap- 
pened to be playing he was granted all the priv- 
ileges, and was regarded by the company as one 
of the family. 

The comedian glanced up and saw Holt look- 
ing through the half-open door. " Come in," 
he called, and with a thick towel continued to 
rub the last traces of grease-paint from his face. 
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Holt came in, and the actor's valet cleared a 
seat for him on a high trunk. 

"Have a cigar?" Reynolds asked. 

" I think I will — always like to smoke when 
I talk business." 

" Serious business? " 

" Pretty serious," Holt said, and Reynolds 
nodded to the servant to leave the room. 

" How are they coming? Any better? " 

By way of answer Reynolds picked up the 
statement for the matinee receipts and handed it 
to his visitor. " Awful, eh? " he said. " Last 
night was just over six hundred. You know 
what that means for a thirty-thousand-dollar 
show that costs four thousand a week to run. 
And I had planned to stay here all winter. It's 
pretty tough, my boy, pretty toygh. I'm afraid 
I don't know what they want any more." 

" They want a novelty," Holt said, " a sensa- 
tion. You have a lot of good songs, and one or 
two good comedy scenes, but there is no one mo- 
ment that any one feels that he or she has to be 
at your old show. The public likes to be told 
that every night at ten o'clock Tottie Cough- 
drops will dive from the proscenium arch to the 
orchestra pit, and die of her injuries, or that 
eight minutes past nine the Shrimp Ballet, clad 
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in pale-blue tights, will pass through the audi- 
ence, singing ' I Hate to Go Home in the Dark ! ' 
Believe me, the public likes to be told to like one 
thing in a performance, and the exact moment 
when that one thing takes place. That's the 
trouble about your show this year, there is noth- 
ing to go away and talk about. It doesn't make 
much difference whether they like it or black- 
guard it — you must give them something that 
will create discussion." 

Reynolds grinned at his face in the mirror and 
tossed the towel on the dressing-table. " Do 
you happen to know any act that will create talk, 
and have you chosen any particular hour that you 
would like me to use it? " 

" I have an act," Holt said — " an act that 
will make people talk, and fill your theater, too, 
if we handle it properly. I don't care when you 
use it so long as it is after half-past nine. I 
want it late, because it will appeal as much to 
the swells as it will to the man in the back row 
of the gallery." 

" What is her name? " the comedian asked, 
with just a shade of cynicism in his voice. 

" Her name is Peggy Kendall." 

" That's a good name," Reynolds said, " as 
names go, but I never heard of it before." 
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" Of course you never heard of it before. 
That's the trouble with all of you managers. 
You go on engaging established failures instead 
of giving new talent a chance. There is hardly 
a chorus on Broadway without a girl who has 
more charm and can out-sing and out-dance and 
look better than the leading soubrette. As you 
all say, this is a profession of opportunity, and I 
say it always will be if you don't give any one 
the opportunity." 

u Has she had much experience on the 
stage?" 

" She has had enough on the stage to make 
her easy, and she has suffered enough off to know 
what she is singing about." 

Reynolds pushed his chair away from the 
dressing-table and crossed his legs. " Well, 
Philip," he said, " you know I believe in your 
judgment as much and more than I do in that of 
any one outside of the business. I've asked you 
for advice often enough for you to understand 
that. What is your idea?" 

Holt gripped his cigar between his teeth and 
clasped his hands over his knees. " This girl 
has the three essentials of success — intelligence, 
beauty and the unlimited money to advertise 
them. She can sing a certain kind of love song 
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as I believe no one else in your business can sing 
it, just because she has the brains and the heart 
the others haven't got. My idea is to have her 
play some inconspicuous bit, or not appear at all 
until she does her specialty. Then I want her 
to come down stage, dressed in a shirtwaist and 
a simple duck skirt, just as any smart girl might 
dress at the seashore, and, without any inane 
music cue, sing her song. That part will be up 
to her brains and her voice, which is unusually 
sympathetic, and her beauty and grace, which, 
believe me, are superlative. It mayn't be the 
greatest act in the world, but it will be up to us 
to tell them that it is. I want to call her The 
Shirtwaist Girl, but she is to be a shirtwaist girl 
only so far as her turn on the stage is concerned. 
Off the stage I'm going to have her dress as sim- 
ply but better than any woman in town. I'm go- 
ing to have her lunch, but never sup, at the most 
conspicuous restaurants, always with one woman 
who shall be absolutely unknown. In the after- 
noon she can drive alone, in the park and along 
the avenue, in the best electric car I can buy. To 
reach the masses I'm going to get out a quarter- 
sheet, purple letters on a violet background, with 
just three lines : ' Herald Square Theater — The 
Shirtwaist Girl — At ten o'clock.' I'm going 
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to paste these signs down in the subway and up 
on the highest telegraph poles, so that the whole 
city will look like a purple and violet sunset; 
through you I'll employ men to use every known 
and unknown device of the press-agent, and when 
we finish there will be only one spot in New 
York where the public will want to be at ten 
o'clock at night, and that will be the Herald 
Square Theater. I want to play angel as it has 
never been played before. You know that I 
have the money to do it, and the only stipulation 
I make is that, for obvious reasons, my name is 
never to appear in the matter, and that the girl 
herself, and you and I, are the only ones who 
are to know where the money comes from. I 
will promise never to speak to her except over 
the telephone, or to see her except across the 
footlights, and you must have it understood that 
she is a regular member of your company, and 
that you are paying her a big salary, which you 



are not" 



Reynolds clasped his hands behind his head 
and smiled up at the ceiling. " It's an amusing 
idea," he said. 

" Of course it's an amusing idea," Holt re- 
peated, " and the further you go the more amu*- 
ing it will be." 
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" Admitting the girl could get away with it," 
Reynolds asked, "how much would she want?" 

" Oh, that's all right. You can put her down 
at a nominal salary and I'll refund it to you per- 
sonally. The main idea we must always have 
before us is to keep her a mystery. You are not 
supposed to know anything about her, and the 
more you refuse to have her interviewed the 
more they will print about her. If you want to 
do extra newspaper advertising, that is up to you 
— -I'll attend to the outside work. I will have 
her come here alone to see you, to-morrow morn- 
ing, and ask for an engagement. You have 
Schwartz try her voice. I'll guarantee he'll like 
it all right, and you can pretend to find some- 
thing very unusual in it and suddenly decide to 
give her a chance at a Wednesday matinee. If 
she goes at all you can try her at night. Then, 
if she makes good, we can start the campaign of 
publicity, and you can more or less truthfully tell 
the newspapermen that you know nothing about 
her." 

Reynolds drew his lips into a straight line and 
smiled at his own face in the mirror. " All 
right," he said; "the scheme is just about crazy 
enough for you to plunge on, and I don't see yet 
where I stand to lose. Business couldn't be much 
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worse than it is. Suppose you send her around 
to-morrow morning about eleven." 

" Sam ! " he called, and the valet came back 
into the dressing-room. "Tell Mr. Schwartz 
to be sure to be here to-morrow morning at 
eleven. And, mind you," he said to Holt, as 
the door closed on the servant, " I don't make 
any promises. It looks like a very long chance 
to me." 

" That's all right," Holt said, putting out his 
hand. " Just think it all over to-night, and give 
the girl a fair trial to-morrow morning. But re- 
member, not a word about me to any one." 

" Not a word. If it should go through, you 
will be the first and probably the last anonymous 
angel. You'd better drop in to-morrow night to 
hear what I think. Good-by!" 

Promptly at seven o'clock, Holt, bearing a 
great bunch of roses, was back at Peggy Ken- 
dall's apartment, and a" few minutes later, over 
a cozy dinner, was unfolding the scheme whereby 
she was to become the most famous woman in 
New York. The girl sat silent, and listened 
with sparkling, eager eyes. 

" Let us suppose," she said at last, when he 
had finished, " just suppose I did succeed — and, 
mind you, I have no hope that I will succeed — 
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how am I going to pay you back? IVc never 
borrowed money in my life. I've never let any 
one spend money on me — that is, by way of ad- 
vancing me in business." 

" I'm glad if that is all that bothers you," 
Holt answered cheerfully. " I'm going to keep 
an account of every cent I spend, and you can 
pay me back the capital and interest, too, if you 
insist, when you become a head-liner with a big 
salary. It's a perfectly simple business proposi- 
tion. According to my notion, you are an un- 
worked mine. I'm going to pay for the ma- 
chinery to develop you and try to float the bonds. 
If the public doesn't like the output, I lose; if 
they do happen to like the color of the ore, we 
both win." 

Peggy looked across the table, smiled, and 
shook her head. " You're a good friend, 
Philip," she said. " You're quite sure there is 
no reward? Men don't usually spend a small 
fortune on a girl without the fond hope of some 



return." 



" Oh, don't they? Why, the world is full of 
men spending their fortunes and the best of 
their lives on women, from whom they know 
there never will or never can be any reward. 
Do you think a man who paints a great picture 
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paints it for posterity, or an author who writes * 
great novel writes it for a million readers? If &- 
is really a great picture or a great novel, you ca^ 
be quite sure that he did it for the eyes of on^ 
woman. Maybe it was his wife, or maybe it wa^ 
the wife of another man, or maybe it was a gir-^ 
that he never expects to see again. Believe me^ 
Peggy, men are not all risking fortunes with an^ 
hope of reward — especially where the one womar* 
is concerned." 

For a few moments there was silence. 

" There is a reward, though, Peggy," he went 
on, " which you might offer — that is, if you have 
real sporting blood — your wishing ring." 

With an amused smile and wrinkled brow 
Peggy held up the ring and looked at it in the 
light of the yellow candle-shade. 

" You see, it is useless to you now," Holt 
said, " because you have made your one wish." 

" Of course," Peggy laughed. " I had quite 
forgotten that. But suppose my wish does not 
come true ? " 

" The wish will come true." 

11 Very well, I agree to that. If it should 
come true, the ring is yours." 

Smilingly they shook hands across the table, 
and the bargain was sealed. 
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" And during all this time I am never to see 
you? " she asked. 

" Never. You can write or telephone me for 
advice, but we must never be seen together, and 
we mustn't recognize each other if we meet. It's 
the only obvious thing to do. You will have to 
leave this apartment, where you are more or less 
known, and live in a very good but very quiet 
hotel, and you must adopt another name. It 
will also be necessary to find some girl who will 
live with you and with whom you can always be 
seen in public. Do you know such a girl?" 

Peggy nodded. " I know just such a girl. 
She's an art student who comes from nowhere, 
just as I do, and she's just mad enough to love 
the whole idea." 

"Fine!" Holt said enthusiastically. "Now, 
that's all right. You consent, don't you, 

Peggy?" 

The girl sat with her elbows on the table and 
her chin resting in the palms of her hands. Be- 
tween the yellow candle-shades and over the 
scarlet roses he watched the face across the table 
and waited for the answer. The girl's eyes 
looked into his, but Holt knew that her thoughts 
were very far away — far away in the certain 
past, or far away in the very uncertain future. 
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At the last the difficulties — if difficulties there 
were — were apparently swept away, for Peg- 
gy's lips broke into a charming smile, her eyes 
glistened and Holt knew that he had won. 

44 All right," she said — "that is, 111 go to 
see Reynolds to-morrow." 

44 Splendid ! " he cried, and, raising his glass, 
bowed to the pretty face across the table. " To 
the most famous woman in New York I " 

Peggy smiled and nodded back to him over 
her glass. "To the most famous woman in 

New York!" 

• •••••• 

It was about five weeks later when Miss Helen 
Forrester announced her arrival to those of her 
friends in New York from whom she was sure 
to receive an enthusiastic, if well-bred and digni- 
fied, welcome. Owing to the geographical loca- 
tion of the Forrester mills, Miss Forrester was 
accounted a resident of Troy, although of late 
years she was probably better known among cer- 
tain social circles in New York and London and 
Paris and Newport than in her native town. Like 
many other distinguished and beautiful strangers, 
she had come to New York for Horse Show Week, 
and Holt was one of the first to bid her welcome. 

" I hope you have kept a great deal of your 
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time for me?" he asked. "How about to- 
night?" 

" Not to-night," she said. " Any other time 
- — but to-night the Arthur Irwins are giving me a 
party to satisfy my one real ambition in life." 
The horses? " he asked, smiling. 
No, I suppose my other friends will take me 
to the Horse Show every other night and every 
afternoon, too. What I really want to see is 
The Shirtwaist Girl." 

" Herald Square Theater — ten o'clock," Holt 
laughed. 

" That's the girl. Ever since I left Troy I 
have been blinded by strange purple signs about 
her. Whenever I looked out of the car-window 
I would be sure to find a hideous boarding with 
her name in great purple letters staring at me, 
and New York itself looks as if it had been swept 
by a purple snowstorm. I had a foolish idea 
that this was Horse Show Week and that there 
were a lot of theaters and stars in town, but ap- 
parently there are only the Herald Square Thea- 
ter and The Shirtwaist Girl." 

" Did you hear any one speak of her? " Holt 
asked. 

" Well, I've only seen the Irwins arid Daisy 
Waring, but she insisted on taking me through 
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the park the minute I arrived, on the chance that 
we might see her. She tells me that she is just 
as omnipresent as the purple advertisements; 
that she lunches every day at Sherry's, is forever 
driving about the park or up and down the Ave- 
nue in the most wonderful traps and automobiles, 
and that her clothes and hats are the wonder and 
envy of all the women." 

" What else did you hear? " Holt asked. 

" Oh, a great deal. That she was very beau- 
tiful, and sang well enough, and was going to 
drive one of her horses at the show to-morrow 
afternoon, and that the Wrights had been com- 
missioned to build her an airship — a purple one, 
I presume." 

"You didn't see her this afternoon?" 

" Just for a moment. She was in an automo- 
bile, and as we passed a big touring-car got in 
our way, and I could only get a glimpse. But 
that glimpse is what makes me want to see her 
again. She reminded me of some one I used to 
know." 

" Really," Holt said. " That's rather amus- 
ing. Beyond the fact that she seems to have 
posed for advertisements, no one, apparently, 
knows anything about her. She's something of 
a mystery." 
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" It's funny you don't know her, Philip — I 
thought you knew all the theatrical celebrities*" 

Holt shook his head. " I wish I did — she's 
terribly good-looking, I think — but she refuses 
to meet any one." 

" It would be funny," Miss Forrester said, " if 
I solved the mystery, but I hardly believe that she 
is the girl I used to know. I'll see her to-night 
and I can tell you better afterward. We're all 
going on to a supper Roy Buchanan is giving at 
Sherry's after the Horse Show. You used to be 
a great friend of Roy's — aren't you expected? " 

" He asked me," Holt said, rising to go; " but 
it's to be one of those biggish, late affairs, and I 
hadn't really decided. Of course, however, if 
you are to be there and promise to tell me all 
about The Shirtwaist Girl." 

Miss Forrester smiled and put out her hand. 
" I will if I know anything to tell. Be sure to 
come, please. I don't think it is to be such a 
very big party, and even if it is, we can find a 
chance for a talk. Besides, Roy's suppers are 
always amusing. He is bound to have sojne sur- 
prise for us. Au revoir, Philip; don't fail me." 
• • • • • • . 

It was midnight when Holt found his first op- 
portunity to have a word alone with Miss For- 
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rester. The supper was over and Buchanan's 
guests were still gathered in little groups about 
the big, round table, or in couples had drifted out 
into the hallways, or into the adjoining room 
where the band was tuning up in preparation for 
those who wished to dance. Miss Forrester and 
Holt found a lounge in a corner which at the mo- 
ment seemed to be the most distant point from 
the greatest number of people. 

" And now," he said, " tell me all you know 
and just what you think of The Shirtwaist Girl." 

Miss Forrester smiled. " I don't really know 
much," she said, "but she is the girl I thought 
she was. I wasn't quite sure until she looked di- 
rectly at me in the box. I was sorry, because it 
seemed to embarrass her, and for a moment she 
stopped singing. It was rather alarming. 
Why are you so keen about the girl, Philip? Are 
you quite sure you don't know her? " 

Holt looked evenly into Miss Forrester's eyes. 
" Quite," he said. " Quite sure, but I am very 
curious. She always appealed to me — that is, 
across the footlights — as having a very distinct 
and very amusing personality." 

For a few moments Miss Forrester was silent 
while she began pulling on a long, white glove. 

" She has a remarkable personality," she said 
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at last, " or at least she used to have. If I tell 
you the little I know of her, you understand I am 
telling only you. Not that it can make any dif- 
ference to the girl, but I think I should prefer it 
that way. It was only an incident, but it is the 
thing that I can remember most distinctly when 
I was a child." 

" Of course, I promise," he said. " Please 
go on." 

Miss Forrester settled back into the corner of 
the lounge and dropped her hands idly in her lap. 
" Oh, it's a long time ago, Philip," she began, 
" when my sister and I were children and we 
used to spend our summers at a place near Troy. 
It was a lovely old farm, with a big, rambling 
house on it. Father lived near it when he was a 
boy, and I think it was about the first luxury he 
bought when he began to make money. He 
usecf to run down there whenever he could get a 
day away from business, and very often he 
took us down with him, and for years we always 
spent our summers there. This girl's father, Ike 
Kendall, was a terrible old person, who had a 
hut just at the end of our place and, of course, 
we knew the whole family. I can remember 
Peggy Kendall, as she was called then, as well 
as I can my own sister. She had the same lovely 
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face and masses of hair, and the same curious 
glint she has now in those long, gray eyes. Even 
as a child she had a queer, elfish way with her, 
and I can recall her perfectly, playing around her 
father's yard in her bare feet and just one rag 
of a dress. We used to call her c the weed,' be- 
cause she grew wild and, I suppose, because we 
all thought that in comparison we were delicate 
flowers; but she was really the beauty of the 
neighborhood." 

" How long ago was that? " Holt asked. 

" Oh, I should think the last time I saw her 
was fifteen years ago. That was when she ran 
away from home — it's the story I started to tell 
you. It shows what a curious child she was even 
then. Her mother was something of a laundress 
and worked for us children — in fact, I think 
that was about all they had to live on. The girl 
and her sister used to bring the things up to the 
house in a big basket and lay them out on our beds, 
and one day after they had gone I missed a little 
watch and chain that I had left on the bureau in 
our room. I was only a child, and, without 
speaking to any one about what I was going to 
do, I went down to the Kendalls', like a little 
idiot, and accused Peggy of stealing the watch. 
Very naturally she denied it at the time, but the 
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next day she came up to see me. It doesn't 
seem possible that that was fifteen years ago. I 
can remember her swaggering across the lawn, as 
if it were yesterday. I was sitting in a swing and 
she came up to me and dropped the watch into 
my lap. * There's your watch,' she said. And 
then she stood there for a long time, with her 
eyes flashing at me. I recollect I asked her if 
she or her sister had taken it, and she promptly 
said that she had. ' I'm goin' away,' she said. 
i I'm goin' away — Ma don't want thieves in her 
house. And I want you to remember that it was 
you who drove me away from home. It's an 
awful thing for a fine lady like you to ruin a poor 
girl's reputation in the neighborhood.' And, as 
a matter of fact, she did leave home and, so far 
as I know, never went back again. 

" It made a terrible impression on me at the 
time, and I've never forgotten it. For nights I 
used to dream of the straight, thin, ragged figure 
standing over me. It really seemed as if she 
were hurling a sort of curse. It was a fine bit 
of heroism, too, because I found out afterward 
that it was the sister who took the watch. Peggy 
was the* last girl in the world to steal. She was 
a curious, beautiful child, and I've often wondered 
what had become of her. When I saw her — " 
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The sentence was never finished, for the doors 
leading into the hallway were suddenly thrown 
open and the guests, who had been idling about 
the supper-room, crowded in. Miss Forrester 
shrugged her shoulders. " One of Roy's sur- 
prises," she said, and she and Holt rose at the 
same moment, to see Buchanan, with Peggy Ken- 
dall at his side, walk down the center of the 
room where the crowd left an opening for them. 
Peggy was dressed in the shirtwaist and the sim- 
ple duck skirt that she wore on the stage, but her 
face was without make-up of any kind. She 
clung to Buchanan's arm, and it seemed as if she 
was trying to avoid the faces of the men and 
women who lined her path and gave her a smil- 
ing welcome. A few steps in the rear Schwartz, 
the musical director, followed, carrying her 
music. 

" I think we had better get out of here," Miss 
Forrester whispered to Holt. 

" It's too late now," he said. " I'm sorry." 
And they settled back on the lounge, which was 
but a dozen feet from where Peggy would have 
to stand. She smilingly dismissed Buchanan 
and then turned to speak to Schwartz* who 
was arranging her music at the piano. The rest 
of the guests saw nothing but the wonderful 
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beauty of the girl, but Holt noticed how tired her 
eyes looked, and with how much effort she was 
trying to smile at Schwartz. 

44 She's lovely," Miss Forrester whispered. 

44 Lovely," he repeated, c< but she looks aw- 
fully played out to me. I wonder if it isn't just 
a little wearing to be the most famous woman in 
New York? " 

Miss Forrester was about to answer him, but 
was stopped by the sudden hush that fell on the 
room as Peggy turned and faced her audience. 
There was no stage, and the crowd sat or stood 
about, much as if it had been a private drawing- 
room, and it so happened that some of the guests 
were very near her. Schwartz struck the first 
notes of the introduction to the song, and Peggy, 
with her hands clasped behind her, smiled back 
at the smiling faces of encouragement. Her 
glance wandered along the row of good-looking 
men and the wonderfully-dressed women until her 
eyes met those of Philip Holt. For one brief 
moment they remained looking into his, and then 
they turned to the girl beside him. With no sign 
of recognition, Peggy slowly turned her glance 
back on the confused mass of faces that filled the 
room. Schwartz had finished his introduction, 
and, with his back to Peggy, sat waiting, with his 
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hands resting on the keys. The girl raised her 
hand and pressed it against her forehead, and 
then, dropping it again, made an effort to begin 
her song, but the notes died in her throat. 
Schwartz started to play the introduction over 
again and looked over his shoulder. For the 
first time since he had known her Peggy had failed 
him. Through misty eyes she looked at Schwartz 
and then back at the blur of faces. 

" I'm very sorry, very sorry, ladies and gentle- 
men," she pleaded, " but I don't think I can sing 
to-night. I don't think I can sing at all." 

And then the astonished crowd saw the lithe, 
straight figure in white suddenly waver, and in a 
moment half a dozen men were at her side, but 
the girl motioned them back, and, still dazed, 
stretched out her hands in the direction of Philip 
Holt and Miss Forrester. 

" Oh, Philip," she whispered, " won't you take 
me home ? Please, take me home, Philip — I'm 
so tired — oh, so terribly tired." 

Peggy lay back in the corner of the brougham, 
her head resting against the cushions, and her 
palms pressed against her throbbing temples. It 
was thus they drove back in silence to the old 
apartment on Thirty-first Street. 

" Have you the key? " Holt asked. 
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Peggy fumbled in her pocketbook. " I've al- 
ways carried it with me," she said, " but I've only 
been back once since." 

He opened the door and ran ahead, bounding 
up the long staircase two steps at a time. When 
Peggy reached the sitting-room the lights were 
burning, and Holt was working over the fire. 
The girl pulled her wrap about her, for the room 
was damp and cold, and then sank into a chair. 

" Just what did I say, Philip? " she asked. 
" All I know is that I disgraced you — terribly. 
Please tell me." 

" What rot, Peggy," he said, without looking 
up from the little flame he was fanning with his 
hat. " You just fainted, that's all. YouVe been 
working too hard." 

The girl put up her hand before her tired eyes, 
as if to shut out the memory of it. " I couldn't 
help it, Philip. I was tired, working at night, 
and all day, too, and I was so lonely, nev^r seeing 
any one except that girl, and never being able to 
speak to my old friends. I hated the theater, 
and I hated the hotel and, oh, how I hated show- 
ing myself — always showing myself." 

" That's all right," he said soothingly. " It's 
over, and over for good. Come and sit by the 
grand fire I've made for you and forget it." 

Holt led her by the hand to a low, deep chair 
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in front of the hearth, and then sat on the floor 
at her feet. For some minutes they remained 
thus in silence, looking at the flames, and then 
Peggy began, in her tired voice, to ramble on 
again : 

" I had missed you so much, Philip, because 
we had had such good times here together — 
hadn't we? It was so unexpected, seeing you 
there, and then I saw Helen Forrester with you. 
She was at the theater in a box, and the sight of 
her brought back all the unhappy days when I 
was a kid. Did she tell you about the watch? " 

Holt nodded. " Yes, she told me about the 
watch." 

" I wondered if she would. I thought of that 
just before everything got blurred, and I thought 
I was going to fall, and called to you." 

" But you didn't take the watch — you know 
you didn't." 

" I told her I did, and I knew that she would 
tell you. I guess that was what finished me. 
Oh, Philip, I've been such a foolish kid. All 
my life I've had crazy dreams to be independent 
and to lead my own life in my own way, and to 
be somebody, when all I really wanted was peace 
and quiet and to be just like every other girl in 
the world." 
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" And you don't want to be the most famous 
woman in New York any more? " 

Peggy smiled at the flames and shook her head. 
11 Never again," she said, " never, never again." 

Holt put out his hand and laid it over both of 
the girl's, which lay clasped in her lap, and as he 
did so he touched the little gold, Arabian ring. 

" Ah," he said, " the wishing ring. You 
haven't forgotten the reward? " 

Peggy brushed away his hand, and, slipping 
the ring from her finger, dropped it into his open 
palm. " It's yours." 

With much difficulty Holt managed to work 
the ring down on his little finger, and then 
stretched his hand out toward the fire. 

u One must own it and wear it," he said. 

" Own it and wear it," the girl repeated. 

" Then I wish," he said, holding the ring in 
the yellow light of the burning logs — " I 
wish — " 

Peggy reached out her arm and clasped her 
fingers tightly about the outstretched hand and 
the magic ring. 

" Don't wish for that," she said. " It's yours 
already — you must know that, Philip. Some 
time when we — some time, perhaps, the day will 
come when we will want to make a wish together." 



VI 
Where Ignorance Was Bliss 

ANY one who has spent a summer at Lake- 
hurst, down in Jersey, knows all about the 
Wood road. It diverges from the State road 
just a mile to the north of the town, curves its 
way for five miles through the pine forest, and 
then debouches on the modern, oil-soaked high- 
way that leads to Ocean View and all the other 
seaside resorts. It is a pretty, shaded little road, 
so deep in sand as to be wholly impossible for au- 
tomobiles, and yet quite practicable for a light run- 
about and a good stocky horse. The summer res- 
idents of Lakehurst use it a great deal, especially 
hatless young men! in flannels, and young girls with 
duck skirts, filmy shirtwaists, and very broad straw 
hats with large bows of delicately tinted ribbons. 
It is a most sentimental five-mile bower, with its 
canopy of green and its floor of white sand and 
bronzed pine needles, and it seems especially 
adapted to the expressions of youth's most inti- 
mate and personal thoughts. 

190 
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Half-way of its length, and on the north side, 
there is a barely perceptible thinning of the trees 
and the almost obliterated ruts of wagon-tracks 
leading into the densest part of the pine woods. 
" I wonder where that leads to," the young man 
in flannels always remarks to his fair companion ; 
but a large stump directly between the wagon 
ruts and the general unevenness of the ground in- 
variably discourages even the most adventurous. 
As a matter of fact, if the young man should 
decide to risk his neck as well as that of his com- 
panion and the springs of the runabout, he would 
reach, after a most tortuous and treacherous 
drive of three miles, the twin homes of Messrs. 
Hiram Sproggs and Rosia Vannote. It must be 
understood at the outset that Hiram and Rosia 
were true philosophers rather than the children 
of destiny, and had by choice, and not according 
to the will of fate, adopted their present roles of 
brother hermits of the dense pine forest 
Neither could be called exactly a city man, and 
yet both had been born and reared in Ocean 
View, although at a time long before the town 
had reached its present eminence as a seaside re- 
sort. They had trolled the Manasquan for blue- 
fish, " gone crabbing " for Jake Curtis's board- 
ing-house, had done their share of gathering 
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cranberries in the fall, and, with that frugality 
common to the native Jerseyman, had put by the 
greater portion of their earnings for a rainy day. 
To the best of their belief this important event 
arrived about the time when they had both 
just passed the age of forty, and their joints were 
already too rheumatic to consider continuing 
their damp and none too lucrative careers as 
crab-men. At one time they contemplated vis- 
iting Trenton or New York before their perma- 
nent retirement from the world, but as they were 
assured by a fellow townsman who had visited 
both these centers that such a trip would be at- 
tended with a good deal of expense, they gave 
up the idea as an unnecessary luxury. Indeed, 
they eventually became convinced that the embryo 
thought had unquestionably been inspired by the 
devil himself. 

The ten acres in the fastness of the pine woods 
where they had elected to spend the remainder 
of their lives had appealed to them solely on ac- 
count of the price. Exactly what this price was 
had never been stated by either of the parties 
to the deal, but it must have been very low, as it 
was perfectly evident to any one that cheapness 
was the only virtue which could possibly be at- 
tributed to this particular ten acres of sand and 
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sage-brush. It was sterile, unwatered, mosquito- 
ridden, hot as Tophet in summer, cold and cheer- 
less in winter, and overrun with all kinds of bugs 
and insects the whole year round. 

» 
Un discouraged, however, by the advice and en- 
treaties of their friends, Hiram and Rosia built 
their modest shacks as far apart from each other 
as the ten acres would permit, and then made 
their " clearing " for the little truck gardens, 
where they proceeded to grow just enough corn 
and sweet potatoes, pumpkins and cabbages to 
keep them from starvation. They also main- 
tained on terms of mutual equality a barn, half 
a dozen chickens, and a very old and decrepit 
mare, to which its previous owner had given the 
somewhat snappy and now most inappropriate 
name of Floss. This pet of the two hermits, 
notwithstanding a frequent elimination of oats 
from its daily diet, was treated with much consid- 
eration, and was allowed to roam at will over 
the ten acres of sand and stubble. During the 
spring planting season Floss yas forced for a 
few hours each day to pull a rusty plow between 
innumerable charred stumps, and at long inter- 
vals was hitched up and driven with great care 
to Prager's general store at Lakehurst. These 
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efforts constituted the mare's only labors, and 
for the rest of the time she was as care-free as 
her owners. Snowbound in winter, enveloped 
by mosquitoes and insects in summer, Hiram and 
Rosia continued to live unmolested by the natives 
or the city folk, and remained in placid content 
on what it pleased them to call their farm. With 
each succeeding year their interest in the outside 
world, which included all the territory lying be- 
tween Lakehurst and Ocean View, dwindled into 
no interest at all, their beards grew to abnormal 
lengths, and their bronzed skin turned a brown 
as deep as their own pine needles and as tough 
as shoe leather. When the twin shacks were first 
built, each had hidden his fortune in a broken tea- 
pot at a spot not known even to his neighbor, and 
both continued to eliminate anything that in the 
slightest degree suggested violent action or un- 
necessary movement of any kind whatever. 

Visits of a purely social nature between the two 
became less and less frequent, but occasionally, af- 
ter they had finished their frugal suppers in their 
respective cabins, one of the ex-crabmen would 
stroll over to his neighbor's and share the soap- 
box which answered for a front doorstep. Al- 
though slow in starting, the conversation inva- 
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riably led to an extended argument as to which 
particular spot on the ten acres would be the 
most likely place for a local graveyard. Rosia 
would drag his claw-like fingers through his long 
knotted beard and suggest that for his final rest- 
ing-place he was disposed toward the most dis- 
tant corner of the plot under the gnarled pine; 
and Hiram, having chewed for a considerable 
period on his cut plug, would contend that the 
little hump of ground just beyond the pig-sty was 
the most conspicuous and hence the more appro- 
priate spot It seemed to be one of the rules of 
the forum that no definite agreement should ever 
be reached, which was really fortunate, as this 
indecision left an excuse for further conversation 
at the next visit 

It was one of those rare occasions when Hiram 
and Rosia had decided to drive Floss to Pra- 
ger's store at Lakehurst and buy some badly 
needed flour and canned goods. The date was 
August the twenty-second, blistering hot, and for 
many reasons a day destined to live long, not only 
in the history of Lakehurst, but of the whole 
country. Although not usually regarded as a 
good show town, " BoswelPs Biggest and Best 
Circus and Munificent and Magnificent Menag- 
erie " was, nevertheless, to give an afternoon and 
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evening performance at the summer resort, and 
the flaring posters had gathered crowds of na- 
tives as well as many of the summer boarders 
from all of the surrounding country. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the circus was not a very big or im- 
portant circus, and was distinctively of the old- 
time, one-ring variety. The munificent menag- 
erie consisted of one fox, one jackal, one zebra, 
a cage of boa-constrictors, and two very old, 
mangy, and almost toothless lions. However, 
the official programme of the circus spoke most en- 
couragingly of the latter: " Two performances a 
day in their golden cage, under the able direction 
of Mademoiselle Vinie Vignetti, the imperious 
mistress of the most savage kings of the jungle 
— Hero and Jupiter — the man-hating, man- 
eating lions." 

A fairer day for a circus was never seen; the 
Jerseyites from the nearby farms, the boarders 
from all of the hotels, even the nursery maids 
with their tiny charges, had spent the entire morn- 
ing about the great white tents. Every one 
lunched early, and promptly at one o'clock the 
crowd flocked into the sideshow, and half an hour 
later had surged into the menagerie tent, and, 
many rows deep, had surrounded the gilt and 
scarlet cage of Hero and Jupiter. In an aw- 
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ful silence occasionally interrupted by a sharp 
cry of fear, the children and many grown- 
ups watched the man-eating lions pacing noise- 
lessly to and fro. Every now and again the 
kings of the jungle licked their jaws and cast 
furtive, angry glances at Mademoiselle Vignetti, 
who, dressed in a black velvet suit and high pat- 
ent leather boots, sat idly on the steps of the 
cage. At frequent intervals she snapped her 
whip against the bars, and this nonchalant act 
never failed to make the lions utter deep and om- 
inous roars. 

All of this, of course, was but a preliminary 
appetizer to the show in the big tent, which be- 
gan promptly on time, and progressed for at 
least half its length with the most evident signs 
of satisfaction and delight from the entire audi- 
ence. A lady performer in a riding-habit had 
just concluded a most intricate and difficult high- 
school act, and the roars of Mademoiselle Vignet- 
ti's lions could easily be heard on their way from 
the menagerie tent to the main arena, when Bos- 
well, the manager of the show, his long hair fly- 
ing, and waving his high silk hat, ran into the 
center of the ring. Evidently some terrible ca- 
tastrophe, always possible and usually devoutly 
hoped for in even the best of circuses, had oc- 
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curred, and the big audience sat motionless and 
absolutely breathless. " Ladies and gentlemen/ 1 
the manager shouted, impressively, " there is no 
immediate danger, but the store next to the men- 
agerie is in flames, and I think that the perform- 
ance had better be postponed. Therefore you 
must leave the tent for the present. On account 
of the little children, I beg you not to push or 
crowd. There is plenty of time if you will only 
leave quietly and in order. There is no danger, 
don't forget that, no danger whatever to any- 
body." 

So sincerely was the audience impressed with 
Boswell's manner and the good sense of his 
speech that it rose quietly and started to climb 
hurriedly, but in t good order, over the flights of 
blue wooden benches. " No danger," shouted 
the showman, " no danger to anybody," and at 
this very moment a large man-eating lion came 
bounding through the entrance to the menagerie 
tent. For just one fraction of a second the king 
of the jungle stopped and stared wild-eyed at the 
flying crowds, and then, evidently attracted by 
the assuring shouts of Boswell, gave one long 
awful roar of rage, and in great leaps and bounds 
started after the manager. The showman, his 
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coat-tails and long hair standing straight out be- 
hind, and still waving his silk hat, hit and parted 
the now thoroughly terrified crowd, as the steel 
prow of a motor-boat cuts smooth water. When 
last seen he had in some inconceivable manner 
pushed his rotund frame through a narrow open- 
ing between the upper rows of benches, and as 
he fell to the ground far below his voice could 
still be heard above the shouts of the crowd: 
44 No danger, no danger to anybody." 

It was learned afterward — indeed, it was 
some time afterward — that the lions had first 
heard the roar and crackling of the flames of the 
burning building at the exact moment when they 
were being transferred from the small traveling 
cage to the larger one in which they were about 
to give their ring performance. In their terror 
at the scent of fire, they dashed against the bars 
with such violence that for one brief moment the 
cages were separated, but that was quite long 
enough, and the enraged animals had sprung 
through the open door and were as free as if they 
had been in their native jungle. Just how the 
escape was made was of no particular interest to 
the good people of Lakehurst and the strangers 
within her gates. The fact that two man-eating 
lions were at liberty in their quiet little town was 
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quite sufficient for the immediate present, and in 
an incredibly short space of time every man, 
woman, and child in the entire village was trem- 
bling behind locked doors. 

It was about a quarter of an hour after the 
lions had made good their escape when Floss, 
hauling Rosia and Hiram in an old top-buggy, 
ambled slowly into town. The sight that greeted 
them was the charred timbers and the glowing 
embers of all that was left of Prager's general 
store, the white walls and the gaily colored 
streamers of a circus tent, and what to all ap- 
pearances was an entirely deserted village. With 
extreme caution Rosia drove Floss as near as he 
could with safety to the glowing remnants of the 
store. 

Hiram patted his long red beard to see that it 
was not really ablaze and slowly shook his head 
"Where do you reckon are the folks?" he 
whispered. 

Rosia stared wide-eyed up the pretty little 
street with its rows of villas, every door and shut- 
ter closed as tight as if sealed by wax. " I don't 
'xactly know," he said, " but it looks awful bad 
to me. You know, Hiram, there's nothing like 
a fire or a circus to bring out a crowd, and here 
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we got the two on them at once, close together 
as peas in a pod and not a pesky soul about. I 
calculate it be an epidemic." 

"Epi-what?" asked Hiram. 

" Epidemic, pestilence, scourge of sickness. 
Let's hike." 

Without further words Rosia started to turn 
Floss's head toward home, and as he did so the 
mare's hoof struck against a heavy box, which 
had evidently been carried from the burning 
building and beyond the fire zone before the lions 9 
escape had rendered the further rescue of Pra- 
ger's merchandise inadvisable. Hiram slowly 
let himself down to the ground, and read the 
burned lettering on the box. " Champagne," he 
whispered laconically. 

44 Liquor," said Rosia. " Can you get it in 
the back of the rig or shall we put it in front? " 
Without further words Hiram lifted the heavy 
case, and, having successfully deposited it in the 
rear of the buggy, climbed back into his seat. 

" Pity it warn't a sack of flour, or some canned 
goods," he said, and gazed regretfully at the 
blackened wreckage. " I reckon it's too hot to 
prod about in those embers." 

Rosia gave Floss a quick spank with the reins 
and once more jerked her head in the direction 
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of home. " You bet it's too hot," he murmured, 
" and anyhow I be afraid of the pestilence. Get 
up, Floss." 

With occasional furtive glances at the back of 
the buggy, to assure themselves that their prize 
was still safe, the two ex-crabmen drearily con- 
tinued to coax Floss home through the heavy 
sand and under the scorching skies. Both were 
deep in thought, and save for the groaning and 
creaking of the aged buggy and the labored 
breathing of the mare there was absolute silence. 
Owing to the extreme heat of the afternoon and 
the added burden of the case of champagne, their 
progress was very slow, and the day was well 
spent before they reached the farm. 

" Of course," said Rosia, as they unhitched 
Floss, preparatory to giving her a few oats and 
then letting her drift out among the stubble for 
her real supper — " of course, the liquor is ourn 
all right." 

Hiram nodded his assent. " Where'll we hide 
it? " he asked. 

Rosia cut off a piece of tobacco and rolled it 
luxuriously about with his tongue. Captain Kidd 
and his first lieutenant never regarded the hiding 
of a treasure chest with a more dignified solem- 
nity. 
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Having the greater initiative, and being the 
natural born leader of the two, Rosia made the 
final decision. " I guess we'd better tote it over 
to my shack and then you come over late and we 
can open up." 

It was a warm, clear night, and a round silver 
moon and many stars shone down on the clearing 
of pine needles and blackened stumps when Hi- 
ram strolled over to Rosia's shack for the party. 
The two hermits at once retired inside, and there, 
with the help of a rusty hatchet, they finally pried 
off the steel bands and the lid of the case. With 
great care Rosia extracted a bottle, and, having 
removed the straw covering, held it up in the can- 
dle light to the admiring gaze of Hiram. 

" Feel of it," he suggested, and magnanimously 
put the bottle into his neighbor's hands. 

" It's fat, ain't it? " said Hiram, " and power- 
ful heavy. You ain't never tasted any on it, 
have you? " 

Rosia nodded his head lugubriously, and, tak- 
ing back the bottle, regarded the wire wrappings 
about the cork with great solicitude. " No, I 
ain't tasted it 'xactly, but I often heard Budd Wil- 
son tell about it. He tasted of it once when he 
was to Trenton. Said it didn't bite like whisky, 
and yet was harder 'an beer." 
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Hiram was becoming painfully conscious of 
his lack of worldly knowledge. " I rekelect," he 
said, " a bottle of the pesky stuff Frank Lawson 
had set up in the window of his bar. It was all 
shop-worn and fly-specked, and I allaws suspi- 
cioned the bottle was empty — nothin' in it at all." 

"Mebbe," said Rosia. "It's terrible dear 
stuff." 

"How much?" asked Hiram. 

" Oh, a dollar." 

Hiram's lips were pressed into a hard, straight 
line. " A dollar a bottle? " 

Rosia drew a large knife from his pocket and 
cautiously inserted the blade between the wire and 
the cork. " Sure, a dollar a bottle," he said, and 
gave the knife a sharp, hard twist that parted the 
wire. There was just a moment's hesitation on 
the part of the cork, and then with a tremendous 
pop it shot from the neck with the speed of a 
shell from a six-inch gun, flew straight at Hiram, 
and with a loud whizzing sound buried itself 
deep in his long red beard. 

" Get a glass," shouted Rosia, holding the bot- 
tle before him while the champagne roared out 
of the neck in a steady stream of foam. Still 
somewhat stunned from the blow of the cork, 
Hiram staggered to the cupboard and returned 




The champagne roared out in a steady stream ot foam 
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with a heavy china cup in one hand and a tin one 
in the other. There was just enough left of the 
still foaming liquid to fill the two cups. 

" Of all the goldarned doings," Hiram exy 
ploded. " Do you reckon that's a bad one? " 

Too exhausted to answer impossible questions, 
Rosia put down the empty bottle and led the way 
to the front door. Silently they sat on the edge 
of the wooden step, Hiram with the tin cup and 
Rosia with the china one, and for a long time 
both looked wide-eyed at the bubbling, yellow 
liquid. 

" Well," said Rosia, again taking the initiative, 
" here's luck." The two hermits cautiously sipped 
the champagne and then in chorus wiped their 
rough, calloused hands across their mouths and 
regarded each other with broad smiles of satis- 
faction. 

" It's all right," said Hiram. " I suppose 
bein' in the sun all day and sittin' about the fire 
all mornin' has made it sort of warm, but it 
tastes good. How do you suppose it acts, like 
beer or regular liquor?" Rosia took another 
sip, quite a long one this time, and rested the cup 
on his knee. " Budd Wilson says that when he 
was to Trenton a member of the Legislater 
drank some of the stuff and went on awful — 
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says he took to cryin' about his folks and then 
swore he saw wild animals." Hiram drained 
his cup and then looked up wide-eyed at Rosia. 
" By heck," he gasped, " you don't say. So far 
as I be concerned, I ain't got no folks to cry 
about and I certainly ain't seen no animals yet — 
'cept a few swallers and a couple of blackbirds, 
have you ? " 

Rosia shook his head ponderously. " This 
fellow that Budd was tellin' about took too much." 

" How much? " asked Hiram. 

" Oh, I dunno — a couple dozen bottles or so, 
I reckon. Let's try to open another without 
spillin' nigh the whole on it." 

The second effort was immensely more suc- 
cessful than the first. Both cups stood ready on 
the table, the cork hit the almost identical spot 
of the ceiling at which Rosia had aimed it, and 
not more than a third of the treasured liquid was 
lost in foam. Once more carrying their cups 
and the new bottle they repaired to the long box 
which served as a doorstep. 

After the second cup had been drained, Hiram 
ran his fingers through his beard and slowly 
shook his head at the round silver moon. " Beats 
me," he said, " how that fre'n o' Budd Wilson 
cried 'bout's folks — it makshes me feel all 
perked up. How you feel, Rosia?" 
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Rosia raised his bronzed right hand to his 
forehead in a sort of military salute, and, con- 
tinuing to hold it there, his thin, straight lips 
broke into a reassuring smile — the first that Hi- 
ram had seen in many years. The next cups of 
the bubbling liquor were taken slowly and with 
the deliberate smacking of lips of the connoisseur. 
After a prolonged silence, Rosia shook his head 
wearily and sighed. 

" I wash thinkin', Hiram," he began, " that I 
wonder if we wash right or not in not goin' to 
New York before we schettled in pinesch foresht. 
P'rhaps we misched lotsch. Whatsch think, 
Hiram?" 

" Dunno 'bout that, but think schomtimes," 
said Hiram, " like go crabbin' agen — crabbin' 
bad for rhoom — rhoomatiz — » crabbin' very 
wet, but paysch well, and pershonly like crab- 
bin'." He slowly got up and tried with both 
hands to turn over the doorstep, but as Rosia 
continued to sit on the other end and gaze blink- 
ingly at the moon, the effort was quite futile. 

" Pleasch," begged Hiram, " pleasch, Rosia, 
lemme have box. Wan't for boat to go crab- 
bin'." 

Rosia again saluted, slowly arose and leaned 
unsteadily against the wall of the shack. 

"Thanksch, Rosia," said Hiram, and, having 
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dragged the box a few feet from the house, 
turned it upside down and then proceeded to use 
it as an open boat. Before stepping into his im- 
provised craft, however, he supplied himself with 
a long forked stick which had been cut and peeled 
for a clothes-prop. This Hiram grasped in both 
hands and used primarily as a paddle, but at in- 
tervals he would cry, " I shee crab," and, regard- 
ing the forked rod in the light of a crab-net, 
would make a violent scoop at a nearby tuft of 
sunburnt grass. Once as he solemnly paddled 
his permanent craft through the moonlit sea of 
sand and pine needles, his fanciful imagination 
suddenly pictured an eel gliding just by the gun- 
wale of the boat, and using the stick on this oc- 
casion as a spear, he drove it with a fierce cry of 
rage at the long slippery body. As the forks of 
the clothes-prop struck the hard ground the im- 
pact was so strong that for a brief second Hiram 
wabbled in his lightly built craft and then 
plunged headlong into the imaginary water. 
Slowly he rolled over to a sitting posture and 
gazed with blank wonder into the blinking eyes 
of Rosia. 

" Did'shew get it? " asked Rosia. 

Hiram shook his head and looked down at the 
spot where his wooden spear lay on the moonlit 
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ground. " Misched it, I guess. 'Twas a very 
schlippery eel. Wouldsch you like to crab? I'll 
pull boat and you crab." Rosia nodded his as- 
sent and, having picked up the clothes-prop, 
stepped gingerly into the boat. 

44 Didsch you schee real eel? " he asked; " or 
wasch it animals you schee from drinking scham- 
pagne? " 

Hiram grasped the prow of the box and, stoop- 
ing over, made ready to drag it through the 
sand. " It waschn't real eel," he said, " just 
schampagne animals. Don't you be foolish, 
Rosia. Ain't no real animals in pinesch woods." 
As the words left his lips the heavy air of the 
summer night was fairly rent asunder by a roar 
that shook the very ground and went rumbling 
for miles through the pine forest. The two ex- 
crabmen looked up and saw Floss dive headlong 
into the brush,, and at the same moment two great 
tawny creatures come bounding from the shadows 
of the edge of the woods into the center of the 
moonlit clearing. 

" Itsch lions," said Hiram. 

" Krrect, rightsch you be," roared Rosia, " two 
great big lionsch ! " 

For some moments Hero and Jupiter, the es- 
caped man-eaters from Boswell's Menagerie, re- 
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garded Rosia and Hiram with a look in which 
there was both contempt and curiosity. Taking 
a few steps forward, they threw up their heads, 
sniffed the hot air, and indulged in simultaneous 
and unearthly howls. As if by way of accepting 
the invitation Hiram dropped to the ground, and 
giving the best imitation he could of a series of 
lion's roars, proceeded as fast as possible on his 
hands and knees toward the now thoroughly in- 
terested kings of the forest Only once did he 
hesitate, and that was to call to Rosia. 

"Come on," he shouted; "come on, Rosia, 
and play wisch lionsch." 

Rosia, quite convinced that the animals were 
part of the necessary and weird dream effects of 
the champagne he had drunk, started on a wob- 
bly sort of lope in the wake of Hiram. 

Looking rather, like a huge hop-toad, Hiram 
continued to approach Hero in a series of leaps 
and bounds that eventually landed him completely 
exhausted at the feet of the lion. In all their 
lives, in and out of captivity, neither of the man- 
eaters had ever been treated like this before. In 
his embarrassment Hero looked up at the moon, 
yawned, and then gently laid a velvety paw on 
Hiram's prostrate form. In return for this play- 
fulness the king of the jungle was surprised to be 
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rewarded with a sharp rap on his nose. Stealth- 
ily and very sheepishly Hero looked at Jupiter to 
see if he had noticed the ignominious blow, but 
Jupiter was entirely too intent on watching Rosia, 
who was now approaching with great apparent 
caution, but at the same time emitting a series of 
yells supposed to be characteristic of the Ameri- 
can Indian in time of war. Once convinced that 
they were among friends, the two lions threw their 
well-known pride and traditional hauteur of man- 
ner to the winds, and, assuming the roles of pet 
cats, proceeded to have a thoroughly good romp 
with the two hermits. Hiram and Hero indulged 
in a boxing contest of one long, limitless round, 
while Jupiter and Rosia invented a new game, of 
which the rules and object seemed rather vague, 
but in a way suggested a cross between a catch-as- 
catch-can wrestling match and the Boston Dip. It 
had been years since Rosia and Hiram had really 
had any amusement of any kind, apd they were 
now thoroughly happy; as for the lions, not only 
did they find supreme pleasure in their long de- 
layed freedom, but were enchanted with their new- 
found playfellows, who were as simple as they 
were fearless, and, unlike Mademoiselle Vini Vig- 
netti, failed to fire a single blank cartridge into 
their whiskers or cut their old hides with the leash 
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of a cracking whip. But the time arrived when 
Rosia and Hiram, unused to the abnormal exer- 
cise of toying with lions, became thoroughly ex- 
hausted and quite incapable of further effort. It 
so happened that their series of acrobatic pleas- 
ures had brought them very close to the open door 
of the barn, and Rosia's imaginative brain at once 
saw a perfectly satisfactory way of ending the 
night's escapade. 

"Lock 'em up," he shouted, and without an- 
other word both men started to shoo their jolly 
playmates toward the barn. Believing that this 
was only a part of their happy game, the two 
lions ran merrily into the trap. The doors closed 
behind them, Rosia threw over the cross-bar, and 
there were the kings of the forest as safe and 
sound as the little barn could make them. Out- 
side, Rosia and Hiram with clasped hands stood 
smiling at each other. 

" Wasch a great, glorioush night," said Rosia, 
" and very nisch lions." 

" It wasch," sighed Hiram, " it certainly wasch, 
and nischest lions ever met." 

And so with these few but heartfelt words the 
hermits unclasped their hands, gravely saluted 
each other, and moving with great care so as to 
avoid the charred stumps whenever it was possi- 
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ble, zigzagged their respective ways home across 
the moonlit clearing. 

It was well past noon on the day following when 
Hiram and Rosia, having awakened from their 
long lethargic sleep, met at the farm pump. 
Carefully avoiding all reference to the mad doings 
of the previous night, they took turns in pumping 
streams of cold water on each other's throb- 
bing heads. The refreshing results were already 
being felt when the hermits suddenly stopped their 
ablutions, exchanged hurried glances, and then 
stood, silently looking through the pines. There 
could be no doubt about it — the almost unheard- 
of event of a horse other than their own Floss was 
coming down the road. Leisurely they strolled 
across the clearing to more closely inspect the phe- 
nomena. A bay horse with much difficulty was 
pulling a runabout, and in this sat a very fierce- 
looking man with a large black mustache and a 
high silk hat : the lady at his side wore a suit of 
black velvet and high boots. It was, however, the 
glistening, silver-plated revolvers which were stuck 
in the woman's belt and the stout whip she carried 
in her hand which most interested the hermits. 
The fierce-looking man pulled up his tired horse 
and glared at Rosia and Hiram standing placidly 
at the edge of the road. 
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" You two rubes haven't seen or heard nothing 
of no lions, have you? " he demanded. 

Under the brims of their broad straw hats 
Hiram and Rosia exchanged troubled glances and 
shook their heads. 

" Regular lions? " asked Rosia. 

" Sure, regular lions," sneered the newcomer.- 
" Did you think I was looking for jack rabbits or 
wood-pussies? I'm Boswell, of Boswell's Circus 
and Menagerie, and yesterday afternoon two of 
my lions escaped and took to these damned pine 
woods. I've got my men scouring the whole 
country for them — five hundred dollars reward 
if they're captured alive." 

Rosia glanced at Hiram, and a sprightly look 
of constantly increasing intelligence brightened 
his brown, weather-beaten features. " Five hun- 
dred each or for the pair? " he asked. 

11 For the pair, of course," Boswell shouted. 
" But what do you want to know for? " 

" 'Cause we captured 'em." 

u Alive? " cried Mademoiselle Vignetti. 

" Sure," said Rosia, " leastwise they was alive 
when we captured 'em and drove 'em into the barn 
over yander." 

" Hold my horse," Boswell shouted, and in a 
moment he and the woman were racing across the 
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clearing. The hermits watched them as they crept 
stealthily toward the barn and listened at the crack 
of the bolted doors. 

Hiram drew his fingers slowly through his 
beard, and when he spoke to Rosia there was a 
distinct quaver in his voice. " Do you reckon 
those was real lions we was playin' with ? " 

" Sure," said Rosia. 

Hiram stuck his hands deep in the pockets of his 
overalls and indulged in a long, low whistle. 
" Well, I'll be goldarned," he whispered. 

Once satisfied that the lions were really in the 
barn, Boswell and his companion hurried back to 
their runabout. 

" I don't know how you two yaps did it," he 
called as he picked up the reins, " and I don't care 
much, but if you can hold 'em safe in that rotten 
old barn of yours till we get back with the cage, 
the five hundred dollars is yours all right. It'll 
be a tough job hauling that wagon over these 
roads, but we'll be back before sunset. Don't let 
'em get away from you." 

The hermits watched the runabout until it had 
reached the turn in the road, and then as if by a 
former understanding silently turned and trotted 
over to Rosia's shack, which was the nearest to 
where they had been standing, and much the far- 
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thest from the barn. Here through the long after- 
noon they remained behind closed doors, and not 
even the cautious home-coming of Floss to the 
clearing was sufficient cause for either of them to 
raise his voice above a terrified whisper. Just at 
sunset the rescuing party returned — Boswell and 
Mademoiselle Vignetti in the runabout, and a great 
gold and scarlet wagon drawn by four white 
horses and with three men armed with long, spiked 
poles sitting on top. From their haven of safety 
Hiram and Rosia watched the cumbersome cage 
drawn before the barn and then one of the wooden 
sides of the wagon let down, so that when the 
door was opened it would act as a sort of runway 
between the cage and the barn. They saw Mad- 
emoiselle Vignetti slowly and cautiously push 
back the cross-bar, and then, closely followed by 
one of the men with a spiked pole, wedge her way 
through the partially opened door. There were 
several sharp reports from a revolver, and as the 
air was rent with the howls of the lions, Hiram 
and Rosia fell to their knees and saw no more. 

It was only when they heard the shouts of the 
rescuing party — an undoubted sign of success 
which assured the complete safety of the situation 
— that the hermits arose from their prostrate po- 
sition and dared to venture into the open. The 
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whole party adjourned to the doorstep before 
Rosia's home, and Boswell, with deep rumbling 
sounds of regret, counted out five hundred dollars 
in very soiled notes. 

" Thank you, sir," said Rosia, and made a low 
bow to the lady of the party, and then with some 
embarrassment he continued: " Hiram and I was 
talkin' it over and we wondered if you ever tasted 
of champagne." 

Boswell glanced at Mademoiselle Vignetti, 
" Sometimes," he laughed. " Why? " 

" Well, Hiram and me has part of a box in the 
house there, and we thought as how you might 
enjoy it a sight more than we would." 

" Thank you," said Boswell. " There's noth- 
ing quite like a cold bottle when you're real 
thirsty." 

The hermits disappeared and in a few minutes 
returned bearing the case of champagne, which 
they helped the driver of the lions' cage to load 
on the front seat of the chariot. And then with 
the warmest expressions of mutual regard the 
members of the party shook hands all around, and 
the circus people started on their long drive back 
to Lakehurst. 

The sun hung above the jagged line of pines, 
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a great flaming ball of fire, and filled the warm, 
sultry air with a wonderful golden haze. Hiram 
and Rosia sat on the doorstep and watched the lit- 
tle runabout and the heavy wagon with the lions' 
cage crawling along toward the turning in the 
road that would shut them out of their sight for 
all time. In the fading sunlight the ground of 
pine needles glowed like a great carpet of bur- 
nished bronze, and through the tall, straight trees 
the hermits could still catch the glint of the scar- 
let and gold of the chariot. 

" They see a lot," sighed Hiram — " those cir- 
cus folk." 

Rosia slowly nodded his assent, and then his 
glance swept across the clearing of charred 
stumps, and for a moment rested on Hiram's 
twin shack, the barn, and Floss, at peace again, 
browsing by the edge of the timber. 

44 That's right, Hiram," he said, 4C but it ain't 
'xactly like home, is it? " 



VII 

The Extra Girl 

TAMES NORTON PAGE, or Captain Jim, 
as he was known among his cronies down 
town, pushed his chair back from the table and 
with some little difficulty, on account of his well 
rounded paunch, crossed his short fat legs. The 
coffee had been served, and the servants had left 
Captain Jim and his son to smoke their cigars 
alone. From the very beginning the dinner had 
been an ominously silent one, and the hot, lifeless 
air of the July evening was charged with coming 
trouble. At least so it had seemed to Bobby Page, 
and now a glance at his father assured him that 
his fears had been well founded and that the 
black, foreboding clouds were about to break. 

41 Bobby," the old man began, " the time has 
come when I must talk to you as I had hoped I 
should never have to talk to one of my own, cer- 
tainly not to my only son. I don't want any 
dramatics or hysterics or unnecessary exhibitions 
of sentiment from either of us,— -just a plain 
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talk, — and I can tell you what I have to tell you 
as well in a few words as if I took the rest of the 
night to do it. You have got to get out of this 
house and work for your own living! I'm not 
at all sure that even that will make a man of you ; 
but, so long as there's a chance, I'm going to try 
it. The Lord knows I've tried everything 
else!" 

The young man pulled his chair a little to one 
side, so that the full blown roses in the center of 
the table and the broad pink candleshades would 
not obstruct a direct view of his father. "All 
right, sir," he said, " if that is your wish." 

Captain Jim looked evenly into his son's eyes. 
" It is not my wish ; it is my command. When 
you first came from college I supposed that you 
would have some wild oats to sow; but I could 
not understand then any better than I can now 
why it is not possible to do your sowing and a 
little work at the office at the same time. Two 
years ago I had hoped that the one good thing 
that might spring from your mother's death 
would be your reformation. You not only didn't 
reform, you got worse. You wouldn't work, 
and you sank deeper and deeper into your mis- 
erable, useless life. I know you're not vicious, 
— just plain no good to anyone — supercivilized. 
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My love for you and your love for me, which I 
know is very great, should have some sort of re- 
straint; but it hasn't. Do you owe much?" 

The son shook his head. " No, nothing I 
can't pay with the money I have in bank. I have 
never owed money to anyone, except perhaps to 
you." The young man got up and walked over 
to the open window. It was mercilessly hot, and 
there was not enough air even to stir the lace cur- 
tains. For a few moments he stood staring Qut 
at the gray-green twilight of the late summer 
evening, and then he returned to his place at the 
table. 

" Dad," he said, " I don't owe money, and I 
have never done a dishonorable act in my life. 
I'm not kicking at your decision; but I want you 
to see my side, too. You spoiled me from the 
first day I was old enough to know what money 
was. My allowance at school and at college was 
absurd. You took good care that I should cul- 
tivate a love for everything that money could buy, 
and now that I live as you have educated me to 
live, you turn me out of your house — my 
home ! " 

" That's it," the old man whispered, and his 
kindly, beady eyes blinked at the pink candle- 
shades. " I'm turning you out of your home. 
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Perhaps I did wrong to give you so much; but I 
will try to correct the mistake now. I don't 
know that there is any explanation coming to 
you; but I'll tell you why I did it. Your grand- 
father Broderick, my father, was a just man; but 
not very kind to his son. When I was a boy he 
made me work so hard and suffer so much that 
I swore that if I ever had a son of my own he 
should have every happiness that he wished. So 
much for my childhood. As for my youth, when 
I married your mother, he disowned me because 
she was penniless and her family unknown, and he 
died without ever seeing me again. That was 
what my father did for me as a young man. I 
have done what I could to make your childhood 
and your youth less miserable than my own, and 
by my well meant efforts it seems I have ruined 
you and my home. Now I am going to send 
you away to work out your own salvation, as I 
was sent away before you — and may the Lord 
have mercy on you! But, as I said before, I 
don't want any hysterics from either of us. 
When can you start? " 

There was a moment's silence, and then the 
young man pulled himself slowly out of his chair. 
It seemed to Captain Jim that he had never seen 
Bobby appear so tall or so good looking or so 
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much like his mother before. There was a smile 
on his lips, if not in his eyes, as the young man 
walked round the table to his father. 

" Good-by, Dad," he said, and laid his arm 
affectionately on the old man's shoulder. " Good- 
by and bless you ! And I hope you're right." 

Captain Jim looked up and took one of the 
boy's hands in both of his own. " You're going 
now, Bobby? " he said. " You're sure you don't 
need anything?" 

11 Nothing, thank you, Dad. I'll have some 
things sent over to the club for a day or two until 
I settle what I'm going to do." He raised his 
father's pudgy hand to his cheek and then, drop- 
ping it, turned, and without looking back again 
left the room. 

Night had brought no relief to the sweltering 
city. Along Broadway the heat rose in oily 
waves from the asphalt streets, and, save for a 
few idlers, who, with coats hanging over their 
arms, moved listlessly under the glowing electric 
signs, the sidewalks were deserted. The second 
act scene of " The Hello Girl " had been set and 
most of the stage hands had gathered on the 
sidewalk about the stage door in hope of finding 
a stray breeze. Behind the scenes the heat of 
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the dressing rooms was intolerable, and the actors 
sat about the stage in silence and continually 
mopped the perspiration that hung like glass 
beads to the grease paint on their faces. 

In the star's dressing room two electric fans 
created a pleasant draft, and on a table were high 
glasses filled with ice, and several siphons of 
vichy. Arthur Warren, the star as well as half 
owner of the show, sat at his dressing table, 
coatless, his handkerchief tucked under his col- 
lar, slowly reading his evening mail. Bobby 
Page, his most intimate friend of the outside 
world, swung his legs from the actor's trunk and 
slowly sipped a glass of vichy. 

44 Arthur," Page said, 4< how much do you pay 
your extra people? " 

The comedian looked up from the letter he 
was reading and smiled. " Fifty cents a night 
if they go on in the street scene, and a dollar if 
they have a dress suit and sit at a table with a 
girl in the restaurant scene." Warren glanced 
at the tall, immaculately dressed figure on the 
trunk. "Are you thinking of going on?" he 
laughed. 4< You're made up all right. I wish 
I knew how you manage to look so cool on 
a night like this. That collar of yours is as stiff 
as a picket fence, and you haven't turned a hair." 
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" All right," Page said, " I suppose I can con- 
sider myself engaged. May I go on in the res- 
taurant scene to-night?" 

Warren tossed his letter on the dressing table 
and stared with frank curiosity at his guest. 
" What is it, Bobby, a bet? " 

Page shook his head. " No, it isn't a bet. I 
want to know how it feels to earn a little money. 
Whom shall I see about it ? " 

Warren shrugged his shoulders. " Tell Cough- 
lin I said to put you on, and you can have any 
beautiful lady you choose .to sit with at your ta- 
ble. You may also tell Coughlin that you are 
to get a dollar for your performance. That is, 
you may if the son of a many times millionaire 
has the nerve to tell an assistant stage manager 
that he needs a dollar. I know I haven't. You'd 
better see Coughlin quick, too — you're on at the 
opening of the second act." 

Page found the stage manager giving final di- 
rections before the rise of the curtain. " Mr. 
Coughlin," he explained, " I want to go on in 
this scene. Mr. Warren says it will be all right, 
and he also says I'm to get my dollar like the 
other extra people." 

Ever since " The Hello Girl " had opened at 
the Herald Square Theater, Page, as a friend of 
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Warren, had been recognized behind the scenes 
as a privileged character, and was at least on 
speaking terms with the principals of the com- 
pany as well as most of the theater's employees, 

Coughlin ran his fingers through his thin 
sandy hair and then, glancing at the tall young 
man in evening clothes, the stage manager's 
usually taciturn features broke into a broad grin. 
" All right, Mr. Page. Do you care where you 
sit? There's a new young lady in a pink dress 
who needs a partner. She's at one of the tables 
up there on the balcony." 

"Splendid I" said Page. 

Coughlin led him to the back of the stage and 
then up a short flight of steps to a platform of 
rough pine boards. At his approach the young 
woman in the pink dress raised her head and 
smiled a somewhat embarrassed welcome. 

" This, Miss," Coughlin said by way of in- 
troduction, " is the young man who is to buy your 
supper. He's a great spender — push it along I " 
Then the stage manager, laughing at his little 
joke, hurried back to his place at the prompt en- 
trance. 

Page bowed vaguely to the face across the ta- 
ble and, having settled himself, looked down at 
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the stage. The scene was supposed to be the 
court of a Paris hotel. In the center a fountain 
was playing, and about this and on the balcony 
were many little tables, dimly lit by soft, rose- 
colored lights, and at each table were a girl and 
a man facing each other. There were fresh linen 
table-cloths, a knife, fork, and plate for each 
guest, and an empty champagne bottle and wine 
glasses. The regular show girls of the company 
sat at the tables on the stage; but the women on 
the balcony where Page was were extras engaged 
by the night as he had been. 

In a corner of the court was a Hungarian 
band, and at a sign from Coughlin it began to 
play a low sensuous waltz. Two stage hands in 
shirt sleeves, who had tarried too long on the 
scene, scurried from the stage, the couples at the 
tables suddenly broke into animated conversation, 
the curtain slowly rose, and through the orange 
glare of the footlights Page looked out on a sea 
of chalky looking faces and many jagged rows 
of white shirt-fronts. For a few moments the 
faces had the indistinctness of composite photo- 
graphs, and then the warm yellow glow from the 
footlights and from the hanging lines of electric 
globes, hidden behind the flies, seemed to burn 
away the mist, the blurred mass dissolved, and 
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each face in the big audience stood out with al- 
most absurd cameo distinctness. 

On the front row, just to the left of the or- 
chestra leader, Page recognized two men he 
knew. Farther over to the left, in the stage box, 
was a party of four, two men and two women. 
The girl who sat nearest the stage was Helen 
Mason, whom Page counted his most intimate 
girl friend and had known ever since they had 
played together as children; the others he knew 
only slightly. Earlier in the day he had met them 
all at luncheon at Sherry's, and Miss Mason had 
told him that they had suddenly decided to go to 
York Harbor for the rest of the summer. He 
remembered now how she had urged him to join 
them at dinner and go to a play afterward, and 
how he had refused because his father had told 
him it was imperative that he should dine, at 
home alone with him that night. Page could not 
remember a time when Helen looked so well as 
she did now in her thin clinging dress of yellow 
mull and a big straw hat with its broad bow of 
brown velvet ribbon. The glow from the foot- 
lights lit up the pale ivory coloring of her skin, 
and her cleancut features and broad forehead 
stood out against the dark red draperies of the 
box like the head of some beautiful statue. 

When Page first saw her, she was looking at 
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the show-girl who sat at the table on the stage 
nearest to the box, and her expression was one of 
polite but ill concealed curiosity in this woman 
whose life was so very different from her own. 
A moment later her glance wandered along the 
faces on the balcony, until her eyes met those of 
Page. He saw the look of surprise and then 
how she turned quickly to tell her friends of her 
discovery. For a moment he was tempted to 
wave to them, treating the matter as a joke, and 
then he suddenly remembered all that had taken 
place since he had seen them that afternoon at 
Sherry's. He felt that his face had become very 
red, and at the same moment he was conscious 
that the girl across the table was speaking to him, 
although her voice sounded a long way off. He 
heard her say something about the night being 
terribly hot, and so he smiled and repeated the 
words u terribly hot," and all the time he could 
feel that the eyes of his friends in the box were 
looking at him, and, with the exception of Helen, 
were joking at their imagined discovery of the 
real reason why he had not dined and gone to 
the play with them. He was sure that the dis- 
covery would not amuse Helen. 

" I really suppose we ought to act a little," 
said the far-away voice just across the table. 

" Of course < — > of course," Page laughed a 
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little uncertainly. " I'm afraid I've been jnost 
inattentive. Have some champagne? "i He 
raised the empty property bottle and pretended 
to pour some wine into the girl's glass and then 
into his own. Without the semblance of a smile, 
she put the glass to her lips and apparendy 
drained the invisible liquid to its very dregs. 

" Would you call that a brut or a dry cham- 
pagne?" Page inquired with mock seriousness. 

The girl shook her head. " I don't know," 
she said; "I don't know anything about wine. 
I've never tasted it." 

The blood had gradually gone out of Page's 
face, the throbbing at his temples had stopped, 
and, almost himself again, he looked for the first 
time with any real interest at his neighbor who 
had never tasted champagne. The first thing 
that struck him was the absurdity of her make- 
up. There was a perfectly round disk of car- 
mine on her chin and one in the exact center of 
each cheek; her lips were an accurately formed 
scarlet cupid's bow; her nose was powdered 
snowy white; and she had further disfigured her- 
self by painting broad black bands in imitation 
of eyebrows. And yet, beneath all this rouge 
and powder, Page was sure that there must be a 
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great deal of natural beauty. There was a look 
of sincerity and truth and innocence in the big 
brown eyes; her mouth, even through the rouge, 
he could see, was small and sensitive; her ears 
were exquisite; her neck and throat were beauti- 
fully pink and white; and the little wisps of 
bronze hair that fell over her damp forehead 
were quite charming. 

" May I ask your name? " he said in his most 
deferential manner. " Mine is Page — Robert 
Page." 

The girl pursed her lips prettily and wrinkled 
her brow, as if the question demanded much con- 
centrated thought. " Did you want to know my 
stage name — or my real name?" 

Page, too, grew grave. 4I Well, really," he 
said, " I suppose it might be better to tell me 
your stage name, as a starter." 

"Now there!" she exclaimed, a little peev- 
ishly, " I knew you'd say that, just because I 
haven't got a stage name. I've been trying to 
decide on one all this afternoon. My real name 
is Leonie Gordon; but I'll tell you several I 
thought would look very well on the programme, 
— Topsy Neville, Seppie Swift, Gladys Grant, or 
Claire Learwood." 
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Having delivered herself of this list of possible 
names, Miss Gordon suddenly became very con- 
scious and tried to hide her confusion by pulling 
at the straps of the pink waist, which was a par- 
ticularly bad fit and hung in an endless series of 
wrinkles about her white shoulders. 

Page drew his lips into a straight line. 
" Gladys Grant and Seppie Swift are extremely 
euphonious; but the latter name especially seems 
hardly characteristic. I fear it would convey 
an unjust impression. What were the other 
two?" 

"Topsy Neville and Claire Learwood." 

" Either is much better," he said, and nodded 
his head approvingly. " Topsy is very snappy; 
but I should say Claire Learwood was an almost 
perfect name, especially if you intended eventually 
going in for emotional work." 

Miss Gordon closed one eye and gazed wist- 
fully up at the flies. " I suppose you're right," 
she said thoughtfully and, quite unconscious of 
what she was doing, rubbed the disk of rouge on 
her chin until it became a great blotch of scarlet. 

" I'm afraid you're ruining your make-up," 
Page suggested. 

" Dear me I " she sighed with a little shrug. 
The movement, slight as it was, caused the straps 
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of the pink dress to fall perilously over her shoul- 
ders. They were quickly pulled in place again; 
but Page could see from the patches of the girl's 
face not concealed by grease paint that she was 
blushing violently. " I think this dress," she 
said severely, " must have been made for Tetraz- 
zini. Did they supply you with that suit, or did 
you bring your own? n 

Page glanced down at his immaculate cos- 
tume. " This suit? Oh, this is mine. You see, 
the extra men get fifty cents more a night if they 
supply their own evening clothes." 

The extra girl nodded, and for a moment her 
eyes wandered over the big audience. " It'3 
funny," she said, " how clearly you can see peo- 
ple out there. I thought it would be so differ- 
ent." 

"Your first appearance on the stage?" Page 
asked. 

Miss Gordon nodded. " I'm really a mani- 
cure ; but I wanted to try everything. If I could 
make a dollar here every night, it would help 
such a lot. There's a girl over there in a box, 
and every time I look at her she seems to be star- 
ing up here." 

" Has she a yellow dress and a hat with a big 
brown bow?" Page asked. 
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The extra girl laughed. "Why, yes, that's 
the one. Just see how she is looking up here 
now!" 

" Not just now," Page said. " I think I know 
who she is." 

Leonie's voice dropped to a whisper. " Oh I " 
she said. " I understand." 

" Of course," Page explained, " I don't know 
her myself; but I just happen to know a lot about 
her. I had a friend once, in my better days, 
who was a great friend of hers." 

For a few moments they looked down on the 
moving mass of color below them. The sou- 
brette was dancing toward the footlights, shout- 
ing a ragtime song, and just behind her the 
chorus girls were swinging down the stage in 
long lines, a riot of noise and scarlet and yellow 
silks. 

" It must be fine," said the extra girl, " to sit 
in a box on a broiling night like this and have 
all those poor souls working for your amuse- 
ment. And when it's all over I'll bet she can 
go to a real restaurant and drink real wine if 
she wants to." The scarlet cupid's bow wavered 
into a smile, and the girl's eyes wandered to her 
own dry glass and the property bottle and the 
empty plate. 
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" I suppose she could do all of that," Page 
said; " but I doubt if she's really very happy — 
that is, very happy just now." 

Leonie shook her head dubiously, and once 
more glanced at the young woman in the yellow 
dress, sitting very erect and looking very cool 
and very beautiful, watching with a half amused 
smile the rows of sweltering chorus girls thresh- 
ing their way across the stage in the hot glare of 
the footlights, 

" Not happy ! " she said, and her voice hardly 
rose above a whisper. "I wonder why not? 
Do you suppose that girl has ever known what it 
is to suffer — I mean really to suffer because she 
was hungry, or because she had to walk miles 
over hot, filthy pavements to save the nickel car- 
fare?" 

"Have you done that?" Page asked. 

Again the girl shrugged her shoulders, and 
again quickly pulled the shoulder straps back into 
place. " I've done it for years. This town is a 
pretty hard game for a girl with old-fashioned 
notions about holding onto her good name and 
telling her mother half she knows. I've been a 
cashgirl and I've been a saleslady, and last year 
I took lessons in manicuring because you can 
learn that quicker than stenography or keeping 
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books. But it's not so easy to get a job at that. 
They want not only pretty girls, but girls that 
are bright and jolly all the time so they will at- 
tract the men. I can't force a smile if my life 
depended on it. I don't want to dodge what's 
right, — I'm perfectly willing to do my share; I 
don't kick at taking care of the home folks and 
buying patent medicines for them, — all I want 
is a hall bedroom of my own, some place where 
I can be alone. I suppose that seems a funny 
ambition to you." 

" No," Page said, " it seems a very natural 
one. Perhaps," the girl across the table looked 
him evenly in the eyes, — "perhaps — " Page re- 
peated. Just for that moment he had forgotten 
the change that had taken place in his life. A 
few hours before he could have found her a place 
in one of his father's many concerns, where she 
would have been well paid and well sheltered. 

"Nothing," he said; "I'd forgotten. I 
thought I might be of some little use to you ; but 
I remember I can't now." He tried to smile; 
• but even this seemed out of place when he looked 
at the absurdly painted little face and the round 
wistful eyes. She seemed so wholly inadequate 
to make any fight at all in the world. 
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Leonie was still looking at him. " I can't 
make you out at all," she said, " not at all. 
Tell me what were you thinking of just now. 
Was it the girl over there in the box? " 

" I was thinking," he said, " that there are 
a great many kinds of unhappiness. You have 
yours, and the girl over there has hers, and I 
have mine." 

Leonie glanced at the box and shook her head. 
" Why should she be unhappy? " 

Page shrugged his shoulders. " Disappointed, 
perhaps." 

11 In love?" 

The young man's lips broke into a smile. 
" No, not exactly. I think she's very much dis- 
appointed in a friend, — a young man whom she 
has known all her life and of whom she ex- 
pected a great deal, but who didn't make good. 
He disappointed her in little ways and in big 
ways ; and she always! kept on trying to make him 
see her sincere, clean way of looking at things; 
but I guess, just because he was selfish arid weak, 
he went on his* own way, which wasn't very clean 
and not very sincere — that is, on the surface." 

The extra girl shook her head in sympathy. 
"Is he rich like she is?" 
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" His father is, which in this case is, or rather 
was, the same thing." 

The girl leaned her elbows on the table and 
rested her chin between her palms. " Well,' 1 she 
whispered, "what happened then?" 

"What happened then? Well, then one day 
she asked him particularly to meet her at dinner 
and go to the theater; because she was leaving 
town the next day for the summer and wanted 
to talk to him, I suppose." 

11 And he didn't go? " 

" No. He begged off, on the excuse that he 
had an important engagement to dine with his 
father. And, as luck would have it, after din- 
ner his father very properly turned him out of 
his beautiful home and told him to go shift 
for himself, because the son was no possible good 
to anyone. Then, as luck would have it again, 
the girl saw him that night leading what she 
thought was a gay life, but wasn't." 

"Why didn't he explain?" Leonie asked with 
much apparent sympathy. 

Page shook his head. " What was the use? " 
He had nothing — had even been put out of his 
own home. Broke financially, and morally broke. 

For a few moments there was silence between 
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them while they looked down at the backs of the 
prima donna and the tenor, who were singing an 
impassioned love duet to the sweltering audi- 
ence. It was Leonie who spoke first. " Exactly 
what could a man like that do? " 

Page smiled a smile in which there was no 
mirth. " Do? I don't really know what a man 
could do who had never been educated to do any- 
thing but spend money. His only asset would 
be his father's influence and good will, and you 
see he'd lost that. I suppose he might go out 
West, or to the devil, or — I don't know what 
he could do. I never really thought of it be- 
fore." 

The extra girl put out her hand and laid it 
gently on the sleeve of the young man's coat. 
" Why don't you go back and tell your father 
you're sorry. I'll bet now he's crying his old eyes 
out for you. And look at that girl down there ! 
Just see how beautiful she is — she's an angel! 
What could you do out West? You'd starve. 
And it takes money, lots of it, to go to the devil 
here. Excuse my butting in; but I never saw 
anything as sweet as that girl down there, and I 
suppose it's because I've worked so hard all my 
life that it don't seem right for young people 
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that have everything in the world just to throw 
it away when the good Lord has handed it to 
them. It's so foolish — so blamed foolish, Mr. 
Page!" 

u I don't understand you at all," he said. 
" One moment you look and talk as if you were 
quite innocent, and the next it seems as if you 
knew a lot." 

Leonie smiled at him cheerfully. "Any girl 
who works in this town, especially if she is kind 
of good looking, has a good deal of knowl- 
edge crowded on her, whether she wants it or 



not." 



" How did you know I was talking about my- 
self?" he asked. "What do you know about 
me, anyhow? " 

Leonie, in an embarrassed way, pulled up her 
drooping waist " I know a good deal. When 
I worked in Madame Clement's manicure par- 
lors I used to hear the girls there talking about 
you after you'd go out. There's more gossip 
talked at Clement's than at any swell tea or club 
in New York." 

"What did they say at Clement's?" 

" They said that you were the son of James 
Norton Page and that you were spoiled ; but that 
you were a good sort in a way, and a good 
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spender, and much nicer before dinner than after 
it. It was all gossip they'd picked up from the 
soubrettes and the showgirls who'd come in for 
a shampoo or to get manicured." 

Down on the stage Warren had finished a 
comedy scene, and had begun the verse of the 
song which brought the second act to a close. 
Page, with his lips drawn tight, looked over at the 
rows of women's backs just behind the comedian, 
swaying in long undulating lines in time to the 
slow waltz music. 

The extra girl spun the stem of her empty 
champagne glass between the fingers of her small 
pretty hands. 

44 Not much of a reputation," Page said, and 
turned again to Leonie ; " that is, from one's 
friends and intimates." 

She put down her glass and pushed it slowly 
across the table. "Not very good; but it's a 
lot better than what they said about some other 
men. At least they gave you credit for being on 
the level. When you go West, or wherever you 
start again, and you get lonely and grouchy, do 
you think you'll miss that crowd most, or — 
or — " The girl's voice trailed away to noth- 
ing and she nodded toward the stage box. 

Page shook his head. " I don't know. I 
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never thought of it that way. I don't really 
know." 

Miss Gordon leaned across the table and once 
more touched the sleeve of his coat with her fin- 
gertips. " I do. Can't you see ? Are you so 
foolish and selfish that you're going to quit it all 
and break your father's heart, when all he asks 
is the chance to give you everything you want 
that's decent?" 

Page glanced down on the stage. " This act's 
about over," he said, and then added brusquely, 
" Do you mind telling me why you should take 
such an interest in my affairs? " 

The girl closed her eyes and sank her finger- 
nails deep into the soft flesh of her hands. It 
was as if he had suddenly struck her. " I don't 
know," she whispered. " I don't know exacdy, 
except that all my life I've had to look after peo- 
ple, — you know, my kid brother and sisters, — 
and I guess it's a sort of habit. Up at home 
they call me the Little Mother, and around our 
neighborhood I'm known as Unorganized Char- 
ity, and, at that, I'm just a little over eighteen." 
Once more she had the courage to lean across 
the table toward him. " Why," she urged, 
"why don't you go back?" 

Page slowly shook his head and smiled at her. 
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" Never ! " he said. " I couldn't — you must 
see that. Never again, unless he asked me." 

" Strike! " a loud voice called from the stage, 
and there was a sudden rush of hurrying foot- 
steps. 

Page looked out where the audience had been 
and saw an ugly unpainted curtain. Chorus 
girls were running in every direction, shouting 
and laughing as they went. The stage was sud- 
denly filled with " grips " in their brown overalls 
setting the scenery for the last act. Coughlin 
stood in the center wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead. " Look out, Mr. Page ! " he 
shouted. " They've got to move that balcony! " 

Page jumped to his feet and looked about for 
Leonie; but nowhere in the jostling crowd of 
girls could he catch a glimpse of the pink dress. 

The sleepy butler led her across the silent hall- 
way and up the deep carpeted stairway to the 
doorway of Page's study. Captain Jim nodded 
to Leonie and motioned her to a chair on the op- 
posite side of the broad desk from which he had 
just risen. His welcome was not unkindly, and 
as Leonie sank into the big leather chair she be- 
gan to regain confidence and to feel that, after 
all, her midnight visit might not have been a mis- 
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take. But it had been a long walk from die 
theater to the broker's house far up the avenue, 
and the light that hung above the desk was very 
strong, and so for a moment she closed her eyes 
and at the same time rubbed her palms slowly 
over her tired knees. 

" It's getting rather late," Page said. " May 
I ask why you came to see me at this hour? " 

The fat little man had resumed his seat and 
had begun to arrange some official looking pa- 
pers into a neat pile on the desk. Leonie 
glanced up at the smooth, round face, the shining 
forehead with its fringe of white hair, the kindly 
blinking eyes, and the heavy strong jaw — the 
only feature to account for the man's success in 
his own world of finance. 

Leonie pulled herself up to the edge of the big 
chair. " It was about your son," she said. 

The old man nodded, and with a gesture of 
impatience pushed the little pile of papers to one 
side. " I suppose so. Have you seen him since 
— I mean have you seen him to-night? " 

" Yes, I just left him a little while ago at the 
theater. He told me about his trouble." 

Captain Jim smiled grimly up at the overhang- 
ing lamp. " Really," he said, " he doesn't seem 
to have lost much time. You must be a partial- 
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lar friend of my son's, that he should have looked 
you up so soon to tell you about this. You are 
an actress, I presume, as you saw him at the 
theater? " 

Leonie's lips broke into the semblance of a 
smile. " Yes, I'm a sort of an actress." 

" And yet," Page said, " I don't see why you 
should have come here to intercede for him at this 
time of night. I presume that is why you 
came? " 

Leonie nodded. " Yes," she said, " that's 
why I came." 

" Even supposing that you are personally in- 
terested in the facts that I have cut him. off and 
that he will probably have to go away to earn 
his living somewhere else, I think you might 
have waited until morning to tell me your story. 
In any case, I hope you came here of your own 
accord and that he didn't send you." 

Leonie looked straight into the old man's 
eyes. 

" No," she said, " he didn't send me. He didn't 
know I was coming — you can take my word for 
that." 

Page again glared at the lamp and folded his 
arms across his broad shirt front. " I'm glad of 
that, anyhow. I shouldn't want to think that a 
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son of mine would ask a woman of your 
class — " 

With a quick movement the girl half rose from 
her chair and stared at Captain Jim with wide 
open eyes. "A girl of my class I " she whis- 
pered. 

" Yes," he said. " We might as well be quite 
frank with each other. Even if I am old, I'm 
not altogether ignorant of the ways of the young 
men of to-day. Heaven knows my son's troubles 
have kept me pretty well acquainted with them! 
It may distress you; but, believe me, you are not 
the first of his women friends that has honored 
me by a visit. I don't want to be unnecessarily 
harsh; but let's get down to business. Just what 
can I do for you ? " 

For some moments the big clock on the mantel 
alone disturbed the silence of the little room. 
Leonie rested her elbows on her knees, her chin 
between her palms, her eyes glancing slowly about 
the room and then back to those of Captain Jim 
across the desk. " Women of my class — " she 
began, and her voice had become more steady than 
before ; indeed, her whole manner now was author- 
itative and without any fear whatever, — " women 
of my class," she repeated, " are not always wholly 
bad. Sometimes their motives are really of the 
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best, and without a thought of their own advan- 
tage. It seemed to me when — when Bobby told 
me about the row to-night that it might be one of 
those cases where someone in a moment of anger 
had said something that might mean years of 
trouble and unhappiness." 

Captain Jim smiled grimly and shook his head 
at the pretty pink and white face. " Believe me, 
my good young woman," he said, " my decision 
was not the result of a moment's anger. It was 
quite deliberate, and, if you will permit me to say 
so, quite necessary." 

Leonie smiled back pleasantly at the unsmiling 
eyes of the speaker. " I understand that; but 
what was necessary a few hours ago may not 
be necessary now. A few hours can make a 
whole lot of difference. You don't have to beat 
a horse to death to make him trot ; a crack of the 
whip will do just as well, — that is, it will some- 
times. A whole lot of things happened to your 
son to-night — just chanced to happen all to- 
gether. Mr. Page, if you throw a kid into 
cold water, it won't take him years to learn to 
swim, — will it? — not if the water is cold enough 
and deep enough. One jolt will do a man, or a 
girl, either, a great deal of good sometimes. 
Bobby has got his to-night, all right. If — " 
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" You should certainly know," Page interrupted. 
" He seems to have spent the evening with you." 

" Yes, that's right,*' she said; " he certainly 
spent most of it with me." For a moment Leonie 
hesitated, and then leaning forward rested her el- 
bows on the desk and looked fairly into the old 
man's eyes. 

" That's just it," she said. " Don't you think 
it's a pity that he should have come to me — to a 
woman of my class? If he should have the same 
trouble to-morrow night, I don't believe he would 
come to me; that is, not if you would take him 
back. I think he would go to another girl, — not 
my kind of a girl at all; one of his own kind. 
Take my word for it, if you give him another 
chance, he'll make good. If you don't, he'll turn 
to women like me. Did you ever know a man 
that didn't? Don't you think it's a pity, Mr. 
Page, if there is even only one chance left in a 
hundred, to cut him off from the women of his 
own kind, to cut out his home and — yourself? " 

Captain Jim stared at the girl with a look of 
curiosity mingled with a certain kind of admira- 
tion. " Suppose you are right," he asked, " what 
is to become of you? It seems to me that you 
are bound to lose; that is, unless he should some- 
time return to you." 
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Leonie got up and stood with the tips of her fin- 
gers resting on the edge of the desk. " If — if 
you take him back," she said very slowly, " I'll 
promise you that I will never see him again. 
Do you know where he is now? Just suppose that 
he had learned his lesson and that you two might 
save all those years of unhappiness ! Suppose he 
should marry some nice woman and give up his old 
life!" 

For a few moments Captain Jim sat staring at 
the girl ; but she could see that he was looking far 
beyond into the stretch of lonely years that lay be- 
fore him. 

" He must come to me ! " he said. 

" No," she said, " he will not come to you. He 
said that you had sent him away and that he 
would never return until you had sent for him. 
And you may be sure that he is man enough to 
mean it. Don't you know where he is ? " 

The old man's glance turned from the girl to 
the telephone before him on the desk, and then 
back again to her. " I suppose he may be at his 
club," he said. " I know he spoke about going 
there." 

Leonie reached out her hand and pushed the 
telephone toward him. " You'd better try! " she 
whispered. " To-morrow may be too late ! " 
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She turned her back and, walking over to the 
open window, looked out, for what seemed to her 
many minutes, on the rows of silent, deserted 
houses. 

" It's all right," she heard Page say, and turned 
to find him measuring her with the same look of 
frank curiosity. 

"And you?" he asked. "Just why did you 
do it? " 

Leonie shrugged her shoulders. " You're a 
funny, suspicious lot," she said, "you successful 
New Yorkers. You are all so busy that you think 
there is no time to do a little good once in awhile ; 
but there is, believe me, lots of it, if you will only 
take it." 

" You're going? " he said as she started toward 
the door. "I'd like to thank you in some way; 
but of course Bobby will know where I can find 
you." 

" Yes, he'll know. Tell him it was the extra 

girl." 

"The extra girl?" Page repeated. "I'm 
afraid I don't quite understand." 

" No? But he will. Just say the extra girl in 
the pink dress. I'm off now. Good-night." 

Roused from his nap on the hall bench, the but- 
ler yawned and, shuffling into the vestibule, opened 
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the door, and once more Leonie found herself in 
the silent street. For a moment she stood at the 
foot of the steps, her hand resting on the stone 
balustrade. Across the way the trees of the park 
stood out a black, jagged line against the purple, 
starlit sky, and her heart was suddenly filled with 
a great longing for the quiet of the silent woods 
or the rolling fields of the open country, anywhere 
away from the hot, crowded city. Far down the 
avenue she saw the twin lights of an automobile 
racing toward her. The prodigal was returning, 
and her work for that night was over. A little 
unsteady on her feet, her eyes half closed from fa- 
tigue, she started slowly to walk to her home far 
over on the East Side. When she had reached 
the end of the block she leaned against the corner 
of a friendly house and waited until she had seen 
the cab stop and Bobby Page go bounding up the 
steps of his father's home. 

Leonie had gone only a little farther up the ave- 
nue, when the taxicab young Page had used drew 
up at the curb just in front of her. The chauffeur 
pushed back his vizored cap and drew his sleeve 
across his dripping forehead. " Have a taxi, 
lady?'* he asked. 

" No, thank you," Leonie said and continued 
on her way. 

" Better have a ride on the front with me, any- 
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how," he suggested. u It's a tough night for 
walking. Come on, be sociable." 

Leonie walked over to the curb of the street and 
shook her head. "I don't care for joy rides," she 
said and, with her hands clasped behind her back, 
she looked at the hot, grinning face of the chauf- 
feur. " Do you know," she went on, " I wonder 
sometimes if anyone is on the level in this big town. 
You certainly all make it pretty hard for a nice 
looking girl to remember that she is respectable." 

And then, as if struck with a new and happy 
thought, Leonie smiled and slowly stuck her 
hand deep into the pocket of her skirt and pulled 
out the much soiled bill that Coughlin had given 
her for the night's work at the theater and handed 
it to the puzzled chauffeur. She got into the cab, 
and the little figure sank back until the tired head 
rested against the soft cushions. u Just the same," 
she said drowsily, " I think that there is an outing 
coming to the little Mother to-night. Drive me 
just as far through the park and under those trees 
as you can for a dollar. I can walk back." 



VIII 
The Rescue 

'T^HE hands on Sherry's gilded clock marked 
the hour of eight, and the two young men 
dining at the little corner table yawned at the 
same moment and then smiled wearily at each 
other by way of mutual apology. 

u Jimmie," said the shorter and the broader 
of the two, " it looks like a long, dull night" 

James Werden, or " Jimmie," as he was known 
to his friends, the taller and the thinner of the 
young men, slowly broke a piece of sugar in two 
equal parts, and, having dropped one half into 
his coffee-cup, glanced at the clock and slowly 
shook his head. 

" It does, Philip," he said; " it certainly does. 
In a way it seems a pity, too, for we are now en- 
tering what might be called the home stretch of 
my bachelor days." 

There was a suggestion of surprise in the ex- 
pression of his friend across the table. " Do you 

253 
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mean that you are going to get married at die end 
of the week? " 

" Certainly not, but on Saturday morning a 
certain lady gets back to Boston, and that night I 
am to dine with her and her mother." 

This explanation seemed quite sufficient, so far 
as the speaker was concerned, but his lifelong 
friend, Philip Hyde, was not wholly satisfied. 

He drew his lips into a hard straight line. 
44 Oh, very well, but I'm sorry." 

44 Why sorry? " 

44 Because at heart you are nothing but a bunch 
of sentiment. You fall in love just as naturally 
as you fall into a deep slumber, and it is usually 
quite as easy to get you out of one as the other. 
About twice every year you go to Boston, and 
some girl up there takes you to the Library and 
a few working-girls' clubs. As a result you get 
all stirred up and are deceived into the flattering 
belief that you like Sargent and De Chavennes 
and want to put your inherited wealth into organ- 
ized charity, while, as a matter of fact, your nat- 
ural taste is for illustrated Sunday supplements, 
and you would be serenely happy if you were the 
angel of a comic opera troupe." 

44 In the first place, Philip," Werden sighed, 
44 1 long since gave up reading the Sunday 
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papers, and only yesterday my friend, Ogden 
Britt, the gentleman manager, wanted me to take 
a third interest in a musical comedy he is going 
to produce, and I refused. As for marriage, 
it is an old, recognized institution, and a fairly 
successful one, or it would not have been tol- 
erated for so many years. Now you and I have 
tried everything else, and we don't have such a 
terribly good time. Here we are, as I have al- 
ready pointed out to you, at the home stretch of 
my bachelor days, and we have plenty of health 
and all the money we need. Now, it's just past 
eight by the clock and not a thing to do. If I 
were married we'd at least have a regular home 
to go to instead of a leather-bound club — with 
a lot of servile, grinning servants — or a bachelor 
apartment with only one servile, grinning serv- 
ant." 

Hyde gave a few short vicious pulls on his 
cigar. 

"What's the matter with the theater?" 

"What's the matter with the theater?" Wer- 
den repeated. " Everything. Didn't we go all 
last week and weren't we bored to death? Is 
there anything we haven't seen?" 

" There is an extravaganza at the Majestic 
called ' The Pearl of Peru.' " 
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Werden shook his head. " I love the drama, 
but ' The Pearl of Peru ' doesn't sound good to 



me. 



Hyde leaned over die table and spoke with 
much earnestness. " Now, I'll tell you about 
'The Pearl of Peru/ My friend Lars en, who 
is on the * Globe, 9 and incidentally is doing press 
work for the company while it's in town, told me 
it was a fine show but it was never meant for 
New York. It was built for the road — not 
Broadway. They had nothing to put on at the 
Majestic, so they called in ' The Pearl of Peru ' 
as a sort of stop-gap. He says the two comedians 
and the soubrette were never west of the Missis- 
sippi, but that the men are funny enough in a 
rough way and that the girl is a wonder. 
She — " 

" A wonder for the road," Werden interrupted. 

"Why not? All you require is a little imag- 
ination. Try to forget your Broadway standards 
for one night. We'll take a taxi to the Majestic, 
but as soon as we buy our tickets we must imagine 
that we are stranded in Keokuk or Painted Post, 
and then — " 

"Then?" Werden asked. 

"Then we'll think it's a fine show — that is, 
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' For God's sake let me have her " 
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for where we are stranded — Keokuk or Painted 
Post." 

As the curtain fell on the first act of "The 
Pearl of Peru," Paula Lorraine put her arm 
about the waist of her friend, Ivy Lasar, who 
sang the principal soprano part, and the two 
women walked slowly in the direction of the 
star's dressing-room. This coveted honor, ac- 
cording to the strict ethics of the stage and the 
salary list, belonged to Messrs. Pinney and Peck, 
the comedians, but as Miss Lorraine was in home 
life the wife of Mr. Joseph Pinney, the gallant 
team of knockabout artists had waived their 
rights in favor of the ladies. Miss Lorraine 
closed the door with a snap arid fell wearily into 
the chair facing her make-up table. 

" Do you know, Ivy," she said with a little 
sigh, " it's a positive relief for me to get in here 
away from that stage. It's funny how a failure 
takes the snap out of every one — even the grips 
go around as if they were looking for relatives 
in a morgue. It's awful ! " 

Miss Lasar pinned a towel about her broad, 
plump shoulders, and, drawing her chair close to 
the neighboring table, began to dab her face gently 
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with a powder-puff. "Well, don't you worry, 
kid," she said. " It's Monday night, and that's 
the beginning of the end. Next week it will be 
the one-night stands for ours." 

Miss Lorraine put her elbows on the table 
and, with her chin resting between her palms, 
stared in the mirror at the pretty little face, the 
big eyes, the small sensitive mouth, and the mass 
of wavy bronze hair. " Yes, Ivy," she said, 
44 that's right, and I don't know that I'm sorry. 
You've played New York before, haven't you ? " 

44 Yes, but not so that you could mention it 
I was in a burlesque show. Played at Miner's 
and lived in a boarding-house on Twenty-sixth 
Street back of the theater. My word! but what 
a life that was." 

Miss Lorraine was still busy with her own 
thoughts and expressed her sympathy only in a 
weary little smile. For a few moments there was 
silence, and then the girl began again to speak to 
the tired, pretty face in the mirror. 44 It's just 
a month ago, but as long as I live I'll never for- 
get that night in Wilkes-Barre when Max Schultz 
came back and said that we were to come to New 
York for a run. I don't think I was ever quite 
so happy as that before. I hoped the boys would 
be a big hit and that perhaps the public might 
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take; to the show and — and even like my work a 
little bit Fd seen enough of these Eastern per- 
formers to know that we were different, anyhow." 

Miss Lasar got up and crossed the room to get 
her second act dress. " Well," she said, " your 
notices were all right, weren't they ? " 

The soubrette nodded. " Yes, the notices 
were pretty good, but I haven't seen any rival 
managers hanging around begging us to break 
our contracts, and the public certainly don't seem 
very anxious to see us." The girl sighed, picked 
up a stick of rouge and then tossed it back on the 
dressing-table. " But it isn't that exactly," she 
ran on. " I thought, somehow, everything would 
be so different, but it isn't — it's just the same. 
The hotel is like every other hotel, and we walk 
home at night with the boys and have the same 
cold supper we'd have in a one-night stand, and 
then the boys leave us for a smoke and we go to 
bed. It's the theater and the hotel and the boys 
— just the way it's always been. When I was a 
kid I guess I wasn't very contented at home, and 
I used to think that when I got married every- 
thing would be fine and I would be happy all the 
time. Then I ran away and married Joe, but 
things seemed just about the same, only I was 
traveling all of the time. Joe used to say it 
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would be all right if we could only get on Broad- 
way. Well, here we are." 

For a brief moment Miss Lasar stopped in 
her toilet and stared down at die girl who was 
still looking into the glass. " You're dreaming, 
Paula," she said. " I hope you're not tired of 
Joe, are you? Why, you talk as if you expected 
a lot of Johns to be trailing after you and giving 
you wine suppers and sending you orchids and 
taking you riding in taxicabs. You're an old 
married woman, kid, and don't you forget it." 

The girl looked up from the mirror and shook 
her head. " That's all right, Ivy. I won't for- 
get it. But I'm sure of one thing — there's a 
lot of this town we haven't seen. And you 
won't find it, either in a boarding-house on 
Twenty-sixth Street or in a comic opera failure 
on Columbus Circle. We're in wrong, Ivy, I tell 
you we're in wrong. I'm not dreaming that 
I'm Cinderella in a pantomime, and I didn't ex- 
pect to wake up and find myself in anything that 
looked like a transformation set. Joe's all right, 
and I'm not looking for a Fairy Prince, but I 
would like to have had one good sight of this 
big town before we sneak out of it, as we're going 
to sneak out of it Sunday night, bound for the 
backwoods." 
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Miss Lasar returned to her dressing-table and 
slowly proceeded to put on the finishing touches 
to her make-up. " They're a couple of fairy 
princes on the front row to-night," she said, 
dreamily, u all right, all right. I wonder how 
they ever wandered into this show. They must 
have got their tickets mixed. Did you notice 
them?" 

Paula nodded. " Yes, I noticed them." 

Miss Lasar shook her head ominously. " I've 
seen that kind before, with their full dress-suits 
and their white vests and their white kid gloves." 

" Have you ? " the soubrette asked with sud- 
den interest. " I liked the tall one best — the 
one in the aisle seat, didn't you? " 

" Dudes," said Miss Lasar, with a severely 
moral tone in her high, nasal voice; u tall or 
short, broad or thin, all look alike to me. I 
guess they're a couple of stray chips off that part 
of the town you were wishing for a flash of before 
we started for the high timber. They're the kind 
that take showgirls to supper in taxicabs and 
open wine and buy orchids, just as free as if they 
were buying peanuts. Do you think they would 
take any of our girls to a swell restaurant? Not 
much — they'd be put out. Real Johns have no 
use for a troupe like this." 
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Paula Lorraine turned her big, wide-open 
eyes up to those of the all-wise, worldly prima 
donna. 

44 Of course," she said, 4< that's right, but why 
do you suppose they came at all? " 

Miss Lasar replaced the towel about her am- 
ple shoulders with a black lace mantle, and, 
slowly moving back from the mirror, gazed at 
herself with ill-concealed admiration. 

44 Oh, I suppose they came in here," she said, 
44 just as they would go slumming on the Bowery 
or down to Chinatown. That kind don't know 
what to do with themselves. They have trained 
monkeys for dinner and coon shouters and vaude- 
ville performers and opera singers in to amuse 
them afterward — sure they do — IVe read 
about it in the papers." 

Miss Lorraine chuckled to herself. 44 That's 
funny," she said, 44 1 think that's a funny way to 
live." 

The soprano indulged in a heavy sigh, and 
once more drew herself to her full height before 
the mirror. 44 Well, kid," she said, 44 there is 
one thing certain — they did not care very much 
for yours truly. I watched them carefully from 
the entrance after my solo and not a hand did I 
get. And, what was worse, when I took the 
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high note in the duet the little fellow gave the 
tall one an awful nudge." 

" Perhaps he liked it," Miss Lorraine sug- 
gested. 

44 No, kid, he didn't like it — I missed it. I've 
missed that particular note for a good week, now. 
I wish I could afford to see a swell throat doctor, 
but — " 

" Do you know," Miss Lorraine interrupted, 
" it seems to me those young men sort of liked us. 
When I was doing the song and dance with the 
boys they were both smiling, especially the tall 
one. And during the encore dance I sort of no- 
ticed him and he nodded and smiled — you know, 
very respectfully — just as if to say he liked it 
and that I was all right." 

There was a knock at the door, which was an 
almost superfluous formality, as it was imme- 
diately followed by the appearance of Paula 
Lorraine's husband, Joe Pinney. The comedian 
was dressed in the somewhat bizarre and much 
soiled costume of a pirate chief, and, having 
climbed on his wife's trunk, produced from the 
folds of his cloak a cigarette and a box of 
matches. He was a medium-sized man in the 
early forties, with a straight hard mouth, a bro- 
ken nose, and narrow, blinking eyes. If his face, 
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however, was not a thing of beauty, his figure 
was strong and well-knit, and a certain easy grace 
in his movements showed the years of the hard 
acrobatic work with which he had made his liv- 
ing. 

In silence Pinney lighted his cigarette. Miss 
Lasar continued to gaze at herself in the mirror 
and Paula Lorraine began her preparations for 
the second act. 

" You girls had better hurry," the comedian 
vouchsafed at last, " they've rung up already." 

" We were talking," Miss Lasar said — 
44 talking about the two swell guys in the front 



row." 



Pinney's big broad features relaxed into a grin 
and his nervous eyes blinked ominously. " Were 
you? " he said. 4< I thought the way they looked 
at Paula there she would have got a mash note 
by this time and a bouquet. It looked to me as 
if the wife might have a ride in a taxicab to-night 
instead of a walk home with hubby. I guess, 
Paula, you'd been a Broadway favorite if we 
could have stayed another week. Too bad to 
be a near-queen of the Johns." 

The soubrette suddenly turned, and her eyes 
flashed at the sneering face and blinking eyes of 
the man on the trunk. " I don't know — " she 
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began, but was interrupted by a knock on the 
door. 

" Come in ! " she called, and through the half- 
opened door the stage-door man handed her a 
large purple box. 

For a few moments no one spoke. To all 
three of its occupants the room seemed to have 
become very small and stuffy, and overcrowded 
and rank with the smell of cigarette smoke. 
Paula put the box on the dressing-table, slowly 
cut the strings, and, carefully removing the lid, 
took out a big bunch of violets and gardenias. 
For a moment she buried her face in the damp, 
fragrant flowers, and then putting them at her 
waist, glanced at the effect in the mirror. 

"Here's the bouquet," she said, smiling; "but 
I don't see any note." 

41 Strange," said Miss Lasar, stealthily glancing 
into the empty box. 

Pinney dropped from the trunk to the floor, 
and indulged in an ostentatious yawn. " Yes," 
he repeated, " it is strange." 

Paula once more raised the flowers to her face 
and then carefully laid them back in the box. 

The comedian started for the door. " I think 
I'll ask the old man if there wasn't some mes- 
sage went with them." 
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Paula looked at her husband with quiet, fear- 
less eyes. " I wouldn't do that if I were you." 

With his hand on the door-knob, Pinney hesi- 
tated. 

11 Why? " he asked. 

"Why?" the girl repeated. "Why? Be- 
cause, although it may seem strange to Ivy here 
and to you, there are some men who do things 
— I mean nice things " — she put out her hand 
and gently touched the flowers — " just because 
they want to, and without any thought or hope 
or wish of anything in return. You see there is 
no note, and you'll see that there will be no cab 
at the door." 

14 All right," said Finney, " we will see." 

Paula smiled pleasantly and turned back to her 
mirror. " Very well, Joe, but you must go now. 
I have to change." 

The two young men who were the cause of so 
much conversation behind the scenes left their 
seats after the first act, and on the way out Werden 
stopped for a long talk with the man at the box- 
office. When he rejoined Hyde he held in his 
hand a package of five envelopes. " There," he 
said, " are our tickets for the remaining five 
nights of ' The Pearl of Peru.' " 
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" Including Saturday night? " Hyde asked, 
with surprise. 

" Including Saturday night. Those steamers 
that dock at Boston are nearly always a day late, 
anyhow. We will now hunt up a florist and pay 
the wonderful Western soubrette a silent tribute. 
She has, without doubt, more personal charm 
on the stage than any woman I have ever seen 
off or on it." 

" All right," said Hyde; " there's a little florist 
shop just around the corner. But whatever the 
lady's charm may be on the stage, I think it is 
only right to tell you that my friend Larsen told 
me that off the stage she is the wife of that thick- 
set, bull-necked, husky song-and-dance artist 
comedian. He looks to me like a Kansas horse- 
thief with the strength of a Chinese wrestler, and 
as if he might juggle safes for a pastime. Do 
you still want to buy flowers? " 

" I do." 

" Oh, very well," Hyde continued pleasantly. 
" I suppose you may also reconsider Britt's offer 
to go into that musical comedy scheme, and you 
may put Miss Paula Lorraine in the soubrette 
part." 

Werden smiled. M I had thought of that, but 
I'll tell you positively after the second act." 



f* 
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"How about the comedian husband?" 
" Believe me, the husband, who, as you say, 
does look like a Kansas horse-thief, is of no in- 
terest to me whatever. I consider that through 
you I have discovered a very remarkable young 
comedienne, who, if not rescued, will probably 
fade away and die an overworked, unappreciated 
soubrette. Here is your little florist shop, and 
right here is where we begin the rescue of Miss 
Paula Lorraine." 

The following evening again found the rescu- 
ing party of two on the front row, while Ogden 
Britt, the manager, sat hunched up in a seat in a 
much less conspicuous place in the rear of the 
orchestra and under the shadow of the balcony. 
After the performance was over the three men 
met at supper at a downtown restaurant, far from 
Columbus Circle. The manager leaned back in 
his chair, shook his head and smiled at the men 
across the table. " What a funny game this is," 
he said. " It's just as all actors say it is, oppor- 
tunity. If you boys hadn't dropped in at the 
Majestic last night the chances are that that girl 
might have been working in one-night stand op- 
era-houses the rest of her life. Now she has a 
chance to play one of the best soubrette parts 
ever written and to become the pet of the play- 
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going public from Maine to Texas. What luck 
for a young girl, eh ! " 

« 

"Are you sure they will let her go?" Hyde 
asked. 

Britt smiled complacently. " Sure to. I know 
Schultz, the man who owns the show, well, and 
he will be only too glad to oblige me. Be- 
sides — " 

"And the husband?" Werden interrupted. 

Britt shook his head. "Not at all. We 
couldn't use him, and they wouldn't let him go 
anyhow. What an awful-looking brute he is, eh ? 
He and his partner — what's his name? — Peck, 
are the backbone of the show. It would have to 
close without them, and as they are practically 
starred now they're no doubt mighty well satis- 
fied to stay where they are. Besides, they're 
just the reverse from the girl. Their old rough- 
and-tumble stuff is great for the road, but Miss 
Lorraine, with that quiet, dainty way, and yet 
that little suggestion of deviltry she has, ought to 
set Broadway crazy. I'll send my stage-manager 
and two or three other wise people I know to see 
her, and about Friday I'll be ready to talk busi- 
ness with old Schultz." The manager smiled in 
anticipation of the coming success. " Boys, it 
will be a lot of fun to turn that girl loose before 
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a New York first-night audience, in a good part, 
with a few rattling songs, and togged out in some 
fine clothes. Believe me, Werden, as a financier, 
or a philanthropist, or a discoverer, or a rescuer, 
or whatever you call yourself, you are a great 



success." 



For the next three nights Werden and Hyde 
sat in the same seats on the front row — figura- 
tively and literally at the feet of Miss Lorraine. 
Unconscious of the honors that awaited his wife, 
the wretched Pinney continued to fall about the 
stage, mangle his lines, sing in a hard metallic 
voice, and indulge in the grimaces and the broad 
antics which could only possibly appeal to the 
audiences of the lower class variety theaters. To 
the casual observer the wonder was how this girl, 
with so much charm and real beauty, whose every 
word and movement suggested modesty and 
sweetness, could ever have married a man whose 
only virtue seemed to lie in a thorough knowledge 
of acrobatic dancing and comic falls. 

Every night Paula Lorraine received a box 
•of flowers from her anonymous admirer, and 
every night she carried it under her arm back to 
the little hotel on Seventh Avenue. After the 
first outbreak in the dressing-room the husband 
never again showed that he was conscious of their 
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existence. Always morose and silent, he became, 
perhaps, even a little more so; but neither by 
word nor look did he notice the young men on 
the front row. Hyde and Werden had become 
the gossip of the dressing-rooms, and Miss Lor- 
raine's evident pleasure in their admiration had 
almost reached the importance of a company 
scandal. "How will it end?" one of the show 
girls gasped in the direction of Ivy Lasar. 

The prima-donna sniffed. " How will it 
end?" she repeated. "Joe Pinney will meet 
those two Johns in a cafe some night and bump 
their heads together and leave them for dead." 

On Friday night after the performance was 
over, Britt met Werden and Hyde in the restau- 
rant next to the theater. 

" It's all right," he said. " Schultz says we 
can have her. He feels just as we do about the 
girl and understands that it's the chance of a 
lifetime." 

" Fine ! " said Werden. " Did you speak to 
Miss Lorraine herself? " 

Britt shpok his head. " No, Schultz said he 
would first have a talk with that brute of a hus- 
band of hers. He seemed to think that Pinney 
might see some money in it for himself and make 
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her hold out for a big salary. Schultz wanted 
to see him alone first and try to explain what a 
great chance it was for his wife. They are all 
going to meet us here later." 

As Britt finished, Schultz, Pinney and his wife, 
and Miss Ivy Lasar came in the door at the far 
end of the restaurant. Pinney and his manager 
found a table for the two women, and then started 
to cross the room to where Britt and his friends 
were sitting. 

" It looks to me," Hyde said, " as if the hus- 
band was going to ask Werden about those anony- 
mous flowers." 

"Hardly," Britt laughed. "Just graft, I 
think." 

Schultz led the comedian to the table and in- 
troduced him to the three men. " Mr. Pinney," 
he explained, "wanted to have a -little talk with 
you all before you told his wife of your splendid 
offer. I'll go back to the ladies and you can 
join us later." 

Britt, unseen by Pinney, winked at Hyde, as if 
to say: " What did I tell you? " Then he turned 
to the actor. "Won't you sit down? We 
thought we might all talk it over together, but 
we'll hope to meet your wife later on." The 
comedian stood for some moments holding on to 
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the back of his chair and nodding in an embar- 
rassed way to the three men. 

" Take a seat," Werden insisted, " and have 
a drink." 

Pinney pulled out the chair and sat down. 
" Thank you," he said, " I'll take a glass of 
beer." 

Off the stage the man's homely face was even 
more repulsive than it was from across the foot- 
lights, and his worn, frayed suit, and the soiled 
stock he wore about his thick neck, certainly did 
little to improve his appearance. But in contrast 
to the unpleasant, almost repelling effect of the 
hard, straight mouth, the square, unshaven jaw, 
and the blinking, shifting eyes, the manner of the 
man was anything but aggressive or belligerent. 

Before he began to speak, the comedian leaned 
forward in his chair and coughed nervously sev- 
eral times behind his open hand. As if to hurry 
the talk to its logical end, and to avoid all pre- 
liminaries, Britt decided to give the actor his cue. 
" 1 suppose," he asked, " you wanted to discuss 
the terms? " 

Pinney shook his head, and the hard, dry lips 
wavered into something like a smile. 

" No," he said, " it wasn't terms — that is, if 
you mean money. I wanted to tell you three 
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gentlemen something about her. Not the girl — 
because that's really all she is — not the girl as 
she is now, but something about her before. I'm 
afraid that that's the only way I can make you 
understand. I never could talk to amount to 
anything. I suppose that comes from depending 
so long on my legs for a living." 

Britt raised his eyebrows in a bored way at 
Werden, and all three men settled back resignedly 
in their chairs. 

"When I first met my wife," the comedian 
went on, " Peck and I were working in a bur- 
lesque company. She joined us in St Louis, and 
she hadn't been with the troupe more than a day 
when everyone knew that she was where she had 
no right to be. Mr. Britt here knows the morals 
and the kind of talk that goes on in one of those 
burlesque companies, and this .was the toughest 
troupe I ever met up with. I'd seen some stage- 
struck girls before who had run away from home 
and joined a company, and when it came to being 
all-round wise, the company wouldn't have a thing 
on them. But with Paula it was a different prop- 
osition. She had run away from a good home 
and fine folks — there's no use in my giving real 
names — but there's no better in the State of Illi- 
nois. There wasn't anyone in the troupe that 
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didn't know right off that the kid wad in wrong 
and didn't belong. Of course, nobody meant her 
any harm, but the talk was pretty rough — and, 
you see, she wasn't used to it Billy Peck and I 
talked it over, and then one day, soon after she 
joined, we took her out for a walk after the mat- 
inee and tried to talk her into going back home. 
Of course, she wouldn't go, but she seemed to un- 
derstand that Peck and I were on the level with 
her, and after that we three were all a good deal 
together. That was a little more than two years 
ago, and at the end of that season she married me. 
Just why a girl like that should marry a man like 
me, especially after what I have told you about 
her folks, I suppose surprises you, gentlemen ; but 
you must remember that she didn't really know 
anything of the world at all, and that I was the 
big scream in the troupe, and because I was that 
the other women liked me. Besides, I had taken 
care of her and protected her, as far as I could, 
and I suppose that, too, had something to do 
with it?" 

Under his heavy brows the comedian turned 
his blinking eyes on the three men, and, satisfied 
that they were listening to him, he went on again : 

" We quit in Chicago in June and I took her 
to a farm in Clark County. There was a sort of 
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a boarding-house, and she and I and Peck set- 
tled down there for the summer. Before that 
Fd spent my vacations in Chicago, which was my 
home. I used to put in the day at bar-rooms 
and cheap summer shows, and the only out-of- 
doors Fd ever seen was a ball park or the track. 
There were no theatrical people at the boarding- 
house, and after a while we got the odor of the 
burlesque troupe out of our noses and began to 
smell fresh air. There was a little farm for sale 
right near where we were staying, and after sup- 
per Paula and Peck and I used to walk over there, 
and, as a sort of game, we used to call it our 
farm. We laid out that when Paula and I got 
a bunch of money together we would buy 
the place and Peck would be a regular summer 
boarder. Paula and me were to quit the busi- 
ness and live there all the year — you know, reg- 
ular rubes — and my wife was just crazy for a 
kid." 

The comedian stopped suddenly, picked up the 
glass before him and emptied it in several short 
quick gulps, then turned his head, and for a few 
moments stared at his young wife across the 
room. 

" She looks awful pretty to-night, don't she?" 
he said, and turned back to the table. " Gentle- 
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men," he went on, "when we left the country 
that summer she had no ideas in her head but 
that farm and myself. In September all three 
of us — she and Peck and me — got an engage- 
ment in a musical piece that played a long en- 
gagement at one of those stock company theaters 
in Chicago. She only had a bit, just a few lines, 
but it was enough to make her want something 
better. I took to teaching her some steps, and 
with what she had learned from the stage-mana- 
ger she got on pretty well. She always had a 
good voice, and from the start-off she could read 
lines — I figured it that that was because she had 
education and brains — but I do know that she 
could learn more in a day than the average woman 
in our business can learn in a week, and she did 
some things just natural that most girls never 
could learn. 

u We ended the run in Chicago after Christ- 
mas, and then they sent us out on one-night 
stands through the South and West. I was pretty 
strong with the manager, so I got him to give 
Paula the second woman's part. It wasn't such 
a much at that, but there was a good song-and- 
dance that she and Peck and I had, something 
like the one we do in this piece. From the start 
my wife worked at her part and the song-and- 
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dance as if she was playing the lead. She never 
did let up, and she got better and better all the 
time. She was practising dancing by day, and I 
think she used to dream about her work at night 
I never saw ambition like that before, but I sup- 
pose that was because I had always worked with 
people who'd had all the ambition knocked out 
of them and had got lazy and satisfied to do the 
old stuff they'd handed out for years. Mr. Britt 
knows what I mean." 

The manager nodded and asked Pinney to have 
another drink, but the comedian shook his head, 
and, leaning his elbows on the table, went on : 

" We were playing Lynchburg, I remember, 
and Peck and I thought we'd put in an old buck- 
and-wing dance as an encore for the trio. We 
used to use it years before as a specialty, and it 
was about as good a buck-and-wing as I ever saw. 
We worked with Paula a while in the morning 
and then we left her at the theater, rehearsing 
alone in her sweater and knickerbockers like a 
crazy kid. We knew she'd get it all right, but 
we tried it over just a couple of times before the 
show in the evening. It struck me she was 
pretty good then, but as soon as we started in on 
the dance that night I could see that every face in 
the audience was looking at the girl, and, as I told 
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you before, it was about the showiest thing Peck 
and me knew. 

" We used it for our last encore, and after 
this encore we took a call for a bow. We used 
to bring Paula out between us, and after the bow 
we'd let her go off first. Just as we got behind 
the arch that night after the bow, I says: ' YouVe 
passed us, Paula/ and she, not understanding, 
says : ' Sure, Joe, I always pass you there. Would 
you want to exit before a lady? ' But Peck, he 
knew what I meant, all right, and when we'd got 
back to our dressing-room and closed the door, 
he says : c That's right, Joe, she passed us. She 
made us look like a pair of deuces in a dirty deck ! ' 

"And I remember I said to Peck: 'Bill, I 
guess we'd better pick out a couple of comfortable 
seats on the depot platform and watch the ex- 
press go by.' 

" I suppose I'd been watching her a little more 
closely and I'd a sort of suspected what was com- 
ing, but Peck is a natural fighter, and he wasn't 
for giving in so easy. ' Not yet,' he says, ' not 
yet for me. We got to get some new stuff.' 
1 New stuff ? ' I says. ' Why, our voices are 
husky with the whiskered jokes we've been telling 
and our joints are stiff and they crack from doing 
the same steps for the last twenty years. We're 
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too old to learn new tricks. 1 Bill kept walking 
up and down the dressing-room and going on like 
a crazy man, but what was the use? I knew 
what the real trouble was — Peck and I hadn't 
the tools. I knew nobody ever built a locomo- 
tive yet with a hammer and a box of tacks, and I 
knew that no violets ever grew out of a cabbage 
patch. There was nothing to it — Paula had 
the tools — she was born with them. She'd 
beat us at our own game. Peck and me had 
about as much chance as a couple of mules in a 
half-mile dash against a thoroughbred. I didn't 
tell Bill that, but after a while he cooled down a 
bit. Peck's all right, but it sort of hurt his 
pride." 

The comedian stopped for a moment to glance 
at the three men about the table. " I don't sup- 
pose any of you gentlemen are married, are you ? " 
he asked. 

By way of answer the men shook their heads. 

" I see," he said, " and I'm sorry in a way, be- 
cause you can't understand just how I felt. It 
wasn't pride with me — it — it was something 
quite different than that — quite different." 

Once more the comedian turned to look at his 
wife, and as he did so their eyes met, and in an 
awkward way he waved his hand to her, and she 
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in return put her little white-gloved fingers to her 
lips and blew him a kiss across the smoky res- 
taurant. Pinney turned back to the men at his 
own table, and the smile in his eyes faded as 
quickly as it had come, and his listeners saw only 
the same tense, hard look he had worn since he 
had first begun his story. 

" There's not much more," he apologized. 
" I'm sorry to have kept you all so long. The 
show went back to Chicago at the end of the sea- 
son and wound up there early in July. Then 
Peck and Paula and I started for the country. 
We went back to the sarhe boarding-house and 
the same life we had led the year before, but it 
wasn't just the same. We never so much as 
mentioned buying the farm — Paula was think- 
ing of other things. I don't believe the kid 
quite understood herself, but Peck and I under- 
stood. She was reaching out for something dif- 
ferent, something better. She was happy enough 
at that, but anybody could see the change in her. 
She never spoke about a home any more or — 
or children. I says to Peck one day : c What do 
you think?' and he says: 'She's crazy for the 
center of the stage and the spotlight, but she 
don't know it yet, and perhaps she won't know it 
till a good part comes her way.' ' That's right,' 
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I said, but I knew that it wasn't only the center 
of the stage and the spotlight she wanted. It was 
the something else that I knew she wanted that 
hurt — in a year she had gone by me like a four- 
masted schooner would pass a foundered canal- 
boat. I'd always told her in the old days that 
things would be all right if we only could get on 
Broadway. Well, when they told me a few 
weeks ago that we were to come to New York I 
knew what would happen." 

Pinney closed his hands and beat them slowly 
on the table before him. " Well, gentlemen," he 
said, and once more the straight lips tried to 
smile, " it's happened all right. She's yours, but 
I want to ask you all a favor I've no right to ask, 
and you don't think any less of me as a man for 
asking it than I do of myself. I know I'm selfish. 
I know I don't fit in with your way of looking at 
'things, but everything that that girl knows I 
taught her. Perhaps you'll say that that isn't 
much, but it's all I know, and for that and be- 
cause I'm selfish, I'm going to ask you to let her 
and me alone for six months. That's all — just 
six months. I want just a little more of home, 
even if it's only the kind of home we get in ho- 
tels and traveling in railroad cars, and I want a 
few weeks more this summer of the place I was 



I 
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telling you about in the country before I go back 
to — well — to what I was before. For God's 
sake, let me have her for only that long! 
If — " The man's voice died away to a whis- 
per, and for a moment he sat silent, pressing the 
palms of his hands hard against his temples. 
When he spoke again his voice was quite as it 
had been before. 

11 Next season, of course, you understand, she is 
to be yours. Fll put it in writing if you want. 
And you know, Mr. Britt, what separating a hus- 
band and a wife in this business means. When 
she is in New York he's in Texas, and when she is 
in Chicago he's probably playing in Frisco, and 
after a while they grow apart in their feelings as 
well as in their lives, and then — " 

The comedian suddenly stopped talking and 
reached for his empty glass, put it to his mouth, 
and then nervously wiped his dry lips with the 
back of his hand. Under his heavy eyebrows he 
glanced in turn at each of the three men. " Well, 
gentlemen," he said, " I guess that's all —  it's up 
to you." 

For a moment there was silence, and then Pin- 
ney pushed his chair back from the table and rose 
to his feet. 

" You said a little while ago that you would like 
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to know Mrs. Pinney. Won't you come over and 
meet her now?" 

The three men got up and followed the actor 
across the room. It was Schultz who made the 
formal introductions and ordered a fresh pitcher 
of beer. Pinney sat next to his wife and Britt, 
and his friends drew up chairs on the opposite 
side of the table. Mrs. Pinney, much abashed, 
beamed pleasantly on her new acquaintances. 

11 I'm certainly glad to meet you at last, Mr. 
Werner," she began, " and your friend, too. 
You must know our performance backward, you've 
been there so often. I can't imagine what we are 
going to do when we go on the road and don't 
see you two in the front row. Really, we'll all 
miss you terribly." 

Werden and Hyde stammered their thanks, and 
Mrs. Pinney turned to Britt. 

"And of all people," she ran on confusedly, 
" to think of the great Ogden Britt coming up- 
town to see our little show. I suppose now you'll 
want to star all of us on Broadway in that new 
show I heard about." 

Hyde and Werden glanced at Pinney, but he 
did not see them, for he was staring wide-eyed at 
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Britt. Of all the men the manager alone seemed 
to appreciate the humor of the girl's words. 

" Well," he laughed, " so long as I am caught 
red-handed, I might as well confess that I did 
come on robbery bent. But my old rival, Schultz, 
spiked my guns — it seems he ties up his actors 
with contracts and red tape to the end of their 
natural lives. As a matter of fact, there has been 
a lot of talk downtown about my friend Pinney 
here. Some said he was a good comedian and 
others said that he was great, so I came up to see 
for myself. Personally, I belong to the latter 
class. I wish I could have had him for the new 
show, but Schultz says no." 

Britt raised his glass to Paula Lorraine. 
" May I congratulate you, Mrs. Pinney," he said, 
" on your choice of a husband? You should be 
very proud of him." 

Mrs. Pinney, through violent blushes, smiled in 
turn at the smiling faces of Ivy Lasar and of the 
men about the table. Then through dimmed eyes 
she looked back to Britt, and with one hand raised 
her glass to him, while the other hand, as if by 
some process of mental suggestion, stole under the 
table to meet that of her husband. 



IX 

Maxooned 

V17HEK I received John Cort's telegram org- 
^" iog me to dine and spend die night with 
him at his home in Philadelphia, it did not for 
one moment occur to me to decline because I al- 
ready had an engagement. I broke the engage- 
ment, packed my hag and started. For more 
than twenty years I had been a friend of Cort and 
I had never known him to act hurriedly or to ask 
a favor without good cause. 

Even before he went to college I had watched 
him lay the corner sto ne of the conservative, suc- 
cessful middle age he now enjoyed. On die solid 
foundation of moderate wealth and rugged West- 
ern stock he haul built up a career which one 
could look upon only with admiration. At school, 
at college, in his professional as well as in his 
home-life, he had been dean and honest and fine; 
every year found him more strongly entrenched 
in his house of conservative success. 

He had early broken away from the trade in 
which his father and his grandfather had made 
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their money, and adopted the profession of the 
law; but in this usually slow road to eminence he 
had succeeded and, at least, had won a fair com- 
petence and the universal respect of his fellow 
workers. In his marriage, too, Cort had been 
happy, and his wife had given him at once a so- 
cial position which it would have taken him long 
to acquire unaided. Indeed, at forty yeare of 
age, in all things he had made good the promise 
of his youth. 

I reached my destination about six o'clock in 
the evening. It was late in May, and the narrow 
streets of the staid city were deep in the dust and 
plaster of the summer building. Many of the 
houses were already closed and the atmosphere 
of the whole town seemed lifeless; but it was quite 
different with Cort's house. The window boxes 
were filled with masses of pink geraniums, the 
long window panes were polished until they 
shone, and the paint of the dark-green shutters 
fairly glistened in the last glow from the setting 
sun. 

Cort greeted me with the exact amount of in- 
terest and gratitude that I should have expected, 
but after a rather hot railroad journey, perhaps 
just a little less than I should have liked. Mrs. 
Cort was as gracious as was her wont She re- 
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ceived me with as much enthusiasm as a friend 
of the husband could expect from a wife whose 
greatest charm was a kind of cool, placid beauty, 
and whose only responsibility had been to guide 
her husband toward the top rung of a rather con- 
servative social ladder. 

Nothing was said as to the object of my visit, 
either at the time of my arrival or later during 
the pleasant little dinner, at which only we three 
were present. But when the two pretty, white- 
capped maids had left us with our coffee, Cort 
took from his pocket a package of long, legal- 
looking papers, and I knew that the case was on. 
Through long years of training my friend not 
only had himself always under perfect control, 
but this constant observance of his own voice and 
manner had given to both a certain slowness, even 
hesitancy. The more important the matter in 
hand the greater became this hesitancy, and 
from his manner this night I knew at once 
that he and his wife had reached a crisis in their 
lives. 

Cort laid the papers on the table, pushed his 
chair back, and crossed his legs. 

" My father, as you know," he began, " died 
three years ago. You may or may not remember 
that in his will, after the usual gifts to his servants 
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and several small bequests to some distant rela- 
tives, he left half of the residuary estate to me 
and half to be held in trust by his lawyer and 
friend, Stephen Pelton. As I was his only child 
and our relations were very close, I must confess 
that I was surprised that the whole sum was not 
left to me. You understand me well enough to 
know that I was neither hurt nor particularly dis- 
appointed by this act of my father's, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we have plenty; but I was surprised. 
The money was left to Pelton to take care of until 
a certain date. On this date, which fell yester- 
day, Pelton was to open a sealed letter, left by 
my father, which would instruct him as to the final 
disposition of the money." 

Cort uncrossed his legs, and drawing up his 
chair to the table, picked out a letter from the 
package of papers. "I will skip the preamble," 
he said, " and come to the vital part. This is 
what my father wrote to Pelton: 

"'In my life I fear I have made one serious error — now 
that my end draws near, I believe the only kind of error that is 
worth while considering — I mean the injury to a human 
soul. From the time he was a boy, my brother, John Cort, con- 
sulted me in all matters of importance and, so far as I know, 
usually acted in accordance with my advice. Two years ago, 
when his only child, Emma, became dissatisfied with the quiet 
of her home and the restrictions which had been put upon her 
conduct, and in consequence of which she threatened to leave 
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as to the 
at 

for 
had always bcea of an independ- 
conduct, and disliked 
B elie w in g that strict ohedirnce to her 
father was necessary to her future welfare, I recommended a 
more secluded fife than the girl had even led before. The re- 
tch of the adoption of such advice was that the girl left her 
father's house, and at the time of bis death she had never visited 
nor written to him. Of late I have often questioned my judg- 
ment in this matter, and I have s u ffered grave fears that I was 
too harsh in my advice. Time only can prove how right I 
was. On the twenty-second day of May, 19—, &vt years will 
have elapsed since Emma left her father's house. During that 
time, I trust that her turbulent spirit will have been quelled, 
and that she will have worked out her own salvation. In any 
case, I believe that in five years, under these conditions, any 
woman's fate must have been decided. But whatever that fate 
has been, whatever her position at that time, I wish mat my 
only son, John Cort, shall do all in his power to find her and 
offer her a home for one year, and for mat period to share 
with her all the advantages which he has gained by a life con- 
spicuous for honesty, sobriety, and the most worthy endeavor. 
Should such an arrangement be consummated, then the half of 
my residuary estate, which I have left in your care, shall be 
divided between my son John and my niece Emma; but should 
either refuse, the whole sum is to go to the other. In case of 
the death of Emma Cort, previous to May 22, 19 — , or in case 
of the failure to locate her two years after that date, then the 
whole sum is to go to my son. It is not necessary for me to 
urge him to carry out my wishes in this matter, and I appre- 
ciate that the money involved will have but little or no effect 
on his action. Throughout his life he has always treated me 
with infinite respect and the most tender regard, and I am con- 
vinced that he will willingly and cheerfully seek to carry out 
the last wish of his loving father, 

"'William Cort. 
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u ' N.B. — Although, so far as I know, no effort was made by 
my brother to find his daughter or obtain information of her 
whereabouts or mode of life, I have understood that at one time 
she acted on the stage under the name of Thekla Trask.' " 



From the corner of my eye I saw Cort toss 
the letter on the table, but my mind had turned 
back to a girl whom I had met two nights before 
at a party in a private supper room in New York. 
She was very tall and lithe, with a mass of golden 
hair worn high over a broad, clear forehead. As 
my eyes continued to blink at the dim lights of 
Cort's shaded candles, I could see again just as 
distinctly as if she had been before me, the severe 
black dress, the wonderfully modeled arms, a 
throat and neck as soft and white as eiderdown, 
and the one jewel she wore — a great white dia- 
mond suspended by an invisible chain. I could 
see the flash of it even now, as it rose and fell 
against the black satin of her waist. 

I stopped blinking at the candles and looked 
into the eyes of my two friends. I fixed my 
sight on a point just across the table, and tried 
to imagine her sitting there in all the glory 
of her splendid animal beauty — sitting between 
John and Mrs. John — and then the girl and the 
black dress and the single diamond faded away, 
and in her place I saw a woman, a woman bruised 
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in soul and body, down on her knees before the 
golden gates of Paradise. 

I had often seen Thekla Trask on the stage and 
had met her, perhaps, half a dozen times in all; 
our acquaintance was a casual one at best, but 
without knowing exactly why, I had suddenly be- 
come an ally to her cause. In the arguments 
which I knew must follow, I was quite conscious 
that everything I said would be in favor of the 
girl. 

I saw Cort leaning over the table, trying to 
reach the silver box of cigarettes, so I pushed 
them toward him. He lit one and began to talk 
again in the same measured tones as before. 
" You understand the conditions of the letter? " 
he asked. 

I nodded my head at him and then at Mrs. 
John, who had settled back in her chair, and whose 
thoughts, I could see, were galloping far ahead 
into the future. 

" I asked you over," Cort went on, " because 
your advice is always sane and sound; secondly, 
because I knew that you had many friends 
or acquaintances in the theatrical profession, and 
while there was but slight possibility that you 
would know this particular girl, I thought you 
could put me in the way of tracing her — through 
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the managers or dramatic agencies, perhaps. 
You can naturally understand that we wish first 
to make every effort to find her before going to 
the police and, probably, giving the affair an un- 
pleasant publicity." 

" I know Thekla Trask," I announced, bluntly 
enough. 

Even Cort lost his habitual poise, and both 
he and his wife leaned far over the table toward 
me. For a few moments there was a breathless 
silence and then the man managed to gasp: " I 
— I want to know everything." 

"Well," I said, and I, too, adopted a some- 
what deliberate manner of speech, " she's what 
you call a show girl. This last season she has 
been playing the part of a Gibson girl at the Ca- 
sino, and she's much nearer the type than any 
woman I ever saw. Believe me, she's one of the 
best looking girls you can imagine. You and 
Mrs. John will be crazy about her. Now if — " 

" I'm afraid," Cort interrupted, " you don't 
understand. We know that she is on the stage, 
and I'm glad that she is still pretty; but what I 
want to know about is her personal life. I 
want you to speak quite freely. You can under- 
stand that this is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance to us both. To be very frank, it comes 
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at a time when it might affect my career, or, 
rather, our career, very seriously/' 

" In that case," I said, " I fear I cannot be of 
much assistance to you. As a matter of fact I 
hardly know Miss Trask at all." 

I noticed the disappointment in my friend's 
face, but he was not satisfied that I had told him 
all I knew. " But in the case of a girl like this," 
he insisted, " there must be some rumors, gossip, 
scandal, or whatever you choose to call it. In 
other words, she must have a reputation of one 
kind or another. Is this not so?" 

I glanced up at Mrs. Cort and found her eyes 
looking squarely into my own. 

" Of course," I said, shrugging my shoulders, 
" I know of few women on the stage who have 
avoided all rumor or gossip; but this very mass 
of scandal has made many women conspicuous 
for their goodness and purity. How do we know 
that Miss Trask is not one of these? There are 
just as many kinds of women on the stage as there 
are in any other class of society. The difference 
is, that an actress, from the nature of her work, 
must always be in the eye of the public. Her 
hours demand that she rest by day and work by 
night, and of very necessity she has never been 
bound by the strict laws of convention." 
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Cort tapped nervously on the table. " I un- 
derstand all that," he said; " but what I want to 
know is, what you think. Surely, if you know the 
girl at all, you must have formed some idea, 
if only from her friends. The type alone 
would — " 

" We're not discussing types," I interrupted, 
and I blushed at my own arrogance, for I knew 
that he was quite right. 

Could you find her address? " he asked. 
I suppose I could," I said. " The play she 
was in closed last week and she may have left 
town, but that is not probable. Are you going 
to see her? " 

Cort looked up at me in evident surprise. " Of 
course I am going to see her. You heard the let- 
ter. I shall read her what my father has said, 
and do everything in my power to make her live 
with us for a year, or as long as she wishes." 

" You are going to do this under any condi- 
tions? " I asked. 

" Of course, under any conditions." 

I looked at Mrs. John and she inclined her 
head in assent. I must confess that at that mo- 
ment I admired her very much, for I knew how 
great was the sacrifice she was willing to make to 
carry out her husband's wishes. Whatever may 
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have been the underlying motives, she had worked 
hard on her castle and now the foundations were 
crumbling, and there was an excellent chance that 
the walls would come tumbling about her pretty 
head. A few years more and the castle could 
have withstood the shock, but the few years were 
lacking and the calamity was at her very gates. 

For some moments there was silence between 
us, and then an idea occurred to me which seemed 
to argue that I might be of some assistance after 
all. 

" Heaven knows," I said to the table generally, 
" I don't like trouble. As a matter of fact, I 
have spent most of my life dodging it; but I wish 
you would let me go to see Thekla Trask. I am 
not a lawyer, but I believe I could put the case to 
her as you could not possibly do. Even if I don't 
know the girl very well, I at least speak her lan- 
guage. Cort, here, could talk from one side of 
the fence — I could talk from both. Besides, if 
I fail, there is nothing to prevent John trying 
later on." 

Cort looked at me through half-closed eyes, 
trying apparently to see my point of view, but 
Mrs. Cort decided at once. 

" Of course," she said, " it's the only way." 
And, after a few moments, Cort sighed his ac- 
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ceptance, and it was arranged that I should un- 
dertake the commission. During the long talk 
that followed, we agreed that I should return to 
New York the next morning, call on Thekla 
Trask, put the case before her and then try to in- 
duce her to pay her relatives at least a short visit 

It was a pretty little sitting-room, very fresh 
and clean looking, with dark-green wall paper 
and a rug of the same color in the center of a well- 
polished floor. There was a piano in the cor- 
ner, and at one end of the room a long bookcase 
filled with good editions of the classics and a kind 
of modern fiction and poetry, which, it did not 
seem to me, would appeal to the average show 
girl. The pictures on the walls showed a nice 
taste, too, and if it had not been for the many 
signed photographs of other actresses on the shelf 
over the fireplace and on the piano and center ta- 
ble, one could hardly have guessed the profession 
of the occupant of the apartment The furniture 
was covered with crisp chintz that fairly shone 
from its newness, and there was that general air 
of immaculate cleanliness about the place that 
suggested the spring house cleaning had but re- 
cently taken place, and that the departure of the 
owner was, perhaps, not far distant 
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Miss Trask was a little late for her appoint- 
ment, and so I fear I took advantage of the time 
to look about and speculate. And then through 
the open windows I heard the whirr of an electric 
cab, and a moment later Thekla Trask hurried 
in and greeted me with a show of much hospi- 
tality. 

" I'm so sorry," she said, " but I've been at re- 
hearsal. You know I'm going with the roof 
show at the New York. Please sit down. I'll 
talk to you in a moment." 

The girl went to the mirror, took off a broad 
straw hat, and began to arrange the mass of yel- 
low hair. When I had seen her at supper a few 
nights before, it had struck me as having a pe- 
culiar golden color, but now it was quite a straw 
yellow and lacked the luster I had noticed before. 
Her complexion, too, which had seemed so pink 
and white under the soft glow of the candlelight 
now appeared a little faded, and there were shad- 
ows under the big eyes and a certain weary look 
in the eyes themselves. 

" I'm afraid you're a little tired after your re- 
hearsal," I ventured. " It must be very hard 
work on a warm day like this." 

The girl smiled at the face in the glass, gave 
a final pat to the blond pompadour and crossed 
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the room to where I sat at the window. She set- 
tled herself in one of the chintz-covered armchairs, 
crossed her feet, clasped her hands in her lap and 
turned the blue eyes pleasantly up to me. The 
light from the little bay window in which I sat 
fell full upon the yellow hair and the pale face. 

" I must look terrible in this glare," she said 
suddenly, rubbing her cheeks with her palms, 
" but rehearsing does take it out of you. I was 
going away for the summer, but my better self 
determined to go on the roof and work." 

" You are one of the few, then," I suggested, 
" who acknowledge that you have a good and a 
bad side?" 

" Oh, rather — and most clearly defined. The 
better side — the side that insisted on my work- 
ing this summer — you can find over there in the 
bookcase — all perfectly good, well-bound books. 
Did you ever wonder why they bind the good old 
classics so much better than modern novels? It 
seems quite unnecessary — one reads them so 
seldom. Most of the pictures, too, — especially 
those in this room — I bought in my more lucid 
and refined moments. You can see for yourself 
— most of them would do for the hallways of a 
school of art and design. Will you have some 
tea? I had almost forgotten." 
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I nodded my head as if in pleasure at the 
thought, and was glad of it afterwards, although 
I hate tea. 

" Good! " she said, rising. " I never drink it 
myself, but this visit sounded like an occasion, and 
so I told the cook to bake a chocolate cake and I 
bought some eclairs on my way uptown. I hope 
you're very hungry." 

For a few moments I was left alone, while my 
hostess gave her instructions to the maid. When 
she returned she stopped at the piano and ran her 
fingers over the keys. 

" Now this grand piano, which I bought sec- 
ond-hand," she said, " represents both sides of 
my naive nature. You see it can make music for 
the best and the worst kind of songs. The best 
you will find ostentatiously displayed on the rack 
— the other kind I keep concealed, but near at 
hand. These numerous photographs of my real 
friends," she ran on, glancing about the room, " I 
suppose belong to my less serious nature." 

" Not the Emma Cort nature? " I ventured. 

The girl had turned from the piano and was 
walking toward me, so that I saw her start at the 
sound of her real name. For a moment she hesi- 
tated, and then came slowly on and leaned over 
the back of the chair just facing me. She rested 
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her chin between her palms, and with pursed lips 
and narrowing eyelids, stared down at me. 

" How did you know my name? " she asked. 
" Who are you, anyhow? " 

All the gayety of her former manner, forced 
or natural, whichever it was, had gone, her 
voice sounded metallic and she spoke almost with- 
out emphasis. 

" I'm a friend," I said, " and I have come here 
in the hope of doing you a service. Do you re- 
member your cousin, John Cort? " 

Still staring at me, she nodded. " Yes, nat- 
urally, but I've not seen him for a long time. I 
heard he had married and settled in Philadelphia. 
He succeeded, of course ? John was the kind to 
succeed, and I suppose he has a large family by 
now?" 

" No," I said, " he hasn't a large family, but 
he has been pretty successful. It seems his father 
left you some money conditionally, and I've 
brought you a copy of the letter that will explain 
the conditions. Do you want to hear it? " 

Her chin still resting in her hands, she looked 
me evenly in the eyes, but I could see that her 
thoughts were far back in the past. 

" I don't exactly know," she said half aloud. 
44 Poor old uncle 1 So he left me some money — 
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conditionally. Uncle Bill was always great on 
conditions. You've got the letter with you?" 

"I have," I said. "You'd better hear it" 

" You don't really want any tea ? " 

" I hate it" 

The girl smiled at me over her shoulder as she 
left the room to countermand her order, but re- 
turned almost immediately, and sat down on the 
chair she had occupied before. 

" I suppose I'm ready," she sighed. " You 
know when you talked to me over the 'phone this 
morning, I thought your voice sounded a little 
legal. It didn't ring just like an invitation to 
supper. Go ahead." 

I took the paper from my pocket and read it 
as slowly and formally as I knew how. Just once 
in its reading I hesitated. It was at the line, 
" the injury to a human soul." I glanced at the 
girl, but she was looking dully out of the window 
and barely nodded her pretty head — whether in 
acquiescence or as a sign to go on, I did not know. 
So I went on. When I had finished, I handed 
the letter to her and, without looking at it, she 
folded it carefully, and then let her hands fall 
idly in her lap. Through the open windows there 
came the confused noises of the street ; an elevated 
train creaked and groaned its way around the 
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curve half a block away and a fly, caught between 
the window pane and the flapping lace curtains 
at my side, kept up a great buzzing sound in its 
efforts to escape. But the clean little room, 
with its cool green wall paper and the crisp 
chintz-covered furniture, was oppressive in its 
silence. 

It was she who spoke first, and her voice was 
so low that I could but just hear her, " I won- 
der," she whispered, " I wonder." 

I looked at Emma Cort, purled up opposite me, 
her feet gathered under her and her arms clasped 
about her knees. It was very difficult to find in 
this girl, huddled in the chair, dressed in her 
working clothes of the theater, the Thekla Trask 
whom I had seen on the stage and in the private 
supper room but a few nights before. 

" Do you know the girl my cousin married? " 
she asked. 

" Yes," I said, " and I am syre she is quite 
sincere in her wish to have you live with them." 

" How much do you suppose she knows of me 
— or my life?" 

" Nothing," I said — " absolutely nothing; 
but under the conditions of the letter that would 
make no difference." 

"And her husband — my, cousin?" she asked. 
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" He has not even heard of you since you left 
your home." 

The girl pulled herself out of the chair, and 
crossing the room, stood leaning against the side 
of the fireplace, her head resting in the crook of 
her arm and her eyes staring down into the empty 
grate. I do not know how long she remained 
thus, but I know that to me it seemed a very long 
time. When finally she returned to the window, 
where I was waiting, she sat on the arm of the 
chair she had occupied before, and for some mo- 
ments plucked nervously at her skirt, as if she 
were groping for the words with which to begin. 

"It is not easy for you to understand," she said 
at last, "because you have not lived as I have 
lived — or existed, rather, from day to day, not 
knowing just how you were going to pay the rent 
or the telephone bill or any of those bills that have 
to be paid. Of course, just now, I am having a 
good moment, but it is not often like this — " 

" I think I can understand," I interrupted. 
" I have not always welcomed the first of the 
month." 

" You cannot understand," she went on, " be- 
cause, you see, you didn't run away from your 
home — I mean, actually, your home and your 
neighbors and your own people and your own lit- 
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tie town, and become a toy, a plaything, a bright 
bit of color in a big gray city. Sometimes we are 
made much of — " the girl drew the back of her 
hand slowly across her forehead and went on 
again — " are even triumphant in our own little 
world of shaded lights. But even when we have 
a check or the cash for the rent we are not alto- 
gether happy, for we begin to wonder where the 
rent is coming from for the next month ; and when 
we go out to dinner or supper and we know that 
we look well and the men flatter us, you mustn't 
think that we are altogether happy, even then. 
For we know that we shall wake up in the gray 
light of our bedroom the next morning and see 
the crow's feet and the shadows under our eyes 
and the beauty fading into a hard-featured old 
age. And what an old age! The best we can 
hope for is a marriage with the kind of man we 
should have laughed at when we were girls — 
that is, before we left home. But to us a mar- 
riage — some sort, any sort of a marriage be- 
comes a necessity, for with our youth and our 
beauty gone we would starve alone." 

" After all," I said, " we all have our good and 
bad days." But the girl paid no heed to my in- 
terruption. 

" If one could only live without a thought for 
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the next day — some girls can do that — without 
a regret for the past that drove them out into the 
world, not a fear for the future. But suppose 
you are a living contradiction? Suppose you 
had been weak, or suppose you had been held 
down and wanted your independence, and thought 
you wanted it so badly that you ran away from 
home, when really home was all you cared for in 
the world. And suppose you hadn't known that 
because they had never let you know anything be- 
yond your own four walls." 

For a moment she stopped talking, glanced out 
of the window, and then again looked at me 
evenly in the eyes. 

" If God ever made a woman," she said, - c who 
should have had a home of her own, and children, 
and a husband to protect her, I am that woman. 
And now, when it is too late, they come to me and 
offer me a home with good decent people, and 
money to buy what I want — money to buy peace 
and quiet and rest — money that will keep people 
away from me — money to protect me I " 

The girl suddenly turned her head from me, 
and falling to her knees, threw her arms before 
her on the chair and buried her face in them. 
"What must I do?" she sobbed. "Tell me 
what to do." 
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A week later Thekla Trask and I were on our 
way to Philadelphia. It had been agreed that 
she was to visit Cort and his wife for a few days ; 
later on spend a part of the summer with them at 
York Harbor, and in the fall take up her perma- 
nent residence at their home in Philadelphia. 
Both of them had come over to see her in New 
York and had done everything in their power to 
make it easy and pleasant for her. The campaign 
was to open in the Quaker City by a small dinner, 
at which Miss Trask would meet some of the 
Corts' most intimate and influential friends, and 
it was to this function that I was then accompany- 
ing her. 

John and Mrs. John met us at the station and 
received their new-found relative with an enthu- 
siasm of which I had not thought them capable. 
Indeed, everything seemed to be going as well as 
any one could possibly have expected or hoped 
for. 

The trouble came just before dinner, when we 
had gathered in the drawing-room to wait for the 
guests. Miss Trask, dressed in the same blade 
gown she had worn at the supper party, had been 
sitting looking out of the window, when she sud- 
denly turned to her cousin and asked who were 
to be at the dinner. 
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" Well, there is Willie Harris," Cort began, 
" and his wife — a very nice couple, who have a 
summer place at Bryn Mawr. I suppose they will 
motor in with the Stillwells, who live just across 
the road from them. I'm going to have you sit 
next to Stillwell. He is older than the rest of us, 
but he! is a good deal of a power socially and so is 
his wife, and she is mixed up in all kinds of chari- 
ties. On the other side of you I am going to put 
Bobbie Caswell — nice boy, a little flighty, but 
his wife is charming and a very, very good friend 
of ours. And — and — that's all — just the ten 
of us." 

Thekla Trask was still looking out of the win- 
dow. "Bobbie Caswell?" she asked. " Isn't 
he big and blond — wears rather conspicuous 
clothes? " 

" Yes," Cort said, " that sounds like Bobbie. 
Why, do you know him? " 

Miss Trask almost imperceptibly nodded her 
head. " In a way I do — not very well. I've 
met him in New York. He knows a girl I 
know — " 

For some moments there was silence. Thekla 
Trask continued to look out of the window, and 
Mrs. Cort stole a covert glance at her husband. 
It was the girl who spoke. 
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" Docs — does he know that I'm to be here 
to-night? " 

" Why, yes," Cort said. " As a matter of fact, 
I met him at the club late this afternoon and told 
him who were coming." 

"You mentioned my — my stage name?" 

" Yes — it seemed wiser. I knew that he was 
a great theater-goer and might know you by 
sight." 

" Yes, I understand," the girl said. " He 
knows me by sight. But he didn't say anything 
to you about already knowing me off the stage? " 

Cort shook his head slowly. " No; I suppose 
he had forgotten." 

The maid came to the door and said that Mrs. 
Cort was wanted at the telephone. Our hostess 
left us, but returned a moment later, looking 
flushed and worried. " I'm so sorry," she said, 
**but Mr. Stillwell says the automobile broke 
down just after they and the Harrises started, and 
the next train would make them so late that they 
have decided it was best not to come at all. I'm 
so sorry — it is really too bad." » 

" You see," said Miss Trask, " Bobby has not 
forgotten me." 

Mrs. Cort walked over to where the girl sat 
and put her arm about her shoulders. Thekla 
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Trask looked up and smiled, but there was a mist 
in her eyes, and so she looked back out of the win- 
dow again. For a few minutes there was silence, 
and I imagine the same fear was in the minds of 
all four of us. The dreaded sound of the tele- 
phone bell rang out through the quiet house again, 
just as I knew it was going to do — just as all of 
us knew it was going to do. Mrs. Cort again left 
us and again returned, this time very angry and 
quite willing to show it. 

" Bobby Caswell says," she announced, " that 
his wife has had to go to bed suddenly with a ter- 
rible headache. He wants to know if he is to 
come alone? " 

Mrs. Cort looked directly at Thekla Trask and 
the girl shook her head. " I should prefer not," 
she said. " I think it would be so much pleas- 
anter — just the four of us dining together." 

It was not a particularly happy dinner-party, 
although Miss Trask did everything to make it 
so. She told us many amusing stories about her 
life in New York and the queer people she had 
met on and off the stage. It was through her 
efforts that the meal ended in a somewhat more 
cheerful vein than that in which it had begun, but 
I do not think any of us ever quite forgot that the 
table had been set for ten. Wherever one looked 
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there seemed to be great stretches of white cloth 
and nothing else in sight 

; Mrs. John at last gave the signal that the din- 
ner was at an end, and we all rose to leave the 
room. Cort stood aside to let Thekla pass, but 
the girl hesitated for a moment and then asked if 
she might not speak to me alone. Cort put out 
his hands and for an instant held both of hers. 

" Of course I understand," he said. " He has 
known you better of late than we have, but that 
will all be different soon." 

The girl's colorless lips broke into a little wa- 
vering smile; she inclined her head toward him 
and he gently touched her forehead with his lips. 

" Don't be long," Mrs. Cort called from the 
doorway, and they left us alone. 

" You see how it is," she said. " It won't do. 
I must get away." 

"At once?" I asked. 

" At once. I can't stand it. There used to 
be a midnight train. I know because I took it 
several times Saturday nights when I was playing 
here. Will — will you take me back?" 

I shrugged my shoulders. " Of course — if 
you wish it — but the fight has only begun." 

She came toward me and gently laid her hand 
on my arm. u My dear friend," she said, smiling 
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at me as if I had been a child at her knee, " this 
fight has been fought thousands of times and the 
same side always wins. Will you take me 
home?" 

" It's a bad train," I said. " You had better 
wait until morning." 

The girl shook her lieacL " Any train that 
will take me bade is a good train. Will you?" 

" Of course," I said, and then we joined Cort 
and his wife in the drawing-room. 

I was at least fortunate enough to get a state- 
room, and for nearly four long hours we sat in 
almost complete silence, while the train dragged 
and jolted its way through the night to Jersey 
City. For the better part of the time she sat in 
the corner, with her head resting against the 
cushions, her hands lying idly in her lap, and her 
eyes closed. But I know that she did not sleep. 

It was still dark when we crossed the river 
and drove on uptown. When we finally reached 
her place, she asked me to come in until she had 
lighted the lights. The little green sitting-room 
looked just as it did when I had seen it before, 
but now the air was damp and heavy with the 
smell of camphor. She turned on the lights and 
threw open a window looking out on the street. 
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Then she stood in the center of the room and 
looked slowly about her and I noticed that her 
eyes rested on several pictures and different pieces 
of furniture, as if she had not seen them for a 
long time — in fact her whole manner was as if 
she had come into a place that was quite new and 
strange to her.* Her lips "broke into a kind of 
smile. 

" Home," she whispered — " home." 

I moved over to where she stood and took one 
of her cold white hands in my own. In the last 
twelve hours we had been through much together. 
She gave my hand a gentle pressure and looked 
up at me through misty eyes. 

" I'm tired," she said, and brushed the back 
of her free hand across her forehead, and then: 
11 But you must be tired, too. The trip seemed 
so long — coming home." 

" It is to be home, then? " I asked. " You've 
quite decided? " 

" Oh, yes ! I talked it all over with Cousin 
John. He understands. But I think it's right 
pretty here — don't you? It was awfully pretty 
there, too. Everything seemed so fresh and 
bright and Mrs. Cort was so — so pleasant, 
I thought. Did you notice the flowers in the 
window boxes? I should think I might have 
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some of those here, don't you? And the flowers 
on the table were lovely — there were so many of 
them. Wouldn't it have been nice if all those 
people had come and sat about the table? I 
thought of that several times — all sitting about 
in their light pretty dresses. It — " 

11 Good night," I interrupted, " it's very, very 
late — almost daylight. Good-by." 

" You've been awfully sweet to me," she said, 
and with her hand still in mine, led me toward 
the door. 

" You must have a good rest and then you'll 
be feeling fine again. Good night." 

" Good night," she said, and turning, glanced 
*bout the room. " I think it's a very pretty 
home here, don't you? You remember you said 
you thought it was pretty the day you came to 



see me." 



" Yes. Good night," I said, and as I closed 
the door, she was still standing there smiling at 
the green walls and the chintz-covered furniture. 



X 

The Song and the Savage 

T WAS born in a two-room flat on West Thirty- 
fourth Street. It was a bitter gray day in 
early December, and my mother, who was suffer- 
ing from a long illness, lay in the bedroom, her 
poor white face drawn with the cold, and I imag- 
ine she was suffering, too, from lack of proper 
food. My father was sitting at the piano in the 
front room, his head buried in his arms, whicjsk 
were resting on the music-rack. After he had 
remained in this attitude for a long time, he got 
up and went into the bedroom, where he looked 
down at my mother until the tears came into his 
eyes. Then he went back to the front room and 
stood staring out of the window at the streets, all 
white with a deep snow. With a shrug of his 
narrow shoulders, he turned back toward the 
room again. He clapped his cold hands together, 
blew into them several times, and then sat down 
on the chair before the piano and began to run 
his fingers slowly over the chilled keys. His 
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lips were drawn and his eyes were fixed on a 
framed photograph of my mother which stood 
on the top of the piano. It was one she had had 
taken at the time of her marriage, several years 
before, when her face was round and soft as a 
peach and there was always a smile on her pretty 
lips. 

My father had sat thus for some minutes, when 
quite suddenly the sun broke through the gray 
clouds which had overhung the city throughout 
the long winter morning, and filled the sky and the 
streets and the little room with a wonderful 
golden haze. At the same moment, the slight 
bowed figure of my father grew taut, the stray 
chords and notes he had been playing took con- 
crete form, his hard-set features broke into a 
pleasant smile, and the now warm room fairly 
glowed with the new-found melody. That is how 
I came into the world. My father rushed to his 
desk, and with the help of a piece of lined paper 
and a pencil hurriedly gave me the permanent 
form with which I was to make my fight in the 
great world outside. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day, care- 
fully rolled up in a piece of brown wrapping pa- 
per, I was carried by my father to the shop of a 
music publisher on West Twenty-ninth Street, 




A sallow -looking young man was playing the piano for 
a beautiful young lady 
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and here it was that I underwent the first test as 
to my usefulness. A sallow-looking young man 
with an alpaca coat and a cigarette hanging from 
his lips, was playing the piano at the time for a 
beautiful young lady with a great deal of blond 
hair and a black fur coat that reached from her 
neck to her feet. Without a word of apology, 
the manager of the shop, Mr. Van Isenberg, a 
hard-featured man who was in his shirt-sleeves 
and had a cigar stump locked in his teeth, brushed 
the blond lady to one side, knocked the piece of 
music which the young man had been playing off 
the rack, and stood me up in its place. Without 
more ado the young man at the piano began to 
play me over and over again, and always with 
more and more spirit. At last, with a fearful 
thump on the keys, he stopped his playing and 
swung around on the piano-stool so that he faced 
Mr. Van Isenberg. 

"Fine!" said the young man. "That's all 
right — a little bit of all right, sure." 

" All to the orchids," said the beautiful young 
lady, although no one had asked her opinion: 
" I'm for it." And I was much pleased at the 
criticism, which was evidently meant to be favor- 
able. I was glad, too, to see the smile on my 
father's face, because a smile and his poor wan 
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features had long been strangers. But Mr. Van 
Isenberg only chewed at his cigar and glowered 
at me and then at my father, and most particu- 
larly at the beautiful lady and the young man at 
the piano. 

" Come in to-morrow at four," he grunted to 
my father. u Al Meyer wants some numbers 
for his new show and this might do. I don't 
know — we'll see to-morrow. Good day." 

Mr. Al Meyer was a jolly young man and much 
nicer than Mr. Van Isenberg. He was tall and 
thin, and wore a pink stock arid a fine suit of 
clothes, and had wonderfully bright shifting eyes. 
He began to smile at my very first notes, and he 
continued to smile to the very end. 

"Good — good!" he said, slapping his knee; 
" that's it." And then he and father and Mr. 
Van Isenberg talked and jabbered away and ar- 
gued for a long, long time. The young man at 
the piano, with the dead cigarette hanging from 
his lips, kept on playing me over and over again, 
and Mr. Al Meyer would turn about and nod and 
smile at the young man, and then back to Mr. 
Van Isenberg and father, and talk about " lyrics " 
and " percentages " and " a lump sum " and 
" royalties," and a lot of words I couldn't hear 
or understand anyhow. Mr. Van Isenberg fairly 
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shouted his arguments, while father spoke in his 
usual mild manner; but Mr. Al Meyer smiled at 
both of them, and, although he seemed to fancy 
me greatly, I heard him say that I was not worth 
shedding blood over. After an hour of this 
talking and wrangling, in which I was glad to 
see that father retained a dignified calm, but a 
true regard for his rights, Mr. Van Isenberg pro- 
duced ink and pens and several long legal-looking 
papers, which they then seemed to change to suit 
the long talk that had gone before. At last, 
when it was getting quite late, Mr. Van Isenberg 
read one of the papers aloud, and I was pleased 
to hear that father had been " a sport " and had 
refused the " lump sum " for me and had de- 
cided to take " royalties " instead. And father 
must have been " a sport," for I knew how much 
he needed the " lump sum " just at that time. 
But, as a matter of fact (I think that it must 
have been at the suggestion of the jolly Mr. Al 
Meyer) , Mr. Van Isenberg gave father " a lit- 
tle something on account," and away we went 
with it to buy some wonderful fruit in boxes and 
some big bottles of deep-colored wine labeled 
port and sherry and burgundy. It was a great 
supper we had at the flat that night, with little 
mother sitting propped up at the table, with pil- 
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lows at her feet and pillows under her and at the 
back of her, and father dancing about and pour- 
ing out the wine into her glass, and going on his 
knees as if she were a queen on her throne to offer 
her the fruit. And the best of it all was that he 
was always telling mother not to thank him, but 
to thank me, and then he would jump over to the 
piano and play me two or three times and hum 
my tune, for I had no words then which he could 
sing. But he hummed my tune so loud and beat 
out my melody on the keys so hard, that at last 
one of the smaller strings in the piano could stand 
it no longer, and, with a fearful squeak of pain, 
snapped right in two, and that was the end of me 
for that evening. 

Early the next morning I was done up in the 
brown paper again, and father took me on my 
first really long journey, and, as it afterward 
turned out, what proved to be the most impor- 
tant trip of my life. We went on a train to a 
little town called Cos Cob, and from there we 
were driven in a rickety carriage to a funny old- 
fashioned house right on the water. A young 
lady — that is, she was fairly young — all dressed 
in black and with a sweet face, much the same 
kind of sweet face that my mother has, received 
us at the door and gave us a courteous welcome. 
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For a short time we sat on the piazza overlook- 
ing the water while father and the lady talked, 
and then we went into the sitting-room and father 
played me over several times on a grand piano, 
which seemed to me altogether too grand for the 
simple little room. It was curious how from the 
very first I seemed to affect the lady. She did 
not look at me, but out of the window at the blue 
water, and before father had played me over 
twice I noticed that her eyes grew misty, and 
several times I saw her press her finger-nails deep 
into the palms of her soft, delicate hands. I 
heard afterward that she was a young woman 
who had had a great deal of trouble of one sort 
or another, and that she was very emotional and 
could cry on the slightest provocation. I also 
heard that this " temperament," as they called it, 
was probably what gave her such fine thoughts 
and the power to put them into such simple 
words. 

Father left me with the sad young lady for 
two days, and I must say I enjoyed the outing 
very much. During my whole visit I stood on 
the piano-rack, where I got the full benefit of the 
cool fresh air, and through the windows I could 
see the tiny waves breaking on a long line of gray 
rocks at the foot of the lawn. The lady, who 
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continued to cry a good deal, played me over 
and over again, and by the evening of the first 
day she began to sing words as she played. At 
the end of the second day she had scribbled off 
three verses, which it seems told all about me, 
and she placed my story next to me on the piano- 
rack. Father came out the next morning and the 
lady played me over to him, singing the verses at 
the same time, and then she told him that that 
was just what I meant to her. Father seemed 
perfectly delighted, and thanked the lady again 
and again- and told her how really grateful he 
was, for, although he could express his thoughts 
in music, he could never find the right words. 
Then he wrapped me up with the verses and took 
me back to town in the train. 

It seems that I was to be part of what is called 
a midwinter production, but which was also to 
be known as " The Lady of Longacre." 

And now it was that I suffered the few unhappy 
days of my life. There was a strange contrast, 
indeed, between sitting quietly on the piano-rack 
at father's home or down at the little cottage at 
Cos Cob and being knocked about the cold, bare 
stage of a Broadway theater. They put me away 
in a large book marked on the outside " Music," 
and I was shut up with a lot of marches, two- 
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steps, and waltzes and several ballads, except 
when The Musical Director took them out and 
played them for the ladies and the gentlemen to 
sing. I must say they sounded very dull and com- 
mon. It was several days before The Musical 
Director noticed me at all, and then one afternoon 
he picked me out of the book and put me on the 
rack of the piano. The ladies and gentlemen were 
sitting about the stage on long benches and camp- 
stools, and were talking in very high voices about 
the janitor and the cold stage and the brutality 
of managers in general and the jolly Mr. Al 
Meyer in particular. But when The Musical 
Director began to play me softly on the piano, it 
was very amusing to notice how quickly the chat- 
tering stopped, just as if Mr. Al Meyer himself 
had walked in. And then a tall dark woman cov- 
ered with beautiful furs rustled in at the stage 
door, and, pushing her way through the crowd 
of the lady and gentlemen singers, came straight 
up to the piano and began to hum over the words 
the lady at Cos Cob had written for me. Two 
or three times she did this, while the others sat 
about and listened, and then she told The Musical 
Director she wanted to take me home with her. 
I didn't want to go at all, because I hated the tall 
dark lady the very first minute I saw her. It 
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seems, as I learned afterward, that she was " The 
Lady of Longacre" herself, and the opera was 
all about her. She carried me home in a very 
shiny electric brougham to her apartment, which 
was just off the park. It was a fine place, I sup- 
pose — the furniture was white-and-gold and the 
curtains were all of pink silk, and even the piano 
was white and had pretty pictures painted on it, 
and the room was always filled with the most 
wonderful scarlet flowers. But for some reason 
I was never happy at "The Lady of Long- 
acre's " home, which wasn't really homey at all, 
and I was glad even to get back to the music re- 
hearsals and the cold, dreary stage of the theater. 
The gentlemen and ladies who sat about and sang 
there were a funny, jolly lot. They never seemed 
to care about anything in the morning except 
when they could get away to lunch, and after 
lunch, how soon The Musical Director would let 
them off for dinner. Sometimes a few of the la- 
dies would come back early from lunch, and while 
one of them would play the piano, the others 
would sing and dance about the stage as if they 
really enjoyed it. There were two sisters named 
Gabrielle who danced together most beautifully, 
but of all the ladies of the compnay the one I 
liked best was the one they called The Savage, 
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although she got mad once and said her real 
name was Aileen Mooney, and for the other lady 
who had called her The Savage not to forget it, 
either. She was a large lady, with lots of wavy 
bronze-red hair, the most wonderful big eyes 
and a rather biggish mouth, but beautiful teeth, 
and a skin that always looked as if she had just 
come out of the bath. She had a lovely voice, 
too, deep and sweet, and she could dance almost 
as well as the Gabrielle Sisters. I don't know 
why they called her The Savage, unless it was 
that late one evening at the stage-door she hit a 
young gentleman over the head with her um- 
brella because he tried to be polite to one of the 
" Shrimp Ballet " ladies. But the best thing 
about Miss Mooney was the way she went leap- 
ing about the place all the time, laughing and 
telling funny stories. Nothing could keep her 
quiet, not even Mr. Al Meyer himself. He often 
pretended to be very angry with her, and I 
thought once he was quite rude to her. The 
Savage was a poor lady — much poorer than the 
others — and her clothes were not very good, 
and one day when she was dancing about, the 
seam of her coat gave way and the lining came 
out. Mr. Al Meyer, who was sitting in the or- 
chestra pit, called her over and said she was too 
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full of life and the primitive instincts were break- 
ing out again, although any one could see it was 
only the lining. But, I suppose just to make up 
for his rudeness, he told her that she was to have 
some lines and one verse of a song in the first act, 
and The Savage came running back to the other 
ladies shouting at the top of her voice that she 
was to have a part and was " a regular actress." 
Then she went dancing over to the grouchy old 
stage doorkeeper, whom everybody else was 
afraid of, and told him to send away her red 
taxicab and get a green one because she had on a 
green skirt, and she also told him that when the 
brokers called with orchids to be sure to tell them 
that she was rehearsing her new part and to send 
the bouquets to the nearest hospital. Of all the 
ladies in the company I always liked Aileen 
Mooney much the best, and if it had not been 
for her I do not know how I should have stood 
those four weeks of rehearsals. 

But one day they at last took me out of the big 
book with the other music for " The Lady of 
Longaere," and a young man with long hair and 
a sallow face did what he called " orchestrating 
me," which was really dividing my anatomy into 
many different parts. When he had finished or- 
chestrating me he copied me, both entire and the 
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many separate parts, in a fine clear hand on nice 
white paper, and then carried me back to the 
theater again, and I was put in a big trunk 
marked " The Lady of Longacre — Theater." 
Here I lay for two days, when I was taken with 
a whole carload of other trunks and scenery to a 
town called New Haven, where it seems I was 
to make my first public appearance. 

The great event was on a Friday night, and on 
the day previous, which was the same day we 
reached New Haven, I was taken out of the 
trunk, and while The Musical Director kept the 
entire copy of me, the other parts were distribu- 
ted among all the other musicians. I shall never 
forget how I sounded when The Musical Director 
raised his baton and all those German-looking 
men played the different parts of my anatomy. 
I was certainly a beautiful thing to hear, and 
when they had finished me the musicians nodded 
at The Musical Director and smiled, and I heard 
afterward that that was a great compliment for 
me. That same night there was a long, long re- 
hearsal which lasted nearly the whole night, and 
I could hardly wait for my turn, but when it did 
come I suffered a great disappointment, for " The 
Lady of Longacre " just hummed me instead of 
singing the words, as she should have done. It 
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annoyed father and Mr. Al Meyer a good deal, 
too, and Mr. Al Meyer spoke very sharply to 
44 The Lady of Longacre," but she at once be- 
came peevish, muttered something about its be- 
ing " all right on the night," and went on with her 
part But as it turned out, " The Lady of Long- 
acre " was wrong, and it was not u all right on 
the night." 

It was a splendid sight, that great crowd in the 
front of the theater, and the ladies and gentle- 
men of the company looked quite wonderful in 
their beautiful silk and golden clothes. The per- 
formance went off, it seemed to me, with a great 
whirl, and the people applauded the songs and 
marches, and laughed at the funny actors. And 
then about the middle of the second act it came 
my turn, and I could hardly wait for " The Lady 
of Longacre" to begin. At last she walked 
down the stage alone, The Musical Director 
tapped his little baton and my chance had come. 
But she had not sung more than the first verse 
when I knew that it was all over with me. The 
audience was very quiet, but it was the quiet of 
civility, not of the real love I wanted and ex- 
pected and knew in my heart that I should have. 
Once they called her back and once she repeated 
the last verse, and that was all. A few minutes 
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later the audience was laughing aloud and ap- 
plauding what I thought was a very silly song, 
and I had been forgotten entirely. 

When the performance was all over and the 
audience had left, and the lights in the theater 
had been put out, some men dragged out an up- 
right piano on the cleared stage, and The Mu- 
sical Director placed a fine new copy of me on 
the rack. It seems it was one of several copies 
which Mr. Van Isenberg had brought that after- 
noon from New York. Each was bound in a 
dark green cover with my name on the outside in 
big gold letters, and at the top there was a pic- 
ture of jolly Mr. Al Meyer and at the bottom 
another of father and one of the lady who lived 
at Cos Cob. While The Musical Director was 
looking at my cover, father and Mr. Al Meyer 
came on the stage and leaned their elbows on the 
top of the piano. They both certainly looked very 
glum, and I was perfectly sure that it was all 
about me, for I had heard every one say that the 
performance was on the whole quite successful. 

For some time they stood glaring out at the 
empty theater, while The Musical Director 
played chords and little snatches from the opera 
very softly. 

" The trouble with that woman is," said Mr. 
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Al Meyer, " that she doesn't know what the song 
is about, and, what's more, she never can be 
taught. That song is the simple story of a 
woman who loved a man, but that was all that 
woman did love — the man was her god and her 
devil and her deep blue sea. Now this girl who 
tried to sing it to-night is a Broadway soubrette, 
who regulates her affections for men by the horse- 
power of their automobiles. Here she comes 
now." 

" The Lady of Longacre," looking very 
proud in her long fur coat and her arms full of 
scarlet roses, started to walk across the stage, but 
Mr. Al Meyer called to her and she came over to 
the piano. 

" That song's no good," she said, knowing per- 
fectly well what they were thinking about. 
" They don't want that kind of ballad any more.' , 

" Not when you sing it," says Mr. Al Meyer, 
and I liked him for that " I've got another lit- 
tle song for you that you can understand and sing 
better, I guess. It's called c The High Signs on 
Broadway.' I'll send it around to-morrow morn- 
ing to the hotel. Good night." 

" The Lady of Longacre " never said a 
word, but just sort of sniffed at father and Mr. 
Al Meyer, and went on her way to the stage door. 
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If father had looked badly before, he was quite 
white now, and he took off his hat and ran his 
fingers through his thick hair. 

44 What are we to do now?" he said. "I 
thought it had a great chance." 

44 Nonsense," said Mr. Al Meyer with his 
brows contracted and looking out at the rows of 
empty seats. And then from the little bahcony 
that ran around the brick walls of the stage we 
heard a girl's deep voice, and Aileen Mooney 
slammed her dressing-room door with a bang 
and came swinging along the balcony and down 
the spiral iron staircase that led to the stage, just 
as happy as if she had been the one real success 
of the whole evening. 

44 I've got it," said Mr. Al Meyer, and he 
pounded his fist into the open palm of his other 
hand. 44 I've got it — The Savage." 

44 The Lady of Longacre " opened in New 
York the next Monday night, and although I 
have known many great nights since then, of 
course there can only be " the " one great night 
for a song hit on Broadway. Ever since it was 
decided that Aileen Mooney was to sing me she 
had always carried me about with her in my nice 
green cover, and so it was quite natural for her to 
bring me from her boarding-house on the great 
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night and lay me on her dressing-table, and for 
me to stay there while she and two other girls 
made ready for the performance. I had been 
" switched," as they called it, to the first act, but 
even then it was an awful wait. I was alone for 
a long time, and when the hands of the little 
nickel clock pointed to just nine o'clock The Sav- 
age came in and carefully shut the door. I no- 
ticed that she wasn't singing as usual, and even 
through her rouge and powder I could see how 
pale she was. She looked at her pretty face in 
the glass and then she glanced down at me lying 
there in my new green cover. With one long 
white finger she began to slowly trace out my 
name in the big gold letters, and as she did so 
she said to me half aloud: " Honey, you're going 
to break or you're going to make me, and I don't 
want you to forget that while it don't make much 
difference to me, because I'm young and I've got 
my health, it means a whole lot to the folks." 
And then, without another word or even a look 
in the mirror, she threw open the door and rushed 
out of the dressing-room. Of course, after what 
Miss Mooney said to me, there wasn't very much 
for a song hit to do but keep the lady's secret and 
do the best possible. 

The Savage and I made good all right, and I 
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She had staggered over to her dressing-room 
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tliink if it hadn't been for her voice getting choked 
tap with tears or excitement or something we could 
kiave taken a dozen or so more encores. But 
"when The Savage had sung as long as she possi- 
bly could, she ran off the stage and fought her 
"way through the crowd of girls standing in the 
wings, although they tried their best to stop her 
and to wring her hands and pat her on the back. 
When she had staggered over to her dressing- 
room, she jerked it open and then slammed and 
locked it right in the face of Mr. Al Meyer, who, 
I think, would have hugged her if he had caught 
her. Here were The Savage and I alone again, 
and without a word she threw herself into the 
chair before her mirror and then flung her arms 
on the dressing-table, and, burying her head in 
them, sobbed out loud just as if she were a little 
girl who had stubbed her toe. But she was all 
right again before the finale, and when the act 
was over and the curtain had gone down, it was 
wonderful what a fuss they made over her. 
Father was there and the lady from Cos Cob and 
mother in a new dress, which I think she must 
have bought with another " little something on 
account." My ! but " The Lady of Longacre " 
was mad, and went about telling every one that 
she could have got those encores, too, if anybody 
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had told her what the old thing (meaning me) 
was about. The Musical Director came back on 
the stage, grinning all over, and The Savage did 
the only thing that I ever saw her do that I 
thought was unfair to me. She ran right up the 
The Musical Director and threw her arms around 
his neck and kissed him on both cheeks. I sup- 
pose he is a good enough Musical Director, but 
he directed the songs for all the other ladies and 
I didn't see them kiss him. 

All the newspapers were fine to us the next 
morning, and one said Aileen Mooney would 
wake up to find herself famous, which I hope she 
did. Another paper warned everybody who went 
to see our play to be there by nine o'clock because 
that was when The Savage and I did our turn. 
That day, Mr. Van Isenberg had a big sign 
painted that called me "The Song Hit of the 
Century," and had it put up on the top of a high 
building on Broadway, and that same night I 
think they must have played me in every cafe and 
restaurant in New York. It certainly was funny 
to see all the beautiful ladies and gay gentlemen 
seated at the tables with the red lamp-shades on 
them, nudge each other when the band started 
to play me and hear them say: "That's the hit 
from * The Lady of Longacre. 9 " Two or three 
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days later they began sending me in little paste- 
board tubes all over the country, and in almost 
no time I was whistled and sung and played in 
every big city and every little town from New 
York to the Pacific Ocean. The. orchestras 
played me very well at some places, but the pretty 
young girls in the small towns (and every one of 
them who owned a piano had a copy of me, in 
my green coat with the gold trimmings) always 
played me — oh, so badly! They didn't know 
what I meant at all. 

Aileen Mooney and I stayed at the same theater 
in New York for six happy months, and then the 
hot days of summer came, and The Savage and 
all the ladies of the company insisted on going to 
the seashore or' the mountains, and Mr. Al Meyer, 
much against his will, closed the theater and I 
was shut up in the book with the rest of the mu- 
sic, and put in a trunk in the cellar of the theater. 
I must say, however, it was much cooler than on 
the music-rack in the orchestra so near the hot 
footlights. But, of course, the green coat copies 
were traveling farther and farther all the time, 
and when I quit in New York a number of them 
had met and passed on their way around the 
world. All that summer they played me on New 
Jersey merry-go-rounds, on the porches of the 
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Saratoga hotels, at beer-gardens in Germany and 
in front of the cafes in Paris, and they sang me 
with Neapolitan words on the beautiful canals 
at Venice and in the hot, stuffy music-halls in Lon- 
don; but what I think I enjoyed the most was 
when the gentlemen in uniform used to play me 
on the decks of the great big white battleships 
of our navy. Never mind where they were — 
whether at anchor or steaming along over the At- 
lantic or the Pacific or the Mediterranean or any 
of those far-away seas — one of the officers would 
be sure to ask the bandmaster to play me, be- 
cause, he said, I was pretty; but I knew better 
than that — it was because it made him think of 
some one at home. 

Of course, I had a great many adventures, al- 
together too many to mention, but I shall always 
remember one experience that happened in a beer- 
garden on West Seventeenth Street. Father was 
sitting at a tiny table with a friend, and the little 
orchestra, I suppose out of compliment to father, 
was playing me the very best it knew how. Two 
men stopped on their way out to listen, and it so 
happened that they stood quite near the table 
where father and his friend were drinking their 
jbeer. 

" Some of this cheap music is really very 
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pretty/' one of the men said. But the other one, 
who looked very poor and shabby and had long 
hair, only smiled pitifully at his friend, and, tak- 
ing his arm, led him through the door. 

I thought father would feel terribly about it, 
but instead he only smiled and took another sip 
of beer, and then he told his friend all about the 
shabby man with the long hair. 

" That's Ernest Hokelmann," he said. " He 
studied twenty years in Leipsic and Berlin and 
Vienna, and then wrote a grand opera that was 
produced for one night. The critics said it was 
technically a masterpiece, but it was never given 
again, because no one but the critics would go to 
see it, and they don't pay to get in. Now that 
little song of mine is certainly not a masterpiece, 
but it is probably being played to-night in nearly 
every town wherever they have music all over 
the world. And that is because it was written 
from the heart." And then father went on to 
tell his friend how he happened to write me on 
that cold December morning. " And so you 
see," he said, " that song was conceived in sor- 
row and born in sunshine, and that is why it makes 
people sad and happy, too, wherever it is played." 

I shall always remember the evening father 
got my first royalties from Mr. Van Isenberg. 
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It was in the early part of September, and he and 
mother were together in the sitting-room. Father 
read the letter and then smiled over at mother. 

" It's all right," he said. "We can go to Ber- 
lin for the winter." 

"Even if the new opera isn't a success?" 
mother asked. 

" Yes," he said, " but the new opera will be a 
success. And when that is started, we are off for 
a long, long honeymoon." 

Mother came over to father and stood behind 
his chair and put her cheek down against his, and 
thus they remained for a long time. 

I am sorry that they are going away, and I 
shall miss them greatly, but perhaps it is just as 
well, for Aileen Mooney and I, too, must soon 
be starting on our travels. Aileen and I are go- 
ing " on the road," and I heard them say that we 
are to travel as far as San Francisco before we 
get back. The Savage has had a great rise lately 
and has been promoted to play the part of " The 
Lady of Longacre," and she is to sing me in the 
second act. I suppose I shall miss New York, 
too, but in a way I am not so very sorry to leave 
it, for I hear that it is rather a cruel, fickle sort 
of a place, and that it does not hesitate to turn 
to a new face and forget the old one that but yes- 
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terday it took to its heart. Of course, I know 
that at best my life is a short one, and that I must 
spend my old days on the dusty shelves of Mr. 
Van Isenberg's store on Twenty-ninth Street. 
But even knowing all that, I would not care to 
stay and hear the boys whistle the new song that 
has taken my place, and the hurdy-gurdies play 
it on the street, and the ladies and the gentlemen 
applaud it in the gay restaurants. So, after all, 
it is much better that Aileen and I should go on 
our long journey, for, although we are famous 
everywhere and I have been played on every 
piano and by every band all over the country, 
the people will never know what father really 
meant until The Savage and I tell them. 



The End 
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